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XACTLY how and when the experi- 
ence began, Eve could not afterward 
explain. It is possible that there 

had been a blank interval—of twenty min- 
utes, perhaps of half an hour—before she 
became conscious that anything was wrong. 

When the knowledge came to her, how- 
ever, it struck like a blow. She realized, 
with a terrifying certainty, not only that 
she did not know where she was, but that 
she did not even know who she was. 

Her eyes took in her immediate sur- 
roundings. She was obviously on a wide 
Street of a large city, for crowds of women 
and men hurried past her, and all around 
there were imposing buildings and shops 
with flaunting window displays. 

The street held nothing she could recog- 
nize, yet she had a frantic feeling that she 
really knew it very well. Occasionally she 
caught words uttered in the throng, and 
these clearly carried their meaning to her 

1 


brain, but no one spoke to her, and no one 
looked at her closely. 

So far as any personal relation to her 
environment was concerned, the girl might 
have been the thing she seemed to herself 
to be—a shadow. 

Her strongest conscious feeling, next to 
that of her growing panic, was relief that 
the passing pageant ignored her. She knew 
that something was horribly wrong. Ap- 
parently, as yet, no one else knew it. 

She told herself that she must keep 
steady—that, above all things, she must 
let no one suspect that anything about her 
was unusual. Her sensation was similar 
to the nightmarish feeling of waking from 
a heavy sleep in a strange, dark room, and 
being unable for a moment to identify one’s 
whereabouts. She was spared the black- 
ness, but she had the added horror of that 
complete loss of her own identity. 

Something, she abysmally knew, was 
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194 MUNSEY’S 
done to persons in a situation like hers. 
They were asked questions—taken some- 
where—surrounded by a curious crowd. 

Every instinct warned her to avoid such 
a development. She must be so natural in 
her actions that others would continue to 
ignore her. 

The girl then became conscious that she 
was standing still on the sidewalk. That, 
of course, would never do. She moved 
nearer to the curb, but immediately real- 
ized that this was wrong, too. 

She received her first sharply inquisitive 
look from a passing woman. Eve at once 
craftily looked up and down the street as 
if waiting for an omnibus. 

She felt an odd relief at sight of the 
familiar, huge objects, but they did not 
stop for passengers in the middle of the 
block. She read their signs—and this 
deepened the frantic sense that she knew 
all about these places if only she could re- 
member what she knew. 

She must move on. She walked slowly 
to the nearest corner, trying to think, to 
plan her course. 

Her first impulse was to take the next 
omnibus, to go as far as it would carry her, 
and thus gain time to pull herself together. 
But she rejected this, her mind working 
with gratifying alertness, as if eager to 
prove that her reasoning faculties were still 
active. 

The passengers in an omnibus, having 
nothing to do but sit still and look around, 
would be much more observant than pe- 
destrians. She might give herself away. 

Moreover, she was afraid to leave the 
place where the memory lapse had _ oc- 
curred. She must have been herself when 
she came there. She might be herself 
again—how she prayed that she might— 
any minute, and then she would be on fa- 
miliar ground; whereas, if she wandered 
from it, who could tell how far she might 
go, or where? 

There was a chance, too, that she had a 
companion who had temporarily lost sight 
of her, or who was in one of those near-by 
shops and had asked her to wait. No, she 
must remain where she was, or near there, 
for a time at least. 

Another passing stranger gave her a 
quick and curious glance. Why? She 
quickened her pace until she reached the 
corner. Standing there, she again looked 
up and down, as if looking for a bus. Sev- 
eral persons were waiting near her. 
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An idea struck her and she caught her 
breath with relief. She had discovered 
that she was carrying a small bag. In it, 
surely, there would be some clew to her 
identity. 

She drew farther away from the waiting 
group, opened the bag with trembling fin- 
gers, and feverishly examined its contents. 
Like most of the bags women carry, it was 
divided into two compartments—a center 
one, closed, for bank notes and coins, and 
the remaining space for miscellany. 

She snapped open the center compart- 
ment and saw a reassuring display of 
money, which she did not take time to 
examine. She closed it with a throb of 
thankfulness—at least she was not desti- 
tute—and pulled out the other articles in 
the purse. 

There were only three—a handkerchief, 
without initials; a small pair of nose glasses 
in a silk case, marked with the name of a 
Paris maker; a vanity box, containing a 
mirror, a chamois powder pad, and a cream 
face powder. 

She glanced into the mirror, and the in- 
spection gave her no shock of surprise. She 
looked like that, whoever she was. 

But it was appalling to find nothing 
helpful in the hand bag! She closed it and 
stared before her. 

Her pockets? Of course she had none. 
The day was a warm one, and she was 
wearing a one-piece pale yellow silk gown, 
with no coat. The gown had a collar and 
cuffs of green and gold, and her small, 
close-fitting hat matched it. 

She looked into the mirror again. It re- 
flected the face of a girl about twenty-two 
or twenty-three, with bronze-colored hair, 
bobbed and waved, good features, wide, 
frightened gray-green eyes, and an un- 
natural pallor. 

As she returned the mirror to the bag 
she discovered that she was wearing a 
wrist watch, also of Paris make, on a gold 
ribbon band. She took it off and examined 
it carefully. It bore no individual mark- 
ing of any kind. 

“ Anything wrong, miss?” an authorita- 
tive voice suddenly asked, and Eve found 
herself looking up into the eyes of a big 
policeman. He was a young and intelli- 
gent man of a cheerful nature. 

Her heart stood still, then dropped. 

“No,” she answered quickly. “ No, no; 
of course not!” 

The vehemence of the reply made the 
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officer feel that here were matters worth 
‘looking into. 

“ Oh, all right,” he said easily, but with 
steady eyes on her face. ‘“‘ Thought you 
might have lost something from that 
purse.” 

His manner held no suggestion that the 
interview was ending. He appeared to 
have the day on his hands. 

She had a feeling that she was in dead- 
ly peril. Another moment, and he would 
be leading her away, to be asked questions 
she couldn’t answer. 

“Ts this your bus?” he asked helpfully 
as another vehicle Jurched up to the curb. 

“No—that is, I’m not sure.” Her 
senses rallied to this desperate need, and 
her next words came out almost glibly. 
“T’m waiting for a friend who is coming 
on one of these busses, to meet me at this 
corner.” 

The policeman nodded. 

“Well, he’d better get a move on. He’s 
kept you waiting almost an hour now.” 

‘“‘ Really? Have I been here as long as 
that?” Her interest in this dispelled some 
of her fright. 

“Yes, ma’am; and by the look of you, 
you’re pretty tired. You’d better call off 
the date,” he added paternally, “ and take 
a bus home.” 

“Thank you. I think I will, soon.” 

Clearly, it would not do to linger there 
much longer, and when another omnibus 
had come and gone she turned away, 
choosing a cross street on an impulse to 
get from under the officer’s eyes. She was 
in the grip of panic again, and her breath 
came quickly. 

She had walked half a block before she 
dared to glance back to see if the police- 
man had followed her. He had not, but 
some one else had. 

“ Pardon me,” her pursuer said. 
I help you in any way?” 

She stared at him with an uprush of 
anger. Must she be hounded by the in- 
quisitive, or annoyed by some street rep- 
tile? 

But the voice was an agreeable one, and 
the face at which she looked matched it. 
Here was a tanned, smooth-shaven young 
man in the middle twenties, with thick 
brown hair, good features, and heavy eye- 
brows. 

He looked as if he had been a football 
player. He was so much taller than the 
girl that she had to throw back her head a 
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trifle to glance up to the courteous interest 
in his dependable brown eyes. 

She had seen him among those near her 
while she waited for the omnibus, but at 
that time he had appeared to be uncon- 
scious of her existence. 

“Pardon me,” he repeated, and she saw 
that he held his straw hat in his hand. 
“You seem to be in some kind of trouble.” 

Then, seeing the panic in her eyes, he 
added hastily: “As we’re guests at the 
same hotel, I thought you might let me 
help you out.” 

The young man was rather startled by 
the way the girl’s white face flashed into 
flame as she heard his words. He had been 
right, then. Something was wrong with 
her, and it was no trifle, either. 

“Qh!” she gasped. ‘“ You know me?” 

He controlled his surprise at the strange- 
ness of her question and manner. The girl 
apparently was frightened out of her wits. 

““T don’t know you,” he regretfully ad- 
mitted, “except by sight. But I’ve seen 
you at the next table to mine in the hotel 
dining room these last three nights. Per- 
haps it gives me the right to offer help, 
i" 

He stopped, and for a moment steadily 
met what was, he afterward told himself, 
the strangest look he had ever seen in a 
girl’s eyes. It held many things, of which 
the chief was fear, with suspicion added, as 
well as hesitation, and a dawning, inde- 
scribably pathetic hope. 

It was the last named emotion that 
pulled at his heartstrings, while it con- 
firmed his conviction that this girl was in 
trouble. She did not seem ill, but like one 
who had suffered a great shock. 

A little farther down the block a public 
building stood, surrounded by a small park 
whose outstanding features were a foun- 
tain, a few trees, and a half dozen benches. 
He indicated it with a nod. 

“We can’t stand here. Let’s go into 
that park,” he suggested, in the tone of an 
older brother. “Then you can tell me 
what’s wrong.” 

He moved forward as he spoke, assum- 
ing that she would go with him, and she 
went, in silence. That much chance, she 
told herself, she could take —that much 
and no more. 

He walked on with strides adapted to 
her shorter steps, and she kept close beside 
him, realizing even in the chaos of the 
moment that she was beginning to trust 
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him. She was like a lost and terrified child 
to whom a kind stranger has held out a 
guiding hand. 

He found seats on a bench so close to 
the fountain that its flying spray came al- 
most to their feet. They were the only 
visitors in the little park, and in its quiet- 
ing atmosphere Eve’s tense nerves slightly 
relaxed. 

She stole another look at her companion, 
met the brown eyes again, and felt a grow- 
ing sense of reassurance. Any girl, she told 
herself, could trust that nice tanned, clean- 
cut, typical American face. 

Nevertheless, she hesitated to speak. 
She was so helpless, so appallingly at the 
mercy of any stranger. 

“What hotel,”’ she asked at last, ‘‘ were 
you speaking of just now?” 

He warned himself not to show surprise 
at anything she said. 

“Why, the Garland,” he told her. 
“ The hotel where you're stopping. I hap- 
pen to be there, too.” 

“I’m wondering if you can be mis- 
taken,” she faltered. “I don’t remember 
seeing you.” 

“ You wouldn’t,” he cheerfully admitted, 


answering the second remark first. “‘ You’ve 
never even looked my way. But our tastes 
seem rather similar,” he chatted on, giving 
himself time to analyze the terrible look of 
strained attention with which she was fol- 


lowing every word. “ For I saw you sit- 
ting in front of me last night enjoying ‘ The 
Wild Rose.’ It’s one of the best of the 
musical comedies, isn’t it?” 

She drew a quick breath. Something 
far down within her consciousness had re- 
sponded to that, as if a touched cord had 
strongly vibrated. Yet she could not re- 
member! She called on her courage—and 
it rallied. 

“I’m going to trust you,” she said, with 
a decision that made her voice almost 
harsh. 

“ Please do.” Again his tone was that of 
an older brother. 
~ “T’m having some sort of queer attack,” 
she confessed. “I can’t remember who I 
am or where I am. I suppose it’s some- 
thing like amnesia—a memory lapse. It 
must have come within the last hour, for the 
policeman said I had been on the corner al- 
most that long. I can remember seeing you 
there — but back of that hour there’s a 
blank wall.” 

The young man nodded. 
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“ Don’t let it frighten you,” he said very 
gently. “I’ve often heard of such experi- 
ences. This may pass as suddenly as it 
came.” 

“Oh, if it only would!” she said more 
calmly. “If you are right about the hotel, 
I can go back there and look at the register. 
Then I can get in touch with my family 
and friends, if I have any. I suppose I 
must have some—don’t you think so?” she 
added with a note in her voice that made 
his throat ache. 

“Of course you have,” he told her. 
“ But you may be all over this before you 
get. down town.” 

He saw her lips relax in something that 
was almost a smile. 

“ Thank you so much. I’m trying to 
keep steady,” she said, rising as she spoke; 
“but I want to get to that hotel as soon as 
I can, and look myself up. Where is the 
Garland?” 

He told her. “I'll get a taxicab for 
you,” he suggested. 

As they waited together at the curb, 
while several cabs passed them with pas- 
sengers, he added impulsively: ‘“ Will you 
let me go with you? I might be of some 
use.” 

An empty cab approached and stopped 
at his signal. He helped her into it, re- 
peated the address to the driver and 
stepped back from the curb, bareheaded, 
accepting her silence as dismissal. 

‘“‘ Perhaps you will let me ask at dinner 
time if all is well,” he said, and smiled. It 
was his first smile, and as disarming as 
that of a friendly schoolboy. She discov- 
ered that she dared not let him leave her. 

“No, no!” she cried. “Get in, please. 
I’d rather have you with me.” 

“T’m glad of that,” he said as he took 
his place beside her. ‘“ But I think your 
troubles will soon be over.” 

She was becoming more hopeful, too. 
She had the feeling of one who, from the 
bottom of a black pit into which he has 
fallen, sees a glimpse of light at its mouth. 
Yet—suppose this Good Samaritan was 
mistaken? 

“The Garland’s a nice old hotel,” she 
heard him say, with a matter-of-factness 
that was so cheering. “To my mind it’s 
the best of the hotels of its type—the kind 
that used to be fashionable before the city 
moved away from them.” 

He saw that she was calmer, and he de- 
cided to risk a small experiment. 
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“ Do you know what city you’re in?” he 
asked her. 

‘“‘ No—not even that.” 

“This is New York.” 

“Oh—New York!” 
ed face to him. 

“ That means something to you, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Ves.” Her face shadowed again and 
puckered like a frightened child’s. ‘“‘ But 
I don’t know just what it means—whether 
I’ve been here, or whether I’ve just read 
about it.” 

“You were on Fifth Avenue when you 
waited for the bus.” 

“Fifth Avenue.” 
words, but vaguely. 

He went on talking, pointing out the 
city’s landmarks, hoping that one of them 
would “ring a bell,” as he mentally ex- 
pressed it; but she was following her own 
reflections. 

“T have a horror of becoming a ‘ case,’ ”’ 
she said in a shaking voice. “Is there any 
way of learning who I am without letting 
others know what’s wrong—without really 
asking at the desk, I mean?” 

“ Yes,” he told her, thinking it out as he 
spoke. ‘“‘ We can do it like this: I will 
leave the cab a block from the hotel and 
walk the rest of the way. When you reach 
the Garland ask the clerk if there’s any 
mail for you. If there is, it may give you 
all the information you need. If there 
isn’t any mail, the clerk may mention your 
name as he tells you so. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Ves,” she replied eagerly. 

“ Afterward sit down at one of the dou- 
ble writing tables,” he continued. “I'll 
‘come into the hotel and ask Robinson, the 
day clerk, who you are and where you’re 
from. I know him well. Then I’ll manage 
to tell you what I’ve learned.” 

“You think of everything,” she assured 
him, and again there was the suggestion of 
a smile around her mouth. 

There was no trace of a smile ten min- 
utes later. The clerk, having greeted her 
with evident recognition, but without men- 
tioning her name, turned from his inspec- 
tion of the mail rack to tell her there were 
no letters. 

The hotel was strange to her. Nothing 
about it suggested that she had ever been 
there before, except the attitude of the 
clerk. On a second thought she said: 

“My key, please.” 


She raised a light- 


She repeated the 
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He took a key from the rack and hand- 
ed it to her. When she had found the 
writing room, and sat down at a double 
table, she looked at the number on the 
brass tag—128. So the young man with 
the nice face was right; she was a regis- 
tered guest at this hotel. 

Her new acquaintance approached Rob- 
inson, the clerk. 

“Who is that girl?” he asked casually, 
nodding toward her retreat, the otherwise 
empty writing room. “She sits at the 
table next to mine.” 

Robinson gave him an understanding 
grin. 

“Easy to look at, isn’t she?” he re- 
marked. “Her name is Parsons—Miss 
Eve Parsons. At least it’s like that on the 
register. She begins a word with one big 
clear letter and goes on with a wavy line. 
But we’ve called her Miss Parsons ever 
since she came, and she answers to it.” 

“ Where’s she from?” 

“ That’s another queer thing,” Robinson 
remembered. “I can’t make out her home 
town, except that it begins with N. I 
meant to ask her, but I forgot. Jenkins, 
the night clerk, was here when she regis- 
tered three nights ago, and he didn’t pay 
much attention, because she said she was 
leaving again the next morning.” 

“ How about her letters? They would 
settle the matter of the name, at least,” the 
guest suggested. 

‘“‘ She hasn’t had any, yet.” 

“JT wonder if I could make out the 
names! Do you mind letting me look at 
the register?” 

Robinson produced the book. 

“ Here it is!” the guest exclaimed. 

“Can you make out the town?” The 
clerk was beginning to think there might 
be more in this than appeared on the sur- 
face. 

The guest’s face took on its most matter- 
of-fact expression. ‘It seems to be Nil- 
port,” he indifferently suggested; “ one of 
those small towns one never hears of.” 

“She doesn’t look as if she came from 
a small town,” Robinson commented. 
“She got here Tuesday night just before 
dinner. That’s three days ago. H-m; 
rather funny.” 

“What’s funny?” 

“ Not funny,” the clerk corrected, “ just 
queer. She didn’t bring any baggage -ex- 
cept a small hand satchel. Jenkins spoke 
of that the next morning. She had some 
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packages delivered the day after she got 
here. I suppose she went out and bought 
what she needed.” 

The young man nodded and, his interest 
in the topic apparently exhausted, strolled 
into the writing room. He seated himself 
beside the girl. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Parsons,” he 
began. 

She drew a quick breath. 

“Ts that it?” 

“No, but that’s what they call you here 
at the hotel.” 

She looked confused and puzzled. 

“Tt doesn’t mean anything to me,” she 
bleakly admitted; “ but what makes you 
think it isn’t right?” 

“ Because I happen to know a little 
French.” 

As she waited uncomprehendingly he 
took a card from the desk rack, wrote a 
line on it, and laid it before her. 

“Your signature on the register isn’t 
very legible,” he explained, “ and the hotel 
people interpreted your name as Parsons. 
But this is what it looked like in French. 
Does that mean anything?” 

She read it in a low voice. 

“Eve Personne, Nulle Part. 

“Eve Nobody, Nowhere,” she slowly 
translated then, and looked at him with a 
whitening face. ‘“ What does it mean?” 

There was a note of hysteria in her voice, 
and he quieted her with a quick gesture. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he begged. 
“We're getting our explanation, but we’ve 
got to do some guess work. It may mean 
that you were rather desperate when you 
came here. Anyhow, you registered in a 
way that gave no clew as to your identity.” 

“Then we’re just where we were!” she 
cried out. “ What shall I do?” 

“First of all,” he replied, “ remember 
that this little episode won’t last long. 
Then, I’m here to see you through—your 
friend and brother for the time, if you will 
have me.” It was hard to see that look 
of terror in her eyes. 

To steady her he offered his card. 

_ “Eric Hamilton, the University Club,” 
he read aloud, and added the penciled word 
“ Chicago” to the address. She gathered 
up this card and the one with her “ name ” 
on it and dropped them into her hand bag. 

“ Evidently I have a room in this hotel,” 
she said calmly now. “ Perhaps when I 
go to it I will find some clew. How long 
have I been here? And did I come alone?” 
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He repeated all the clerk had told him. 
Then he looked at his watch. He had been 
thinking hard. 

“It’s a quarter of six,” he said. “ Sup- 
pose we dine here together at seven? You 
must eat something, you know, to keep up 
your strength. Then, if you haven’t found 
any more clews in your room, I shall ask 
you to let me look up the best psychiatrist 
in town and have him come here this eve- 
ning.” 

As she began to protest he raised his 
hand. 

“Just hear me through,” he begged. 
‘“* My theory is that you will be all right in 
a day or two. I mean to stand by till you 
are, but I want to find a reliable doctor 
and have him see you, and show him my 
own credentials, so that he’ll let me act as 
your counselor and friend. You see that, 
don’t you? I wouldn’t be worthy of your 
trust in me if I didn’t do it.” 

As she seemed trying to take this in, he 
patiently recapitulated. 

“T think you ought to have a good 
specialist here this evening. And I think 
if you do he will suggest that you let a 
trained nurse sleep in the room with you— 
not that you really need one, but because 
you’re naturally upset and you'll feel safer 
if another intelligent human being is near.” 

She drew a deep sigh that was half a 
groan. 

“It’s amazingly kind of you to take all 
this trouble,” she said. “I wonder if I’ve 
ever had an attack like this before! Some- 
how I feel that I haven’t. I know you 
are being a Good Samaritan to me; and,” 
she slowly admitted, “I suppose you are 
right about sending for the specialist this 
evening.” 

II 


Dr. STEPHEN CARRICK, who dropped in 
at eight o’clock with the casual air of mak- 
ing an evening call, was as human as he 
was distinguished. He was given to slang, 
bridge, good dinners, and overwork. 

He listened patiently to Eric Hamilton’s 
preliminary recital, and then made an ex- 
amination °f his patient that was not too 
impressive. He left Miss Eve Parsons very 
much encouraged—they had decided to 
adopt the hotel register’s name for her— 
but when he found himself alone with 
Hamilton in the hotel writing room, his 
manner was less care-free. He was not 
pessimistic, but neither was he able to an- 
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swer satisfactorily a bombardment of ques- 
tions. 


“It’s a case one can’t safely make any’ 


predictions about,” he confessed. “If we 
knew what had caused the condition, or 
what the patient’s previous life had been, 
we could do some guessing—and one man’s 
guess would be about as good as another’s.” 

“She thinks this is her first attack of 
the kind,” Hamilton ventured. 

“ How does she know it was? She can’t 
possibly know anything about it.” 

“That’s true,” the layman agreed de- 
pressedly. 

“Her general health seems to be good. 
She’s a high-strung, temperamental crea- 
ture, but she has dignity and poise, even in 
this condition, and I’ll wager she has kept 
herself pretty well in hand all her life. I’m 
guessing that some big jolt caused this— 
something that just about sent her off her 
head.” 

“Then you don’t think there’s much 
chance of a quick recovery?” Hamilton 
asked at last. 

“T’ll know more about that in a day or 
two.” 

On the whole their talk left the Good 
Samaritan glad he had shared his respon- 
sibilities, and later, in Miss Parsons’s up- 
stairs sitting room, he told her so. Also, 
he gave her a carefully edited report of Dr. 
Carrick’s conclusions. 

“He thinks as I do,” he announced to 
her, “ that it’s merely a temporary matter. 
He told you that himself. Your memory 
may return any minute, or it may not come 
back for some time—possibly not for sev- 
eral days,” he optimistically added, ob- 
serving the quick change in her expression. 
“He will see you every morning, and 
the rest of the time you and I can divert 
your mind. I’ve told him who I am, and 
given him references here, and he’s going to 
look them up to-morrow morning. I'll 
wire to Chicago for more before I go to my 
room. 

“As I expected, he wants a trained nurse 
with you at night,” he went on, “and he 
will send a good one within an hour. He 
knows of just the right person. I’ll remain 
With you till she comes. She is an under- 
Standing, tactful woman, and she realizes 
that she is engaged simply as a companion. 
It happens that I have seen a case very 
similar to yours, so the doctor was sur- 
prised by my intelligence,” he ended with 
@ complacency he was far from feeling. 
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The patient had listened to him in com- 
plete silence. When he stopped she arose 
and walked to a window of her sitting room, 
where she stood for a moment with her 
back to him, staring out at the night. 

To the left a church tower cut the sky 
line, and at its top was a blazing cross. She 
looked at it with eyes full of despair. 

He had too much understanding to speak 
or even to approach her. But he could 
watch her, and he did. 

She was very slight and girlish, and in 
the rather dim room the light from a gold- 
shaded bulb near her gave her bobbed, 
bronze-tinted hair the effect of a halo 
around her small head. Her situation 
moved him profoundly. 

Life was a queer thing, he told himself 
as solemnly as if the discovery had been 
unique. Last night at this time he hadn’t 
known that girl was on earth. To-night 
she was his biggest interest, his greatest 
responsibility. 

She spoke without turning. 

““Why are you doing all this for me?” 

There was something about her that 
called for the truth, and he let her have it. 

‘“‘T don’t know, exactly,” he said. ‘“ Of 
course I’m tremendously interested. So 
far I don’t see how I could have done any- 
thing else. Do you? I’m the obvious per- 
son to help you. I am, so to speak, the 
fellow at the scene of the accident. I was 
there when it happened.” 

“ But you're giving me so much time,” 
she murmured. 

“Ym on a vacation. I’ve had a week 
of fishing, and now I’m here with three 
weeks more on my hands. So far, I don’t 
mind telling you, it has been rather dull. 
You have given me a big interest. Let me 
be the Good Samaritan you call me, and 
please don’t say any more about it.” 

She appeared to waive the issue for the 
time at least, although she had turned now 
and looked at him reflectively, with her 
lower lip caught between her teeth in a 
manner he had observed once or twice be- 
fore. It was a habit of hers, and a rather 
taking one. 

“ Will you tell me exactly what the doc- 
tor said, and all he said?” she asked at last. 

“Of course.” He came and stood be- 
side her. ‘He thinks that you have had 
some sort of shock, which made you de- 
cide to get up and get away from the scene 
of it, whatever it was. He thinks you came 
to the decision very hastily, for you started 
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with no luggage. Yet when you got here 
you clearly expected to stay some time, for 
—you see, I told him what Robinson said 
—you went out the next day and bought 
some things.” 

“ When I came up here to my rooms be- 
fore dinner I went through everything,” she 
confirmed, “ but there was nothing to help 
me, except some money. It’s not much, 
but I hope it will see me through. Any- 
way, it’s. probably all I have in the world, 
for my clothes show I’m not rich. They’re 
‘good, but not gorgeous,’ ” she quoted. 

His heart leaped over the small jest, but 
before he could speak her face darkened 
and she went on anxiously. 

“The money won’t carry me very far in 
a New York hotel if I have a long siege— 
with a trained nurse at night and a psy- 
chiatrist coming every morning,” she point- 
ed out. ‘ Suppose this attack lasts longer 


than my money does?” 

“Tt won’t.” He spoke with such convic- 
tion that she brightened again. 

“The Garland’s summer rates are still 
in effect, and they’re very reasonable,” he 
went on. “ Dr. Carrick is too good a chap 
to send you a big bill. Most specialists are 


a lot more considerate about bills than they 
have credit for being. Of course if they’re 
attending a millionaire they'll get all they 
can, and why shouldn’t they?” 

He was talking against time, to keep her 
panic at bay until the nurse came. 

“He thinks, by the way,” he went on 
under a sudden memory, “ that we are wise 
not to run the risk of any publicity—at 
present, anyhow.” 

He did not add that this decision had 
been reached only after long argument on 
his part. 

“Oh, what a devilish situation this is!” 
she cried, turning back to the window, 
bringing her hands together with an effect 
of desperation that alarmed him. He drew 
closer, standing beside her, but taking care 
not to touch her. 

* Come now,” he urged, “ keep steady. 
A whole lot depends on that. The more 
quietly you take this, the sooner you will 
get over it. The doctor agrees that the 
thing to do is to sit tight, just as you’re 
doing, and let inquiries come from the 
other end. If your family and friends 
don’t know where you are, they'll have 
started an investigation by this time, but 
they’re probably doing it very carefully. 
The first thing to-morrow [ll find out from 
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a newspaper editor I know whether any 
disappearance like yours has been reported 
anywhere.” 

She stood still and stared into the dark- 
ness. Suddenly she turned back to the 
room with a little laugh that broke through 
their seriousness like the gush of a foun- 
tain. 

“We may discover that I have run away 
from a husband and six children!” she said 
lightly, but giving him a definite effect of 
breathlessness and tension. “ My inno- 
cent babes may be crying for me this 
minute!” 

“What a ghastly idea!” he began, and 
stopped abruptly. 

As if she had caught his thought, she 
looked at him with sudden intentness; but 
he was on his guard again, and his disarm- 
ing smile banished any suspicion she might 
have had. 

However, as if the little episode seemed 
to harden some half formed purpose, she 
went toward the inner door with an air of 
resolution. He recalled this attitude later. 

“If you will excuse me,” she said, “ I'll 
make some preparations for the nurse. I 
suppose, since she is coming, she must be 
made comfortable. No, please don’t go,” 
she added as he turned to take up his hat. 
‘“‘ T’d rather you were here when she comes. 
There’s some light literature that may in- 
terest you.” 

She made a hospitable gesture toward 
the reading table, and disappeared through 
the door leading into her bedroom. 

Hamilton stood for a moment looking 
down at the half dozen magazines. Her 
departure, he decided, meant that she had 
had enough of him. Until the nurse came 
she clearly preferred to be alone and to 
think. 

The hotel clerk already had been told 
that Miss Parsons would have a woman 
friend with her that night, and Hamilton 
had heard from the inner room the sounds 
attending some readjustment of furniture 
—probably a cot had been moved in. 

It was easy to understand that a girl in 
her position might feel too desperate for 
more conversation. He sighed, and looked 
around the room. 

With “ Miss Nobody ” in it—he thought 
of her as that—it had seemed a pleasant 
room, attractive and intimate. Without 
her, it was merely four walls and a ceiling. 

He looked over the magazines. The as- 
sortment gave him little clew to her tastes, 
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but it confirmed his surmise that when she 
was normal she had a sense of humor. 

Once or twice, even to-night, her gray- 
green eyes—rather wonderful eyes, he re- 
membered—had revealed a sudden glint, 
and the lines of her mouth—a_ lovely 
mouth, he recalled—suggested the habit of 
smiling. Why, she had even laughed aloud, 
just now! 

She was a girl he would have been in- 
terested in, met anywhere, under any con- 
dition. Odd that they should have been 
thrown together in such a fashion as this. 
It might mean something, but probably all 
it meant was that he must look after her, 
as he had already decided to do. 

He selected a magazine, drew an easy 
chair to the reading lamp, and contentedly 
sat down. She was only a few feet away, 
on the other side of the door, and there was 
something satisfactory in being her sen- 
tinel. 

It wasn’t strange that he was immensely 
interested in her, he mused. Any one 


would be interested in a girl in that tragic 
plight. 

A title on a page of the magazine caught 
his eye and he began to read. He became 
attentive to the story, then interested, and 


finally absorbed. 

Three-quarters of an hour passed. The 
tap that aroused him from his concentra- 
tion was on the outer panel of the door 
leading from the hall. 

He sprang to his feet and, hurrying to 
the door, opened it. A pleasant-faced 
young woman, neatly gowned, and carry- 
ing a small dressing case, stood on the 
threshold. 

“Ts this Miss Parsons’s room?” she in- 
quired. “I’m Miss Adams, the nurse. Dr. 
Carrick sent me.” 

“Yes, of course. 
ing you.” 

Eric Hamilton stood aside to let her pass 
him, and as he did so he seized the oppor- 
tunity to take out his watch and glance at 
it. How long had he been reading that 
confounded magazine? As he saw the hour 
he felt a sudden drop of the heart. 

Later he told himself that in this instant 
he had grasped all that had happened. 
Now, however, he sedately closed the door 
and followed the nurse into the room. 

“T suppose Dr. Carrick told you this is 
a rather unusual case, and that you are 
here more as a companion than as a nurse,” 
he began when Miss Adams had accepted 


We have been expect- 
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his invitation to sit down. The newcomer 
looked at him with a clear, cool glance. 

“He did,” she said crisply. Her note, 
Hamilton decided, was crispness. 

He was favorably impressed by her, yet 
a trifle self-conscious under her steady 
eyes, which suggested without too much 
emphasis that she was here for service and 
not for conversation. 

‘“* Dr. Carrick told me all about the case, 
and gave me full instructions,” she added 
easily. “It took some time. Otherwise I 
could have been here sooner.” 

“Oh, then, that’s all right.” Hamilton 
was relieved. ‘I merely wanted to say 
that as Miss Parsons is naturally badly 
frightened by the condition she is in, she 
needs special tact in treatment and a lot of 
optimism. But of course you understand 
all that sort of thing better than I do.” 

““T hope so,” Miss Adams said enigmati- 
cally. She arose. 

‘“‘T suppose she’s in her room,” she sug- 
gested. ‘‘ Hadn’t I better go right in and 
report?” 

‘““Of course.” But again Hamilton felt 
that queer .sinking of the heart. There 
was no sense in it, no reason for it, he ear- 
nestly assured himself; nevertheless he al- 
most held his breath as he watched the 
nurse cross the room. 

Miss Adams had no apprehension. She 
gave the door panel a soft but decided tap, 
and when she received no reply she repeat- 
ed it without emphasis, adding clearly: 
“The nurse, Miss Parsons. May I come 
in?” 

But when there was no response to this, 
she turned and cast a questioning glance 
at the young man. He moistened his lips. 
Eve was gone! 

He now believed that her decision to go 
had preceded that unsuspected little gush 
of laughter, and that the laughter’s purpose 
had been to reassure him, to put him off 
his guard. 

“Go in,” he managed to bring out. 

Plainly Miss Adams was not the type of 
nurse who accepted orders from every one 
who chose to give them. She hesitated, 
and rapped a third time. Still receiving no 
reply, she turned the knob and entered the 
bedroom, leaving the door ajar behind her. 

Hamilton remained close to the open 
door, but he did not look into the room be- 
yond it. Instead, he wheeled and stared 
hard at the opposite wall, telling himself 
there were a half dozen reasons why the 
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girl in the inner room might not have 
heard those three decided taps. 

Miss Adams reappeared, and now she 
was obviously disturbed. 

““We mustn’t assume too much,” she 
said, with an understanding glance at his 
agitated face. ‘‘ You said she was fright- 
ened, and in such a condition a patient is 
likely to do strange things. I’ve looked out 
of the bedroom window,” she added calm- 
ly; and again he felt his heart sink. 
“ There’s nothing wrong in the street. Of 
course she may be somewhere else in the 
hotel.” 

He found his voice. 

“You’re perfectly sure she isn’t in these 
rooms?” he asked. 

“ Quite sure.” Miss Adams smiled aus- 
terely. “I’ve looked in the closet and even 
under the bed.” 

“ May I look?” 

“Of course—if you like.” 

Her manner nicely cembined with its 
professional courtesy an intimation that he 
would be wasting his time, but he pushed 
past her. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” he said hurriedly, 
“but this has given me a jolt. You see, 


I am her only acquaintance here, so far as 
we know, and I feel responsible.” 

He was in the center of the bedroom 
now, looking about it with eyes that missed 


nothing. It was a typical hotel room, 
small, neat, furnished with a single bed, a 
freshly made-up cot against the opposite 
wall, a dressing table, an easy chair, and 
one smaller chair, a stand containing a 
water pitcher, a glass, and a little pile of 
hotel paper and envelopes. 

The doors of a tall wardrobe stood open, 
showing the wardrobe itself to be empty. 
Everything was in order. 

The door of the connecting bathroom 
was also open, and he went in. No chance 
for concealment here. 

He returned to the bedroom, and, stalk- 
ing over to its one window, threw it open 
and looked down. The glimpse of the side 
street, three floors below, was reassuring, 
as Miss Adams had reported. 

Several children were playing there, and 
he heard the voices of two young men, 
waiting on the corner for a cab. The words 
of the nurse made him swing around to- 
ward her. 

“ Here’s the way she left,” she said. 

He had noticed another door with a bolt 
on the inside. It led from the bedroom, 
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and he had taken for granted that it was 
part of the adjoining suite and was locked. 

Now he saw that the bolt had not been 
shot. The nurse held the door ajar, re- 
vealing a side corridor. 

“‘ EKasiest thing in the world,” he con- 
ceded. ‘‘She packed, stole out through 
that door and along that back corridor to 
a rear staircase, and probably got away 
without being seen by any one. But how 
about her hotel bill? Do you think she’d 
forget that?” 

Miss Adams looked thoughtful. 

“She might. They do all sorts of queer 
things when they’re not normal.” 

Hamilton listened to the words with sick 
distaste. It was horrible to have “ Miss 
Nobody ” classed with those who “ do all 
sorts of queer things when they’re not nor- 
mal.” It put her outside the pale, made 
her what she had so feared to become—a 
“ case.” 

He had been staring down unseeingly 
at the little stand, but now he caught a 
faint suggestion of penciling on the top 
envelope of the pile. 

“ Here’s something!” he cried, and 
picked up the envelope. Then his expres- 
sion changed. It was addressed to Dr. 
Carrick. 

“Lord, I wish I dared to open it,” he 
muttered. ‘‘ But why should she write to 
Carrick and not to me?” he added, under 
the effect of an emotion that surprised him. 

“It’s easy enough to learn whether she 
stopped at the desk,” he continued curtly. 
“If you will come back to the sitting room 
and wait a few moments I’ll go down to 
the office and see if the clerk can tell me 
anything.” 

“Very well. And I'll telephone to Dr. 
Carrick while I’m waiting,” Miss Adams 
suggested. 

“Td rather you didn’t do that just yet. 
When I come back you may have more to 
tell him; and of course we don’t want to 
arouse any curiosity here in the hotel. It 
ought not to mean more than five minutes 
delay.” 

Hamilton hurried from the room. He 
had forgotten that his friend Robinson 
would be off duty, and it was a disappoint- 
ment to find the keen-faced Jenkins at the 
desk. 

It would not be so easy to put anything 
over on the night clerk. Still, they had 
chatted together before this. 

Hamilton took out his cigarette case and 
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offered it to Jenkins, who declined to 
smoke. The guest asked for a match and 
lit his cigarette with casualness. 

“Has Miss Parsons gone?” he asked as 
he drew in the first mouthful of smoke. 

“Ves, she checked out an hour ago,” 
Jenkins told him, and added without ran- 
cor: “ Women make me tired.” 

Hamilton rested an elbow on the desk. 

“ Why?” 

“Oh, because they’re always changing 
their minds. That girl said when she came 
that she was only staying one night. She 
stayed three days. That was all right— 
the longer the better. But to-night she 
had a cot put in her room for a woman 
friend who was to visit her, and after I’d 
stirred up a chambermaid and a porter and 
got everything fixed, she changed her mind 
again and cleared out. 

“She left a dollar for the chambermaid 
and the porter, though,” he added forgiv- 
ingly. ‘“ Nice girl; mighty good-looker, 
too.” 

“ Probably the friend she was expecting 
couldn’t come,” Hamilton suggested, and 
straightened up for departure. 

“ Probably not,” Jenkins agreed, with- 
out much interest. 

Hamilton put on the hat he had been 
carrying and descended the hotel’s front 
steps to the street. 

“Cab, sir?” asked the doorman. 

“Not yet. See here, Saunders ”»—Ham- 
ilton put a dollar into the man’s hand— 
“did you happen to hear the address Miss 
Parsons gave her cabman to-night when 
she left?” 

Saunders pocketed the dollar and looked 
sympathetic. 

“She didn’t take no cab here; sir,” he 
teported. ‘It was funny, too, for she usu- 
ally does. Besides, to-night she was carry- 
in’ a little hand bag and a big bundle. But 
when I started to get a taxi for her she 
walked off, shakin’ her head.” 

“Which way did she go?” 

“That way.” Saunders indicated the 
side street. His voice sank to a confiden- 
tial note, for his was an honest nature, and 
he desired to earn his dollar. 

“T got the feelin’, sir,” he added, “ that 
she walked off because she didn’t want to 
give no address here. If that hadn’t been 
It, why would she carry them packages? 
She give me my quarter jest the same, and 
I'd bet that quarter she took a cab at the 
next corner.” 
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Hamilton returned to the waiting nurse. 
It was easy enough now to piece together 
the bits of the puzzle. Miss Parsons had 
experienced another panic, had decided 
that she was becoming a “ case,”’ and had 
fled to avoid that horror. 

Of course she would pick up a cab far- 
ther along the street or take one of the 
scores plying up and down the next avenue. 
By this time she might be in Harlem or on 
a train leaving the city. In any case, she 
was definitely gone. 

She was out there somewhere in the 
blackness. Anything, everything, might 
happen to her. His imagination, never dor- 
mant, threw up before him possibilities that 
made him set his teeth. 

And he, with his infernal interference, 
had brought this about! If he had not ad- 
vised Dr. Carrick’s coming, she would at 
least be safe in the hotel. 

He must find her, of course. Even if 
his interest had been less than it was, he 
couldn’t let her vanish into the unknown 
in her condition. He had not been re- 
sponsible at first, but now— 

There was a whole lot to be done. Now 
for Miss Adams and Dr. Carrick and the 
rest of them! 

“ The rest of them ” wouldn’t be the po- 
lice—that was certain. One of them would 
be a newspaper pal of his, and another 
might be the head of a private detective 
agency which he had heard favorably men- 
tioned. 

He made his report to the nurse in the 
words of Jenkins. 

““She paid her bill and checked out an 
hour ago.” 

Miss Adams nodded. 

“She would,” she confirmed. 

Hamilton’s strained nerves snapped. 

“Tf it was so certain that she would, 
why the devil didn’t Dr. Carrick warn 
me?” he broke out, and immediately apolo- 
gized. ‘Come on, we'll go uptown and 
talk to him. You don’t suppose he has 
gone to bed, do you?” he irritably added. 

Miss Adams expressed her theory that 
Dr. Carrick could not have done anything 
so inconsiderate. It was much more likely, 
she thought, that the physician might have 
dropped into his club on his way home, to 
have a rubber of bridge. 

Miss Adams cherished no resentment of 
the young man’s manner. “ They” did 
“queer things,” and those in love with 
them did queer things, too, under the in- 
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fluence of their vagaries. She smiled for- 
givingly and followed Hamilton to the ele- 
vator. 


Miss Adams remained in the taxicab at 
the club door while Hamilton went in to 
interview the psychiatrist, who was at first 
somewhat resentful and then deeply inter- 
ested. The Good Samaritan was soothed 
by the discovery that the doctor’s surprise 
over the patient’s disappearance was as 
great as his own. 

“She left this for you,” Hamilton ena- 
ed, taking the envelope from his pocket. 
“T’m hoping there’s some clew in it.” 

Dr. Carrick opened the envelope. It 
contained a blank sheet of paper and a 
twenty-dollar bill. 

“ Twenty-five is my usual fee,” Carrick 
said absently. ‘But she couldn’t be ex- 
pected to know that—and this is all right— 
much more than I’d have asked, of course, 
for frequent visits.” As he spoke he stud- 
ied the blank sheet. 

“No card, no note.” 

He dropped the envelope and paper on 
the floor. Hamilton picked them up and 
put them into his pocket. 

Carrick thrust the bank note into a 
small bill case and took a moment to con- 
sider his patient’s disappearance, frowning 
thoughtfully. 

‘“ You’re sure no one else called on her, 
and that she didn’t receive any telephone 
message?” he asked at last. 

‘““Not to my knowledge.” 

“Some one may have turned up.” 

“T don’t think so. She was alone when 
she went to the office to pay her bill, and 
alone when she left the hotel.” 

Dr. Carrick drew a chair in front of his 
visitor and sat down as one in whose life 
bridge games were nothing. 

“Then what’s back of it?” he muttered. 
“Just panic? In her condition she might 
easily have been afraid of me, and of the 
nurse, too; but I got a strong impression 
that she had confidence in you.” 

He stopped and met Hamilton’s eyes 
with a keenly professional look. “ You 
felt that, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I did. It touched me very much. 
It’s one of the things that makes me feel 
that I can’t let her down,” Hamilton ad- 
mitted. ‘I’ve simply got to find her and 
be sure she’s all right.” 

At the urge of the thought he stood up 
and the doctor arose with him. 
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“And yet I suppose there’s a question 
here,” the Good Samaritan went on. “ How 
much right have I to follow up that girl 
and interfere in her affairs, assuming that 
I’m able to find her? I never spoke to 
her in my life till to-day. And if she really 
trusted me, why did she get out?” 

Dr. Carrick gave him another sharp 
look. The natural suspicion came to him 
that this young giant from the West was 
side-stepping a situation that suggested too 
much expenditure of time, effort, and 
money. Then, meeting the caller’s clear 
eyes, the suspicion died, and he answered 
as simply as the other man had spoken. 

“Tf the girl had been normal you 
wouldn’t have had any right, of course. 
But the whole situation is unique. She 
isn’t normal. She needs friends—probably 
needs them more than she ever did before 
or ever will again. For the time she’s ab- 
normal, and therefore she’s in danger. If 
she confides in the wrong people to the de- 
gree she confided in you, she may be im- 
posed upon in all sorts of ways.” 

“Tve thought of that,” Hamilton ad- 
mitted. ‘ Good Lord, it seems to me that 
in the last half hour I’ve thought of every- 
thing that could possibly happen to her!” 

Carrick nodded. 

“It’s going to be a big job to find her,” 
he predicted. ‘“ And I’m afraid it’s a situa- 
tion where I can’t help you much. Left to 
herself, she’ll give sanatoriums and doctors 
and nurses the widest kind of a berth.” 

There appeared nothing more to say, but 
for a moment longer they faced each other 
uncertainly. Then» Hamilton straightened 
his shoulders with a gesture characteristic 
of him in moments of decision. 

“Tl tackle it,’ he announced, referring 
to the “ big job.” 

“ Good,” the doctor said heartily. “ And 
keep me posted,” he added, not quite so 
heartily, for he was hard driven by his 
practice. ‘“ Let me know if I can be of any 
use.” 

They shook hands. 

“Better go a little more fully into all 
the details of her leaving the hotel,” was 
Carrick’s final advice. ‘“‘ Interview every 
one who could possibly have seen her or 
talked to her. They do queer things when 
they’re in that state.” 

Hamilton shouldered out of the club- 
house, glad now to get-away from him. 
There they were again, with their “ queer 
things ” and “ that state.” 
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If this was to be their attitude toward 
her, no wonder Eve Parsons had run away. 
Probably she had been conscious of Car- 
rick’s apprehensions, under all his cheer- 
fulness. 

“ He couldn’t help much,” Hamilton re- 
ported to Miss Adams. “ Where shall I 
have the driver take you?” 

She gave him her address, and he paid 
the chauffeur in advance, besides handing 
her the amount due for a night’s nursing 
service. 

It was a comfort to him to watch the 
taxicab vanish. He had a frantic wish to 
be alone, to begin his quest at once. 

But—where could he begin? At the 
newspaper office, of course. His editorial 
friend was a night worker and could be 
easily reached. 

Dr. Carrick’s club was in the Forties, off 
Broadway, and the roar of the city came 
to Hamilton from every side as he stood 
at the curb, looking around for another 
taxicab. 

A bit of the driftwood of the city’s night 
life washed to his side—a wretched crea- 
ture who sidled close to him and nudged 
his arm. He moved away with a shiver 
and jumped into an opportunely arriving 
cab. 
The woman stranded on the curb laughed 
on two harsh notes, and the driver of the 
cab grinned indifferently as he dropped his 
flag. 

What a heartless, cruel world it was! 
There was a moon in the sky—a fat moon, 
which seemed to be leering down. 

This town was an awful place for a help- 
less girl to be in alone, at night. ‘‘ Miss 
Nobody from Nowhere!” And she had 
confessed that she hadn’t brought much 
money. 

“God!” he breathed. It was as near a 
prayer as any he had uttered since he was 
a very little boy. 

As if in answer, a calming memory came 

to him. He saw Eve as she had been— 
thinking clearly, deciding swiftly, terrified, 
but “holding fast” in a situation that 
would have appalled the strongest soul. 
_ His nerves steadied. The girl was fight- 
Ing with her back to the wall, but even in 
those few hours she had opened new win- 
dows of life to him, and he had gained in 
understanding. 

He would find her. In the meantime, 
whatever happened, even in what they 
called her “ state,” she would be equal to it. 
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He leaned forward and gave to the wait- 
ing driver the address of his newspaper 


friend. 
Ill 


WHEN Eve left Eric Hamilton in her 
hotel sitting room and went into her bed- 
room, supposedly to get it ready for the 
nurse, but intending to flee from the hotel, 
she absent-mindedly tripped over an end 
of the cot. This little mishap underlined 
her dread of the night. 

The chambermaid had gone, the room 
was in order, and the opposite door of the 
bedroom, which led into a rear hall of the 
hotel, was just closing behind the porter. 
She stopped the man with a word, a ready 
hand mechanically reaching for her purse. 

He was a young Frenchman, and as he 
came back into the room his expectant 
smile suddenly grew into a look of pleased 
recognition. 

“Good evening, mademoiselle,”’ he said 
with the eagerness of a lonely person who 
sees a familiar face in a strange land; and 
he added in French, rather blankly, as he 
caught her expression of surprise: 

“ But mademoiselle does not remember 
me?” 

“No doubt I should do so.” Eve an- 
swered in ‘his own tongue. “ Just where 
did you see me?” 

He began to explain, volubly and happi- 
ly, enchanted, it was clear, by this unex- 
pected encounter with a former patron, and 
perhaps foreseeing, too, further fees. 

With a gesture, she drew him out into 
the hall, closing the door behind them. 

It was in Paris they had met, the porter 
explained, in the little Hotel Voltaire, on 
the left bank, when mademoiselle had spent 
the winter there four years ago. It was 
not surprising that. mademoiselle did not 
remember him, he humbly admitted. 

He had been merely a waiter’s boy. 
Still, in that lowly capacity, he had daily 
seen mademoiselle, and once or twice had 
done small services for her—such as carry- 
ing notes to her friends. 

“And you have remembered my name 
all this time?” she asked in a voice she 
vainly tried to keep steady. 

The young porter flushed and stam- 
mered. It was incredible; it was unpardon- 
able; he abased himself before her; but 
the fact was that for the moment he did 
not remember mademoiselle’s name! Her 
face, of course, one would never forget. 
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Eve’s mind was working clearly and 
rapidly. She had merely intended to get 
away from the hotel, without knowing how 
she was going to do it. Now she realized 
that this youth could help her, and that 
she must keep in touch with him. 

Undoubtedly, he was assuring her, her 
name would come to him at any minute. 
This, she knew, was possible. 

He might recall, too, the names of the 
friends to whom he had carried those notes, 
episodes of the life she had lived in Paris—- 
all or any of which could be the clews she 
needed. Yes, in those gesticulating and 
not overclean young hands might lie the 
strings that would lead her back into the 
normal world. 

“What is your name?” she abruptly 
asked. 

He was still in the midst of his apolo- 
gies, and his face clouded at what he felt 
was a rebuff. 

“Marcel Charpentier, mademoiselle,” he 
replied a trifle stiffly. 

“ Listen, Marcel,”’ she said, still in his 
own language. “Listen attentively. I 
have a plan, and perhaps you can help me. 
If you can, I know you will, for we were 
acquaintances in France. Besides, I will 
pay you well for any time and trouble you 
give to my service.” 

She had to wait then while Marcel pas- 
sionately asserted that under no ordinary 
conditions would he accept gratuities for 
any services he could render mademoiselle. 
But these were hard times for poor men, 
and thus far his success in America had not 
been all he had hoped. 

She broke into the economic dissertation. 
Marcel was a nice lad, and a trustworthy 
one. He would not be grasping. 

“T desire to leave this hotel, Marcel,” 
she continued confidently, “and to find a 
new home in this city. I must, of course, 
see the clerk and pay him when I go. But 
there are reasons why I wish no one to 
know where I am, except you. You, I am 
sure, I can trust.” 

The tribute, she was glad to observe, 
left him almost speechless. 

“What I can do for mademoiselle will 
be done,” was all he could bring out, his 
black eyes avid with interest. 

“Thank you. Then tell me, first, do 
you know of a good place where I can go 
to live—one which is not expensive—like 
the little hotel you speak of in Paris?” 

Marcel nodded and gave himself to os- 
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tentatious thought. Then he suggested a 
woman’s hotel. New York, it appeared, 
had a good one. Eve shook her head. 

“I'd rather go to a very small place, or 
to a nice lodging house,” she admitted. 

Marcel hastened to approve this deci- 
sion. A building with too many women 
in it would not be agreeable or quiet for 
mademoiselle. 

He pondered. As a matter of fact he 
had been in the city less than half a year, 
and he had little knowledge of either hotels 
or lodging houses, but now he remembered 
something and triumphantly produced it. 

A friend of his, he told her, was the con- 
cierge—the janitor in America, was it not? 
—of a down town house which had little 
apartments of two or three rooms—a sit- 
ting room, a bedroom, even a bathroom, 
and of a price very reasonable. 

Living there, mademoiselle could prepare 
her breakfasts in her rooms, but it would 
be necessary to go out for her other meals. 
There was no regular service—but the jani- 
tor had told him a capable woman came in 
to those who desired her to do cleaning. 
Would mademoiselle like to consider such 
a place? 


Eve came to a prompt decision. Time 
was precious, and already this interview 
had taken too many minutes of the half 
hour which was all she could count on. 
She went back into the bedroom and re- 
turned with a sheet of paper and a pencil. 

“Write the address for me,” she direct- 


ed, “and your full name, too. I will go 
and look at the house you speak of. If I 
do not settle there, I will let you know. 
Unless you hear from me, come there at 
eight to-morrow evening. I desire to have 
a long talk with you.” 

She took the slip he gave her and hand- 
ed him five dollars. 

“* Remember,” she warned, “‘ I am trust- 
ing you. Not a word to any one!” 

Marcel took the bank note and slowly 
pocketed it. It was odd, all this. She had 
not been thus in Paris. 

But he would serve the lady to the best 
of his ability. He went down the hall 
softly. 

Eve packed in five minutes, with a news- 
paper parcel her chief concern. ‘To step 
out of the rear door into the back corridor 
and down the back stairs, to appear quietly 
at the desk, to pay her bill and to depart, 
Was an affair of another five minutes. 

She achieved the neat touch of leaving 
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a dollar for the porter and the chamber- 
maid. This action would convey to an 
inquiring mind the impression that she had 
not seen either of them before her de- 
parture. 

She was out of the hotel twenty minutes 
after she left Eric Hamilton—thus giving 
herself at least a ten-minute leeway, she 
hoped, before her flight was discovered. As 
the doorman had suggested, she walked to 
the next avenue and there picked up a 
taxicab. 

When she reached the building that was 
her objective, she was not at first favor- 
ably impressed by it. It was an old struc- 
ture, but it faced an open East Side square, 


and its windows looked out on green trees . 


and shrubs. 

The appearance of the entrance hall was 
better than the building’s outward aspect. 
It was clean and cheerful, although the 
janitor, Marcel’s friend, had the gray look 
of one who dwelt among ashes. His face 
was thin and beaked. 

There were only two vacant apartments 
in the place, he assured the lady, while his 
eyes rested somewhat critically on the small 
satchel and the big newspaper bundle she 
carried. One apartment was on the ground 
floor and the other on the top—three flights 
up and no elevator. 

The sitting room of this lofty one looked 
out over the park, though, and there was a 
kitchenette with a gas stove in it, where 
the young lady could make her coffee in 
the morning, if she liked. 

The young lady accompanied him up 
the carpeted stairs and approved the apart- 
ment at the top. The furnished rooms 
were bare of all but the necessities of life, 
and this pleased her. She had subcon- 
sciously dreaded the furniture and “ deco- 
rations ” of previous tenants. 

The small sitting room was also the din- 
ing room. The bedroom had only one win- 
dow, which looked out on a dark, narrow 
court, and the kitchenette was not much 
larger than a clothes closet. 

It was really flattery to call it a kitchen- 
ette, but the gas stove appeared in good 
condition, and above it two wooden shelves 
held an assortment of dishes that lent a 
homy touch. Best of all, the price asked 
for the rooms was reasonable. 

“You see, it’s like this,” the janitor con- 
fidentially explained. “I c’n only offer 
these rooms till the first week in October. 
The party that’s got the lease will be back 
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then. The reg’lar rent’s a hundred a 
month, but he’d like to get what he can 
out of it while he’s gone, so he said let it 
go for seventy-five.” 

“Tl take it,” Eve decided, “if I can 
move in now.” 

“ To-night?” 

“ Right now.” 

“How about your ref’rences?” 

“* My references will be the month’s rent 
in advance, and I’ll pay it this minute.” 

Eve took out her purse, holding the 
name of Marcel in reserve. If she could 
avoid mentioning that for the present, she 
preferred so to do. The fewer who knew 
of her Garland Hotel connection the better. 

When Marcel came the next night she 
would ask him not to mention it to his 
friend, the janitor. It would be enough to 
say he had known her in Paris. 

The janitor hesitated, looking her over 
again. Then he took the cash, with a 
shrug of his thin shoulders. 

The casualness of the transaction made 
Eve rather thoughtful. Still, Marcel had 
testified that the place was respectable. 

She went to the door with the janitor to 
get his final message about the delivery of 
milk and rolls in the morning. 

“TI c’n let you have a little cawfee, too,” 
he graciously decided. 

There were two apartments on the top 
floor, and as the man talked the door of 
the opposite one opened and a girl came 
out. She was a blonde, young and rather 
pretty, with very round china-blue eyes. 
She wore evening dress, far too elaborate 
for her environment, but it was her color 
and expression that caught and held Eve’s 
attention. 

The color was a blue-white, and the look 
she cast at the two standing there was al- 
most desperate—not at all the glance of a 
curious stranger, but the unconscious ap- 
peal of one who was suffering physical pain. 
She moved slowly, holding to the side rail 
as she descended the stairs, and responded 
to the janitor’s offhand greeting with an 
inarticulate murmur. 

“Who is that?” Eve asked when she had 
disappeared. 

“Miss Ivy Davenport. She has that 
flat. She dances in a cabaret, but she’s a 
nice girl jest the same. She ain’t well, 
though. She’s been sick a lot lately, an’ 
it looks to me like she’s sick again to- 
night.” 

Evidently the janitor liked Miss Daven- 
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port. He was still looking after her with 
sympathetic eyes. 

‘“‘ But I reckon she’s got to go an’ dance 
jest the same,” he added philosophically. 

‘Poor girl!” The young person who 
had passed them was not Eve’s sort, but 
she felt a pang of fellow feeling. Here was 
another soul in trouble. 

‘“‘ Don’t be scared if you hear her comin’ 
home at four in the mornin’,” the janitor 
remembered to add. ‘She won’t bother 
you none daytimes. She sleeps till five or 
six. G’night.” 

Eve watched him with unhappy eyes as 
he drifted in Miss Davenport’s wake like 
a bit of gray fog. Looked at in retrospect, 
the Garland seemed a haven, and the mem- 
ory of Hamilton’s boyish smile and de- 
pendable face brought an almost intoler- 
able sense of nostalgia. 

But when she had turned back to her 
apartment and was preparing for the night, 
she reminded herself that she was safer 
alone. She could not, would not, have re- 
mained among those to whom she was a 
“case.” And there was Marcel, who at 
any moment might appear to tell her who 
she was. 

“T must be an amazing optimist when 
I’m myself,” she reflected with a deep sigh. 

She turned back the bedclothing and 
made the depressing discovery that the bed, 
although clean, had no sheets. A hurried 
search in the one closet failed to reveal any. 

There were no cases on the pillows, 
either. She must buy those things in the 
morning, and more towels, too. 

There was an electric bulb attached to 
the head of the white painted iron bed, and 
it had a small shade which gave her an ex- 
cellent reading light, but she now gloomily 
remembered that she had nothing to read. 
Her magazines had been left at the hotel. 

She looked at her wrist watch. An hour 
had passed since she left Eric Hamilton 
in her sitting room. The nurse must be 
there by this time, and the two of them 
would have missed her—would be talking 
her over. 

Her face burned. It was an unkind 
trick she had played her Good Samaritan, 
but she had been driven to it, and she did 
not regret it. Doctors, nurses, consulta- 
tions, sanatoriums—there was no end to 
the possibilities Hamilton had set in mo- 
tion when he called in that psychiatrist. 

The night in the sheetless bed was a bad 
one. For hours she lay staring out into 
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the blackness of the narrow court, while 
panic enveloped her like an icy fog. 

It took all the courage she had, all the 
strength of her soul, to hold onto herself. 
She resolved, if she weathered those hours, 
to go back to the Garland in the morning 
and humbly put herself in her Good Sa- 
maritan’s care. Again and again she 
clenched her hands and set her teeth 
against an impulse to cry out, to call some- 
body, anybody. 

All the time her brain worked with 
amazing clearness—it must really be a 
fairly good brain—presenting the optimis- 
tic. aspects of her case. There was Mar- 
cel; this condition of hers could not last 
long; Hamilton and the doctor had said 
so; she herself subconsciously knew that 
such seizures were often brief. 

When the black court was growing gray 
she heard Miss Davenport return—at least 
she assumed that the steps were her neigh- 
bor’s, and that it was Miss Davenport’s 
door that was yielding to the urge of a 
nervous key. 

Eve drew a deep sigh, turned again, and 
hoped that the dancing girl felt better. 
With the approach of dawn some of the 
blackness lifted from her spirit. She slept. 

The sun was shining when she awoke, 
and a lively tattoo on the panel of her 
outer door had brought escape from an 
especially unpleasant nightmare. There 
was a moment of mental confusion, another 
of hideous realization. Wého had she been 
this time yesterday morning? 

She slipped into a wrapper, unlocked her 
door, and confronted the early morning 
countenance of the janitor, whose appear- 
ance suggested that he had slept in an ash 
bin, and on waking had plunged his head 
into a pail of water without removing his 
collar. He carried a tray which held a 
tablespoonful of ground coffee in a cup, a 
dab of butter, and a glass of milk, with an 
egg as an added attraction. 

“Thought you might like it,” he volun- 
teered. “All this stuff is mine, so you 
c’n pay me anythin’ you want to.” 

Eve gave him a dollar. He deserved it 
for his leniency in that little matter of the 
references, but something deep within her 
sent up a warning signal as she handed it 
over. A young woman in her situation, 
and with less than three hundred dollars 
in the world, must learn not to part with 
any of those dollars too lightly. This one 
proved a good investment. 
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“ My name’s Smith,” the janitor volun- 
teered. ‘‘ Guess you won’t have no trouble 
rememberin’ it.” 

When the new tenant had smiled faintly 
at this sally he went on. 

“You better git yourself some eggs an’ 
cawfee an’ butter to-day. Buy quarter 
pound of butter at a time, since you ain’t 
got no ice box. The baker’ll leave two 
rolls every mornin’—I’ll tell him—and I'll 
tell the milkman to leave a pint of milk. 
Or do you want a quart a day, like Miss 
Davenport takes?” 

Eve admitted that she would imitate 
Miss Davenport in this detail, and Smith 
nodded approvingly. 

“You c’n eat pretty cheap with a quart 
o’ milk a day—if that’s an objeck,” he 
added. 

“Tt is,” Eve confessed. 

“T thought so.” He took the sting off 
this by adding: “It ’most always is with 
them that’s here.” 

He proceeded to encourage thrift. 

“T got a cousin that does the cleanin’ 
in this buildin’,’ he explained. “She'll 
give your rooms a good overhaulin’ wunst 
a week for a dollar. It don’t take more’n 
a couple hours, an’ she does it thorough. 
She scrubs the floors an’ washes the win- 
das an’ polishes the stove, which most of 
‘em don’t touch. The rest of the time you 
c’n take care of the place yourself.” 

“That will be very nice. Thank you.” 

Providence seemed tempering the wind 
to this shorn lamb, for Eve was sure that 
here was another human she could trust— 
financially at least. 

When Smith had reluctantly departed— 
it had also become clear that his was a 
companionable soul—she prepared her 
breakfast, and, to her own great surprise, 
ate it. She had cooked it under a sense of 
duty—she must “keep up her strength,” 
as Hamilton had advised. 

But the coffee was good, the roll was 
crisp, the egg was fresh. The efficiency 
with which she performed the simple task 
proved that it was a familiar one to her. 
She must have prepared many such break- 
fasts in the past, some of them, no doubt, 
in Paris. 

Deep in her subconscious mind, just out 
of her mental reach, lay the memory of 
those meals, of those days. She saw—or 
did she see?—a studio with a sloping roof, 
a wide skylight with a glimpse of sky line 
and twin towers etched against it. 
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Her absent hand reached at times to- 
ward a shelf that was not there, for uten- 
sils that were missing. Surely, surely, 
memory was stealing toward her, out of 
the black shadows! 

She told herself her hunger was a good 
sign. Probably she had eaten at noon the 
day before, but dinner had been an affair 
of playing with her fork and listening to 
Hamilton’s optimistic account of that other 
case of which he had spoken and which 
had ended happily in three days. 

Three days! That meant two days more 
to live through. In the meantime the sun 
was shining, a fresh, cool breeze swept 
through the windows of her sitting room, 
the trees below waved friendly arms at her, 
and children were playing in the square. 

“Joy is not gone from summer skies 
Nor happiness from children’s eyes.” 

Eve repeated the lines aloud as she stood 

looking down into the square. She could 


not recall the rest of the poem, but those 
two lines had come to her like a message. 
Two days! 
days! 
In this mood of comparative optimism 


Surely she could endure two 


she recalled as one of the unpleasant epi- 
sodes of the night her dark-hour decision 
to return to the Garland. Of course she 
would not again put her head in that lion’s 
mouth. 

But as soon as she had washed the 
dishes, made the bed, and dusted the rooms 
—this last with one of the few towels! — 
she wrote to her Good Samaritan. She 
owed him that much. 

She had brought with her a pencil and 
a few sheets of the hotel’s note paper, from 
which she now carefully cut off the printed 
headings. Then she penciled these lines: 


My pear Mr. HamItton: 

Forgive me for seeming ungrateful; I am not 
that. But I must not be a burden to strangers, 
however kind and friendly they are; and I know 
it is best for me to be alone. 

I have found a safe, quiet, respectable place, 
where I can wait. They say that those who re- 
cover from a lapse like mine do not remember 
what happened in the interval. So I shall write 
out the account of our meeting and put it away 
with your card. And when I am myself again 
I will write you and tell you so, and try to thank 
you properly. 

In the meantime don’t worry about me. And 
please don’t try to find me. 

Most gratefully yours, 
Eve PERSONNE. 


She sat back in her chair and discon- 
tentedly reread the note. It was not right, 
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but what more could she say? She must 
mail it at once, before she changed her 
mind about sending it. 

She made a journey uptown. She must 
mail that letter in a part of the city remote 
from where she lived, for of course Eric 
Hamilton would regard the postmark as a 
clew. 

At a modest shop on a side street she 
bought more stationery, pens, penholders 
and ink, and persuaded the proprietor to 
sell her a stamp from his private supply. 
There she also put her letter into its en- 
vclope, addressed it, and later mailed it in 
a box on the upper West Side. 

After that she took a long walk in Cen- 
tral Park—she was finding hér way about 
without difficulty, thanks to a city map she 
had also purchased—and bought her nec- 
essary household supplies and a few more 
magazines. After all this it was only eleven 
o’clock, and the long day stretched before 
her as an appalling blank to be filled. 

However, there was Marcel’s visit in the 
evening to look forward to, and she killed 
the seemingly endless interval by a visit to 
the public library, to write at a table there 
the account of her meeting with Hamilton. 
That suggested keeping a running record 
of her entire experience. 

She wrote the bald facts from the time 
of the memory lapse, putting down the epi- 
sodes without comment, save in the matter 
of Hamilton’s kindness. To that she gave 
its tribute, reflecting with a deep breath 
that some day she might show him the 
record. 

On an impulse she included his Chicago 
address. If anything happened to her— 
she winced as the familiar phrase shot into 
her mind, telling herself that the worst had 
already happened — he would be notified. 
There was always a chance that she might 
be run down in the street, or taken ill and 
lose consciousness. 

Still another possibility loomed in the 
offing, but she refused to consider it. Her 
brain and her will were standing by, thus 
far. 

She did not let herself even consider the 
chance that they might not continue so 
to do. That way madness lay! 

The writing kept her occupied for more 
than an hour. Then she read for two 
hours. The library attendants paid no at- 
tention to her after they had supplied her 
book needs. 

She successfully fought off the impulse 
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to ask for something on amnesia. Such 
reading might add to her panic. Better 
remain ignorant and hold to the thought 
that in another day and a half she would 
regain her memory. 

She entered a drug store and had a glass 
of milk as a late luncheon at the fountain. 
Then she went back to Central Park and 
spent an additional two hours watching 
children at play. She happened on one 
especially pretty scene. An artist, white- 
haired, but clearly young of heart, had set 
up his easel near the lake, obviously to 
make sketches. 

Children came and went around him, 
glancing at his work or lingering a moment 
to watch it, and receiving a kindly, absent 
smile from the painter. As he arose to 
change the position of his painting stool, 
he observed beside him a mite of a child, 
about four, holding a doll as shabby as 
herself. 

The doll had been a rag affair, with a 
large flat face. Now the face was not only 
flat, but vacant. Most of the painted fea- 
tures had disappeared. 

“My, my!” said the artist. ‘ Where’s 
your baby’s face?” 

The infant stared, first at him and then 
at her doll. Apparently she had heretofore 
seen nothing wrong with it. 

Now, gazing at it with his eyes, she was 
filled with horror. Her eyes dimmed, her 
mouth opened, and she lifted her voice and 
wept. 

The artist was conscience-stricken. 

“Here, here!” he cried, grasping the 
doll. ‘“ There’s nothing we can’t fix!” 

He proceeded to paint on the doll a face 
of surpassing beauty—very round, very big 
brown eyes, a pink nose, a mouth that 
smiled, real ears, even a suggestion of hair. 
The child watched the rejuvenation in 
breathless rapture. 

An older sister, who had arrived on the 
scene filled with the darkest suspicion of 
the artist’s motives, conquered these and 
constituted herself a guard to beat back 
envious youngsters who were hastening to 
the beauty specialist with their dolls. 

“You go away from here,” she ordered. 
“No doll ain’t goin’ to get done but Ma- 
mie’s.” 

The artist handed the renovated doll to 
its owner, who received it with a gasp of 
delight. Despite the ruling of Mamie’s sis- 
ter, the painter accepted another doll for 
retouching, and still another. 
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In all, he painted new faces on seven 
dolls, choosing in each instance, Eve was 
glad to observe, the more battered dolls 
from the shabbier owners. Then, as the 
caravan of children and dolls threatened 
to be endless, he picked up his easel and 
stool. 

“ That’s all,” he called out. ‘“ Every doll 
that needed treatment has had it, and the 
beauty parlor is closed.” 

To Eve, he added with a twinkle: “ I’d 
like nothing better than to put in the day 
at it!” 

“Tt was wonderful of you to give them 
all that time,” she said. 

She could not know that the artist was 
one of America’s best, but she liked his 
face, and something in his smile reminded 
her of Eric Hamilton. She was glad he 
had spoken to her, and grateful for the mo- 
mentary human contact. 

He seemed to sense something unusual in 
the atmosphere, for although he had slipped 
his easel under his arm, he did not hurry 
away. Instead he looked at her more 
closely. 


“Tt’s lots of fun,” he testified. ‘“ But 


I’m afraid I’ve made a heap of trouble for 


others. After this every painter in the 
park will be expected to paint faces on 
dolls.” 

“They won’t do it,” Eve declared smil- 
ingly. 

“No,” he agreed, “I suppose they 
won’t, unless they’re dawdlers, as I am. 
I’m awfully lazy.” 

“T wonder if you are! 
lieve it.” 

She gave him another smile and a little 
nod and strolled away, feeling lonely. He 
was the type of man she would have liked 
as a friend. He was rather like Hamilton. 
It was strange that she thought of the 
young man so often. 

Just ahead of her she saw the ecstatic 
little parent of the first repainted doll hur- 
tying along the pathway, shepherded by 
the older sister. The younger child was 
still lost in rapt contemplation of her doll’s 
new face, but the older one was burdened 
by a sense of responsibility that she has- 
tened to voice as Eve joined the two. 

“T gotta git Mamie outa the park or 
some of them kids ‘ll swipe the doll off 
her,” she explained. 

Eve accompanied the pair to the nearest 
exit and along a side street on which, it 
now appeared, they lived. The older sister 
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mentioned casually that she was seven, and 
that her name was Sadie Burke. 

They came to a small, clean restaurant 
whose one window was adorned with agree- 
able-looking food. Both children stopped 
promptly before this display. 

“Mamie an’ me always stands here an’ 
tells what we like,” Sadie revealed, as Eve 
looked down in surprise at the interrup- 
tion. The game began without further 
preface. 

“ll have chicken,” Sadie declared. 

“T’ll have vaniler ice cream,” Mamie 
announced. 

“Tl have choc’late eclayers.” 

“ll have sausages.” 

Eve was touched. The children were 
not starving, but they were under-nour- 
ished, and their little mouths were water- 
ing in the presence of good food. She sud- 
denly joined the game. 

“T’ll have chops,” she said. 
in and have them all together.” 

It took a minute or two to make the 
children realize that the offer was serious. 
They finally decided that anything was 
possible, after the episode of the doll. This 
was to be one of those days. 

Eve ordered chops and coffee for herself, 
and chicken, mashed potatoes, bread and 
butter, milk, ice cream and cookies for the 
children. While they were eating the ban- 
quet she forgot her troubles, and over the 
ice cream she added the last touch to the 
rapture of the occasion. 

“Your dolly is so pretty now that her 
clothes ought to be clean,” she suggested, 
and was glad to see that the idea appealed 
to the children. “I'll make her some new 
ones.” 

‘““ Mamma washes our clo’es when she’s 
got time,” Sadie proudly announced. 
“* Mamma washes for everybody.” 

Eve decided that she would add herself 
to the number. She went home with the 
children to get their address and to close 
the bargain. 

The exacting duties of Mamie’s mother 
had hardly been overstated. The upper 
part of her body emerged from a washtub 
to greet the visitor, and the two women 
surveyed each other dimly through the 
steam of a cluttered kitchen. 

But Mrs. Burke proved appreciative to 
the shrill recital of her elder daughter, and 
she exclaimed over the doll and smiled over 
the luncheon. She was a hearty, good- 
natured creature, evidently well up to the 


“Let’s go 
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job of washing for “ everybody,” and she 
smilingly agreed to take on Eve’s limited 
laundry work if the young lady could bring 
the bundle every week. 

“You c’n carry it back and forth in a 
little suitcase,” she reminded her caller, 
and Eve agreed that she could. She some- 
how wanted to keep in touch with Mrs. 
Burke and her children. 


Marcel arrived at eight that evening, 
wearing his best garments and a highly ex- 
pectant expression. Eve had decided to 
tell him the truth. 

It was a risk, but he was already partly 
in her confidence, and it was probable that 
he had been questioned about her. Better 
let him have the facts than give his Gallic 
imagination too much rein. 


He listened with interest, but wholly 


without understanding, and obviously with 
relief. This little matter explained very 
well the oddness of mademoiselle. 

But of a certainty it was a trifle, over in 
a few days, as mademoiselle had suggested. 
His optimism cheered Eve, while she real- 
ized its source as ignorance. 

Marcel admitted that he had not as yet 
found her name, but his mind was busy on 
it. Nor could he remember the name of 
any of mademoiselle’s friends in Paris. But 
he was thinking of these things constantly, 
and very soon he would recall. 

In the meantime, if mademoiselle so 
wished, he would write to Léon, who had 
been mademoiselle’s real waiter, and who 
was now working in a big hotel on the Rue 
de la Paix. He would ask Léon to tell him 
all he remembered about the young lady of 
four years ago. 

“ But that will take two weeks!” Eve 
cried. ‘“ And he might not answer at once. 
Two weeks more of this!” 

Marcel was overwhelmed. He had for- 
gotten that detail. 

“However, please do it,” Eve said with 
a sigh. ‘“ Though I hope to God I won’t 
need it when it comes!” © 

Something about that exclamation made 
Marcel take a less cheery view of her situa- 
tion as he left her. 


The third night in the new quarters was 
a downright nightmare. For the mental 
fog did not lift. 

She was not to be relieved from it, then, 
in the three days. She did not realize how 
great her hope had been, how strongly it 
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had buoyed her, until she felt this stagger- 
ing blow of disappointment. 

But time—even three days of it—does 
something for one at twenty-three. Hope’s 
whispers became louder. 

This blackness would not last long. It 
could not last long. It might end at aay 
minute. 

In the meantime she would occupy her- 
self as much as she could. If it were to 
last, a reconstruction of life would be nec- 
essary. 

But as yet she closed her inner ears to 
the sound of battles in the future. If she 
must fight them, she would—at least she 
began to hope she would. But surely she 
could give herself a week’s truce. 

The days promised to be as alike as tele- 
graph poles on a country road. She walked 
and read and kept her written record, and 
made and delivered the new clothes for 
Mamie’s doll, and ate and slept—and 
waited. 


All the time memory was at her side like * 


a motionless, black figure, seemingly pre- 
paring to move, yet never stirring. A hun- 
dred times a day Eve caught at the trailing 
end of some suggestion which drifted near 


the outer edge of her consciousness, yet re- 


fused to be caught. 

She realized that these frantic, futile 
clutches were wearing her out, yet she 
dared not discontinue them. At any min- 
ute one of them might lead her back to 
safety. 

She spent most of her afternoons in the 
reading rooms of the library, walking to 
and from this refuge, for the exercise. Sev- 
eral times she met Miss Davenport on the 
stairs of the old apartment house, and was 
glad to observe that the young dancer had 
lost her look of acute physical suffering, 
although she still had a bluish pallor. 

The late afternoon of the fourth day 
was brightened by a visit from her neigh- 
bor. The dancing girl breezed in without 
waiting for an answer to a rather assertive 
knock, clad in a red Japanese kimono, with 
slippers and silk stockings to match. 

Her bobbed hair, which was naturally 
wavy, shone from a recent brushing. Eve 
observed with pleasure, as she arose to greet 
her, that there was no frowziness in the ap- 
pearance of the newcomer. Miss Daven- 
port was as immaculate as a red carnation, 
and she had the grin of a friendly puppy. 
Nothing about her suggested the stricken 
figure of a few nights before. 
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‘“‘ Hello!” she began, and added ingrati- 
atingly, without giving her hostess a chance 
to reply: “Got any cigarettes you c’n 
I don’t smoke. I’m awfully 
sorry.” 

The dancing girl sank into a chair as if 
this blow had been too much for her. 

“My aunt!” she observed, staring at the 
other with her round, china-blue eyes. “I 
thought there wasn’t a girl left that didn’t 
smoke these days. What’s the matter with 
you?” she ended, easily. ‘“ Got cancer of 
the throat?” 

‘No, it isn’t as bad as that,” Eve smiled. 
“JT just don’t. At least’”’—her voice 
changed—“ I don’t think I do.” 

The caller’s round eyes bored into hers. 

“Don’t you know?” 

“T mean I’m not a real smoker,” Eve 
hastily explained. “I’m not the kind that 
cares one way or another, so I haven't 
thought of smoking since I’ve been here.” 

Miss Davenport sighed. 

“That’s one to the jaw,” she admitted. 
“T’m out. It don’t happen once a year, 
but it’s happened now. I'll have to send 
Smith to get some.” 

But she made no move to leave, and Eve 
smiled at her, pathetically glad to have 
this cheerful guest enter her tragic domain. 

“What’s your line?” the caller suddenly 
demanded. 

“My line?” 

“Yep. Your lay, your spiel,” the other 
explained. ‘“ You gotta have eats, ain’t 
you? How d’you pay for ’em?” 

“Oh, you mean how do I earn my liv- 
ing?” Eve’s sense of pleasure in the in- 
terview perished. ‘I’m resting now,” she 
said in a tone that forbade further in- 
quiries; but she softened it by adding in- 
terestedly: “What do you do?” 

“Me? I dance at Jake’s.” 

Miss Davenport gave the information in 
a tone which implied that her mind was 
on something else. Her blue eyes still gim- 
leted, but their stare was the inoffensive 
one of a deeply interested baby. 

““Where’s Jake’s?” 

She gave the information, and went on 
with the interest attending an evidently 
enthralling subject. “ Jake’s,” it appeared, 
was not exactly what you would call one 
of the town’s swell joints. Neither was it 
a tough one. 

Eve inferred that it lay in comfortable 
serenity somewhere between these extremes, 
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and the speaker added that Jake himself 
was a good egg. 

‘You don’t need no letter from you 
pastor to get into Jake’s, but you sure get 
kicked out quick if you don’t behave your- 
self while you’re there,” Ivy Davenport en- 
thusiastically testified. 

‘““You shake a loose ankle, too, don’t 
you?” she added, so suddenly that Eve was 
startled out of her caution. 

‘“T don’t know,” she admitted. 

“cc Huh?” 

“TI mean I don’t know whether I’m a 
good dancer.” 

That brought another stare. 
Davenport arose. 

“You come into my joint and I’ll soon 
tell you,” she remarked with decision. 

She led the way back to her own quar- 
ters as she spoke, in superb assurance that 
she would be followed. Eve was almost 
amused—certainly more nearly amused 
than she had been since she had become a 
“ case.” 

She hesitated only an instant before ac- 
companying the other girl across the hall. 
She had been horribly lonely, and the ap- 
pearance of this vivid human thing in her 
befogged world was as welcome as light 
would have been in the black court she 
faced nightly. 

Miss Davenport’s “ joint” appeared at 
first like the ghost of a room, in which the 
added specter of a piano grinned at the 
visitor out of the shadows. But Ivy turned 
on the lights and revealed a small, com- 
fortable, too-vividly hued retreat, whose 
open windows admitted a breeze from the 
East River, only a few blocks away. 

The place was clean, but cluttered. 
There were floor cushions, sofa cushions, 
and chair cushions everywhere. There 
were innumerable signed photographs of 
men and women, with affectionate inscrip- 
tions written across them in large and dash- 
ing hands. 

There was a divan, and there were two 
easy-chairs. A tall mirror stood in one 
corner, and a phonograph in another cor- 
ner supplemented the musical atmosphere 
lent by the piano. 

“ Take a pew,” Miss Davenport urged, 
indicating one of the chairs, and while the 
guest was accepting the invitation her host- 
ess wound up the phonograph. She put 
in a record of rather blatant dance music, 
to the allure of which the hostess at once 
began to dance a fox trot. 


Then Miss 
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“ Know this?” she demanded. 

“ [—think so.” 

“Try it.” 

There was something in the music that 
was like the hostess, and Eve responded to 
them both. She took a few steps, at first 
tentatively, then with conviction. 

“And you didn’t know whether you 
could dance!” Miss Davenport jeered. 
“But I’m a shrinkin’ violet myself, so 
you’re all right with me, kid. Only don’t 
overdo the shy stuff. There’s lots of folks 
in the world never see you unless you step 
on ’em. Know this?” 

She began to dance a rather intricate 
Charleston, and Eve shook her head. 

“Tm afraid not.” 

“Well, try it.” 

Her persistence, although odd, was 
friendly, and Eve tried it. 

“ Not so good,” the hostess admitted. 
“This is the way. See?” 

She went through the steps and made a 
few suggestions, put her guest twice 
through the dance, and dropped into a 
chair with a sudden look of exhaustion. 

“T’m all in,” she admitted. “It gets 
me that way, these days—even a little of 
it. Ain’t it the limit, when I’ve always 
been so well? Say, what’s your name, any- 
how?” she interrupted herself to ask. 

“ Personne.” 

“ Berson? I thought that’s what Smith 
said ’twas. All right! Listen, Miss Ber- 
son, let’s get down to cases. I ain’t been 
doin’ this for my health, you know—drag- 
gin’ you in here and puttin’ you through a 
rehearsal. It’s business. See? What I 
want to say is—you’re out of a job, ain’t 
you? Well, I’m the jane can get you one!” 

She was so beamingly satisfied with her 
little ruse and its success that Eve was 
touched. 

“Tt’s awfully good of you,” she said 
warmly, ‘‘ but—” 

“ But nothin’! It’s with Jake!” 

It was clear that Miss Davenport ex- 
pected this statement to clinch the matter, 
and it did. Eve arose. 

“ Nothing doing,” she laughed, adopting 
her new friend’s vocabulary. ‘“ That’s not 
the sort of job I’m looking for.” 

“It’s the sorta thing you c’n do. All 
the girls that’s tried other places wants to 
dance at Jake’s,” Ivy hurried on, losing her 
look of confidence. ‘ Jake’s white—and 
he’s straight.” 

Eve took her hand. 
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“ You’re more than kind,” she said. “ ] 
can’t thank you enough; but dancing isn’t 
my line.” 

“You ain’t great,” Miss Davenport 
frankly admitted, “‘ but you’re good. And 
you got a nice look about you. You’d suit 
Jake like a poached egg suits toast. He 
likes ’em re-fined.” 

Eve laughed. 

“T’m sorry,” she said, “ but it’s out of 
the question. Thank you a thousand times, 
just the same.” 

“You mean it? No kiddin’?” 
could not believe she had heard aright. 

“T mean it. But I won’t forget how 
kind you’ve been.” 

““Well—” The hostess was cut to the 
heart, and didn’t care who knew it. All the 
lines in her impish face turned downward. 
Eve moved toward the door. 

“ What’s the rush? Have a cigarette,” 
Ivy absently invited, pointing to a well 
filled brass box on the table. 

“ No, thanks, I don’t smoke.” 

“Sure, you don’t! Gee, didn’t I give 
m’self away that time!” 

Ivy giggled, and the little social mishap 
banished her gloom, which Eve suspected 
would not have lasted long in any case. At 
the threshold the guest turned. 

“‘ Will you come and see me sometimes?” 

“ Surest thing you know,” Ivy promised. 

‘“‘ And you won’t think I don’t appreciate 
your offer? This world seems full of Good 
Samaritans,” Eve gratefully added. 

Ivy stared. That last was too much for 
her, and the visitor carried away a memory 
of unwinking, china-blue eyes. 

Eve gave much thought to Miss Daven- 
port’s suggestion in the week that followed. 
If this thing was to last—and at the mere 
reflection an icy chill of apprehension 
slithered down her spine—the time for re- 
construction work must soon come. She 
would have to do something to earn money. 

Although she was spending no money 
save for laundry work, the weekly cleaning, 
and the cost of the simple meals she pre- 
pared on the gas stove, she could not live 
indefinitely on her remaining two hundred 
dollars. What wage earning possibilities 
could she consider? 

A second call from Miss Ivy Davenport 
answered the question. 


IV 


Ivy 


At ten o’clock one night a week later 4 
sharp tap on Eve’s outer door was impa- 
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tiently repeated before she could respond 
to it. Her heartbeats quickened. 

Darkness still brought its nightmares, 
and she usually read until twelve or one 
o’clock before she could face the ordeal of 
going to bed. 

Now, as she put down her book, she had 
a vision of pursuers—Hamilton or a nurse, 
or both—battering down her defenses. 

The absurdity of the reflection struck 
her, and she indulged in a twisted smile at 
her own expense as she hurried to answer 
the summons. It was Smith, no doubt, 
with some practical question about supplies. 

But the visitor was not the janitor. The 
door opened before Eve could reach it, and 
Ivy Davenport projected herself into the 
room. She was as resplendent as a Christ- 
mas tree, and clearly dressed for Jake’s, 
but the expression on her impish face was 
one of acute agony. 

“Say,” she asked without preface, “ got 
a hot water bottle?” 

As if in explanation of this abrupt re- 
quest she clasped her side with her hand 
and lurched with a groan into the nearest 
chair. 


“One of my attacks,” she brought out 


between stiff lips. “I get ’em every now 
and then, damn ’em, and they’re just hell. 
I started out, thinkin’ I’d get over this, like 
I do sometimes, but I hadda come back. 
They ain’t killed me yet, so I guess this 
won’t. But it ’d help an awful lot if I 
could crawl into bed with a hot water 
bottle.” 

“I’m terribly sorry.” Eve hurried to 
her side, sympathetic but helpless. “I 
haven’t a thing. You see, I’m only here 
for a few weeks, and I didn’t bring any 
trunks.” 

“I know. Wow!” 

Ivy bent and twisted under a spasm of 
pain. 

“Let me help you to bed,” Eve said 
quickly. “Can you get back if I give 
you an arm?” 

“T guess so—but don’t rush me!” 

The dancing girl stood up with a gasp, 
leaning heavily on the supporting arm. 

“Pll put you to bed first,” Eve suggest- 
ed. “Then I'll run out and get a hot 
water bottle. I suppose there’s a drug 
Store near here. Perhaps I can get some- 
thing else, too. What helps you most?” 

“TI got some medicine, but nothin’ helps 
me like the hot water bottle does. I took 
mine to Queenie Morris’s Sunday night 
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and forgot it the next mornin’. Whatcha 
know "bout that? The one thing I ain’t 
never without since these attacks began. 
Wow!” 

“ Don’t try to talk.” 

Eve helped her back across the hall and 
into Ivy’s bedroom. It was a much larger 
room than her own, and even in her pre- 
occupation the stranger realized that it of- | 
fered a superb sample of what not to do 
in home decoration. 

It was a study in red and cream—in 
which a cream wall with flaming red roses, 
flaming chintz curtains and a flaming rug 
were a setting for a cream-white wooden 
bed with painted red roses on the head and 
footboards. Later Miss Davenport ex- 
plained that she had furnished the room on 
the keynote of this bed, which was her 
dearest treasure. 

Now Eve lowered the owner of these 
objects of delight into a chair and, finding 
her unable to do anything for herself, brisk- 
ly proceeded to undress her. 

“ You’re awful good,” Ivy groaned, lend- 
ing herself to the ministrations like a help- 
less child. “ I'll feel better soon’s I’m be- 
tween the sheets.” 

Undressing her was a simple process, and 
Eve performed it easily. The girl was clad 
only in a one piece evening gown, very 
brief as to skirt and bodice, a silk bras- 
siére, an elastic corset band, silk stockings, 
satin slippers, and a pair of silk knicker- 
bockers. 

She feebly indicated red pyjamas lying 
across the foot of the bed, and Eve hustled 
her into them and bent to pull off her 
stockings and slippers. 

“It’s a shame to leave you do all this,” 
Ivy muttered. “But if I bent I’d never 
straighten out again.” 

“Tm glad to help you.” 

Eve got her into bed—its sheets were 
clean, she observed with approval, although 
the pillowcases smelled of cold cream—and 
drew the counterpane up to her patient’s 
chin. 

As she did so she wondered if she had 
been a nurse in her previous state of ex- 
istence. It was pleasant to discover that 
she could do things efficiently. It bol- 
stered her self-respect. 

‘‘ Now I'll go for the hot water bottle,” 
she said. “Keep still till I get back. 
Hadn’t I better call a doctor, too?” 

“No, I don’t want doctors round me.” 
Despite her pain, Ivy spoke sharply, al- 
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most roughly, and Eve felt a deepening of 
her strong fellow feeling for this other girl 
who so obviously shared her dread of the 
medical profession. 

“It’s bad enough to see the undertaker 
lookin’ through the winda, without havin’ 
a doctor drag him in,” Ivy added more 

naturally. 

' “We won’t ask either of them to this 
party,” Eve promised, and hurried out. 

She put the water to boil before she left 
the apartment, incidentally making the 
discovery that her neighbor’s bathroom and 
kitchenette were much better equipped 
than her own. When she got back she 
filled the bottle and gave it to the sufferer, 
who settled it into place with a groan of 
relief. 

“Most of the pain’s here,” Ivy said, 
vaguely indicating a region between her 
waist and her heart. ‘“ But none of the 
fool doctors could tell me what makes it. 
’Twon’t last much longer now — but I’m 
all in when it’s over.” 

“Tl sit here till you feel better.” 

The amateur nurse softened the light 
and drew an easy-chair close to the bed. 

“Don’t talk. Just relax and try to go 
to sleep,” she added as she settled into 
comfort. 

“There’s somethin’ I’d rather you’d do. 
’Twould help an awful lot if you’d do it,” 
Ivy urgently remarked. 

“What is it?” 

Eve asked the question without suspi- 
cion. Her mind was centered on the girl’s 
condition—surely a serious one for a 
dancer. The dancer’s next words startled 
her. 

“It’s my job,” she muttered. “I’m go- 
in’ to lose it for this—that’s all.” 

“ Oh—I’m sorry!” 

“Yep. Jake said he didn’t wanta be 
hard on me, but he couldn’t be left in the 
lurch again. So the nex’ time I didn’t come 
or send a substitoot, it would be the air for 
mine.” 

“ T see!” 

Eve saw with a clearness that made her 
wince. Evidently Miss Davenport expect- 
ed a great deal from her fellow beings. She 
would not have been surprised if this 
“‘ Miss Berson,” having put her to bed and 
eased her pain, now announced her inten- 
tion of substituting for her at the cabaret. 

Eve felt that she had definite limitations, 
and that one of them had been reached. 
Jake’s! To dance at Jake’s! 
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“ You oughtn’t to talk,” she pointed out. 
“If you’d go up there and report to Jake 
you could bluff your way through the 
dances,” Ivy insisted. ‘“ You’d do fine. 
The other girls ’d help you, if you tol’ ’em 
what it meant. The fellas would, too. 
They’re all my frien’s. They’d see you 
weren’t put up against it.” 

“ But, good Heavens, I can’t—” 

Eve became conscious of her tone and 
checked her words, appalled. This girl 
had come to her days ago, offering her a 
job because she believed her to be down 
and out. 

Now it was clearly up to her to recipro- 
cate. The demand was a wild one, of 
course, but surely she was the last human 
being who should fail any one in trouble. 

She thought of Hamilton—of the swift 
willingness with which he had come to her 
help in her crisis. She could never repay 
him, but here was a chance to pass on the 
mercy and kindness he had shown her. 

This girl’s job was at stake—her very 
bread and butter. As for herself, she could 
stand Jake’s for one night, whatever possi- 
bilities it might hold. 

She leaned over the bed in which Ivy 
now lay in the exhaustion of extreme pain. 

“ Tell me what you want me to do,” she 
said kindly, “and I'll try to do it. What 
bluff must I make?” 

She was rewarded by the look in the 
other girl’s face as she struggled up on an 
elbow. 

“ There’s nothin’ to it,” Ivy said eagerly. 
“Even if you can’t dance all the dances— 
and I’m bettin’ you can—it ’ll help if you 
just go there and tell Jake how it is, and 
offer to take my place. Talk to him first, 
and then go to the dressin’ room. Ask for 
Queenie Morris. She’s Jake’s head hostess. 
She’s my pal, too, and the best of the lot. 
She’ll do the rest.” 

“T understand. But—you’re quite sure 
Jake’s place is all right?” 

The girl in the bed was spent by the ef- 
fort of talking, but she rallied to this ques- 
tion. 

“T’ll tell the world it is,” she brought 
out. “Don’t you get no idea of rough 
stuff. There’s nothin’ like it at Jake’s. 
Straight business, on the level,’ good eats, 
good music, a pretty good crowd—and big 
Jimmy Murphy on the job to throw out 
wild ones. It ain’t a club. ’Most any one 
can get in—but they can’t stay in less they 
behave. The substitoots get three dollars 
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for the night and a five-cent card for every 
dance they give visitors, besides their tips. 
You'll get that to-night, of course. All I’m 
worryin’ about is to hold my place for the 
winter. See what I mean?” 

Eve could not help wondering how, on a 
few dollars a night, Miss Davenport’s in- 
come ran to an apartment, silk lingerie, 
overstuffed furniture, and painted beds. As 
if the sick girl had read the thought, she 
hurried on. 

“ You'll knock down six or eight dollars 
a night without tryin’. I make ten or 
twelve. Any guy that’s a real guy ’Il slip 
you a dollar or two for dancin’ with him a 
lot, specially if he lands on your feet most 
of the time. An’ there’s always some guy 
will pay for your supper, too. 

“Say,” she added with sudden anxiety, 
“you got anything to wear?” 

Eve looked at her blankly. 

“ No—I didn’t bring an evening dress.” 

“ Then take one of mine—any you like. 
You and me’s about the same size. But 
hurry. That closet—see?” 

Eve hurried, and selected the least flam- 
boyant of Miss Davenport’s several danc- 


ing gowns—a fairly simple creation in 
white and silver. 

“The slippers to match is on the top 
shelf.” 

Eve found the slippers without difficulty. 
Evidently Miss Davenport had a sense of 


order. They were a trifle large, but, like 
the gown, they passed muster. 

Ivy, blue-white around the mouth, ap- 
proved the result, and Eve also received 
from the long mirror in the living room the 
assurance that it was not bad. 

“T only got one evenin’ wrap,” Ivy con- 
fessed, ‘‘ but it goes with ’most anything.” 

It did. 

“Do I have to dance with every one 
that asks me?” Eve inquired when she was 
ready to leave. 

Ivy looked at her with a flicker in her 
pain-filled eyes. 

“Say, haven’t you never even deen in a 
cabaret ?”” 

As Eve did not reply, she answered the 
question. 

“°Course you got to dance with ’em if 
you wanta make a hit. The big features 
is the program dances, but the men is there 
for a good time, an’ you gotta help. If 
they ain’t perfect gentlemen you tip the 
wink to Jimmy an’ he gives ’em the air. 

“But it’s like I told you,” she adacd 
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more faintly. “ You do what I said. If 
you can’t dance or don’t wanta, they’ll all 
help you out. They’re my frien’s.” 

Within the next hour, when she had 
reached Jake’s, Eve discovered that Miss 
Davenport had not overrated her own 
popularity. It was eleven when she got to 
the address Ivy had given her, and the 
place was not yet in full swing. 

Less than a dozen couples were supping 
or dancing in the big main room. But 
they and the cabaret had a reassuring air. 
Indeed, at first glance, the scene suggested 
a fairly conventional supper room. 

A second glance brought out a rope-in- 
closed dancing square, a rather unusual 
sturdiness and watchfulness about the wait- 
ers, the presence of several typical lounge 
lizards, and the fact that the elaborately 
uniformed orchestra played nothing but 
jazz of a highly nerve-stimulating quality. 
The decorations might have been suggest- 
ed by Miss Davenport. They were cream 
and a bright vermilion, the iatter lending 
itself to cubistic swirls and spirals. 

Jake was in the fastness of his private 
office, a small partitioned retreat off the 
main room. Eve’s modest request to see 
the manager, combined with the mention 
of Miss Davenport’s name, procured an 
immediate audience. 

She found the proprietor a small, slender 
Jew in his early thirties. He was dressed 
in immaculate evening clothes, and his bril- 
liantined hair clung to his head like black 
paint. He had the pallid complexion of 
the night worker. 

He was reclining easily on the end of his 
spine in a swivel chair. A cigar was held so 
firmly between his lips that it made his 
thin mouth an oblique line. 

His hands were clasped behind his head, 
his feet were on the desk in front of him, 
and he did not change this restful attitude 
when the newcomer entered. He merely 
turned upon her the unwinking gaze of two 
remote black eyes. 

Three elaborately dressed young men, 
who. were sitting near him in chairs tipped 
back against the wall, added to his an ob- 
servation no less steady and much more 
interested. 

“T’ve come to substitute for Miss Dav- 
enport,” Eve explained. 

“*S’matter ‘ith her?” 

Jake spoke without relaxing his tight- 
lipped grip of the cigar, but Eve interpret- 
ed him rightly. 
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- “ She’s sick.” 

“ Again, eh?” 

The personal charm of Jake, as set forth 
by Miss Davenport, was escaping Eve thus 
far. 

“°S ’ur name?” he ended. 

“¢ Berson.” 

Eve had decided to accept Miss Daven- 
port’s version. 

“°S ’ur address?” 

“The same as hers.” 

“ Know how t’ dance?” 

“Miss Davenport says I do. I can’t do 
solo work, but I think I can get along in 
the other dances.” 

“°S ope so. Awri’. Report t’ Morris.” 

Jake nodded and removed the remote 
black eyes from her face. The audience 
was over, and Eve left the private office. 

“Where’s the dressing room, please?” 
she asked an especially husky waiter she 
met just beyond its threshold. 

“ Ladies’ room upstairs t’ th’ left.” 

Evidently Jake’s staff had caught some- 
thing of his economy of speech. Eve 
checked the man as he was hurrying on. 

“ What I mean,” she explained, “ is the 
artistes’ room. Where will I find Miss 
Queenie Morris?” 

The man grinned, then swept her with 
a deliberate survey. 

‘Artists’ room, eh?” he mimicked. 
“ That’s a good one!” His grin faded 
under the discovery that the head waiter 
was coming toward them, and he added 
quickly: ‘ Down that hall,” and passed on. 

Eve followed to its end the narrow pas- 
sage he had indicated, guided by the sound 
of voices. The door of a room at the right 
was yawning slightly, and a glance through 
the opening suggested that here was her 
destination. 

A half dozen girls in evening gowns oc- 
cupied its limited space, lending themselves 
to various occupations. One, in the only 
easy-chair, sat holding a hand glass and 
touching up an already striking facial color 
scheme. 

A second was down on a knee, sewing the 
beginning of a run in the top of one of her 
silk stockings. A third fluffed her bobbed 
hair before a full length mirror, and the 
remaining three, in attitudes differing from 
Jake’s but equally unconventional, were 
smoking and resting. 

Eve tapped the door panel and waited 
on the threshold. No one answered, so she 
pushed the door wide. 
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“Pardon. Where will I find the head 
hostess, Miss Morris?” she asked. 

The girl who was sewing the stocking 
run raised her eyes from the absorbing 
task. 

“Right here,” she said brusquely, with- 
out moving. 

‘““Miss Davenport told me to come to 
you,” Eve explained. “ She’s sick.” 

“ Again!” Miss Morris’s exclamation 
held more sympathy than Jake’s, and she 
added briskly: ‘“ Gawd, the poor kid!” 

She had suspended for an instant her 
labors on the run, but now she resumed 
them as if all had been said. 

“T’m substituting for her,” Eve con- 
tinued with a smile. “ At least, I’m trying 
to.” 

The information interested all the girls. 
Miss Morris nodded. 

“Fine,” she said heartily. “ Stick 
around till I finish this damned thing, and 
I'll put you wise to what you gotta do.” 
As an afterthought she added: “ Come in.” 

Eve entered the crowded room. There 
was no empty chair, so she remained stand- 
ing beside Miss Morris, looking around 
with the interest of a pilgrim among new 
One of the smokers spoke lan- 


scenes. 
guidly. 

“W’at’s eatin’ Ivy?” she wanted to 
know. “Same ol’ t’ing?” 


She was a tall girl with green eyes, a 
superb figure, regular features, and red 
hair almost as closely cut as Jake’s. She 
had a look of distinction, a voice harsh and 
shrill, and her accent was the one heard 
in New York’s East Side slums. 

“Yes. She says she’s had such attacks 
before,” Eve replied. 

“J’ll tell the woild she has! They’re 
the t’ings she ain’t got nothin’ else but. 
I’m wonderin’ how long Jake’ll stand for 
it,” the tall girl drawled. 

“ Don’t strain your mind tryin’ to think, 
Maizie,” the head hostess suggested. ‘‘ But 
if you really wanta know, I'll say Jake’ll 
stand for it as long as Ivy can dance better 
than the rest of us. You ain’t feelin’ up 
to Ivy’s acrobatic waltz yourself, are you?” 

Eve decided that she liked Miss Morris. 
Queenie, having thus suppressed Maizie, 
and also conquered the run, now felt her- 
self up to other duties. She arose, shook 
out her skirt, cast a critical glance at the 
reflection of her legs in the long mirror, 
and turned to the newcomer, prepared to 
give her an undivided attention. 
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“ Set down,” she invited. “ Here, Stella, 
don’t be a pig!” 

She seized the legs of the girl called 
Stella, a tired-looking and _plain-faced 
young person who was lying at full length 
on the room’s one couch, and swung them 
to the floor. 

Stella retrieved the cigarette that had 
been dislodged from her lips by the brisk- 
ness of this maneuver, and gloomily hud- 
dled in the couch’s top corner. 

Miss Morris calmly pressed the visitor 
into part of the vacated space and fitted 
herself into what was left. 

“ What’s your label?” she asked. 

“ Berson.” . 

“New in the business?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T thought so.” Miss Morris had the 
air of one adjusting her shoulders to a 
burden. 

“Well, things don’t light up here till the 
theater crowd blows in,” she resumed, 
“and that ain’t for ten or fifteen minutes 
yet. After they come we all gotta be out 
there, settin’ around in our corner. The 
bunch there now is reg’lars that come early 
to get good tables. They know each other. 
It’s when the singles begin to wash in, or 
two or three men comes together, that we 
get busy.” 

“How do we get busy?” 

“My Gawd!” Miss Morris exchanged 
a deeply eloquent glance with Maizie, who 
was smiling a sharp-toothed, snakelike 
smile. The instructress continued her ex- 
planation in depressed tones. 

“We're dancers, and we’re Jake’s host- 
esses, too. See?” 

“Our job,” Stella added, “is to keep 
the men from dyin’ of homesickness after 
they git here.” 

Queenie ignored Stella. 

“When a man’s settin’ alone at a table, 
or two or three men are together lookin’ 
like it’s Decoration Day and they’re sayin’ 
it with flowers, I drift up and give ’em the 
glad eye. Nothin’ fresh, you understand. 
Just a kind look to let them know there’s 
a live wire near. If they speak, I find out 
who they are; and later I introduce them 
to some of the girls, if they see any they 
wanta meet. If they don’t re-spond, I 
breeze ,past like I hadn’t seen ’em, and try 
some others. None of the other girls goes 
near till I find out who the men are and 
interduce them. If you seen your own 
brother at a table you couldn’t go to him 
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till I said you might. That’s all there is to 
it, but it’s gotta be done with class.” 

To the novice there seemed a great deal 
to it. 

“Tf they respond, I suppose we dance 
with them?” she asked, anxious to get a 
more definite line on Ler individual duties 
than Ivy had given her. 

“ Ain’t she the clever kid?” Maizie mur- 
mured. “Got it the very foist time.” 

“ Dance with ’em if they want you to,” 
the instructress coldly explained. “ If they 
want you to set down and give ’em the 
story of your life, let ‘em have it. Only 
make it snappy. No sob stuff. Maizie 
tells °em she’s a Russian princess, and it 
goes over great. If they wanta talk while 
you listen, leave ’em do it.” 

“ They'll tell you how lonesome they 
are,” Stella contributed and _ sneered. 
“Lonesome! They don’t make me weep 
with that dope. The men that comes here 
is as lonesome as angle worms in a box of 
bait!” 

Stella, Eve learned, was a black pessi- 
mist. She also was a man hater, and freely 
confessed that she had no use for women. 
She and Queenie Morris usually spoke 
better English than the other girls; but on 
occasion they could, and often did, draw on 
the argot of the gutter. 

All this Eve grasped later. At present 
the lesson of the moment went on. 

“ There’s two things you don’t stand 
for,” Queenie was saying in a crisper tone. 
“You don’t take insults and you don’t 
drink from pocket flasks. Jake’s rules. 
See? Men that come here has got to treat 
us like ladies, and there’s nothin’ for Jake 
in havin’ us poison ourselves on what they 
bring with ’em.” 

“ How about the program dances?” 

“ Know them?” 

“No.” 

“Then you better forget ’em. You 
won’t be missed,” Queenie frankly added. 
“ After you watch them once or twice you 
might slip in all right. To-night just nose 
around and keep an eye on the lonelies, an’ 
it ‘ll be O. K. with Jake.” 

Miss Morris seemed to share her chum’s 
admiration of Jake, and Eve wondered 
why. Later she learned that the proprietor 
of the cabaret held the respect of his em- 
ployees by the impersonality of his attitude 
toward them. He was always just, and 
sometimes generous, but his acquaintance 
with his dancers began all over every night. 
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To Eve the whole experience was part of 
the dream she was in, but the nightmare 
was lessening. She was intensely interest- 
ed, and she realized that she also was a 
trifle more sophisticated than these girls 
thought her. 

She had never danced in cabarets—she 
was sure of that. She knew nothing of 
their intimate inner workings, or of the 
duties of employees. But she must have 
known such places as at least an occasional 
visitor, for the superficial aspects of this 
one held no surprises for her. 

“What you’re really here for, Berson, 
is to admire the men,” Stella drawled. 
‘Make ’em see what wonderful guys you 
think they are, and you'll be a wow.” 

“When you lamp Billy Cooke get ’im t’ 
tell his story *bout—” 

Maizie was smiling her sharp-toothed 
smile as she spoke, but it died under the 
sudden look Queenie gave her. y 

“Lay off that, Maizie,” Miss Morris 
tolerantly advised, and to Eve’s surprise 
the green-eyed blonde obeyed, with merely 
a slight widening of her smile. 

“ Berson ain’t goin’ to high-hat us, and 
we ain’t going to kid Berson, or give her 
the wrong dope,” Queenie went on. “ She’s 
here to help Ivy, and that goes with us. 
Now, Berson, if you think you’ve had 
enough gasoline to roll out on the floor 
with, we’ll start—and I'll put you wise to 
the reg’lars and the loose-ankle boys.” 

“Which are the loose-ankle boys?” 

Eve had begun to fear that Miss Morris 
had much more to say about the inside 
workings here, so she listened avidly. 

“The reg’lars are the guys that come 
every night and scatter their coin. The 
loose-ankle boys are the instructors, the 
lads Jake hires to dance with the dames 
that blow in for a good time. The boys 
look after the women like we look after 
the men, and it’s just as much on the level, 
and it goes two ways. After half a dozen 
rounds with heavyweight dames from New- 
ark or Bayonne, the boys often get a dol- 
lar or two to keep on dancin’ and teach- 
in’, just like we do from men that’s got 
hearts.” 

“ And take it from me, we earn it,” Stel- 
la, murmured. 

The newcomer’s expression must have 
shown that she was growing confused, for 
Miss Morris sighed. 

“Give it to ’er in easy woids,” Maizie 
advised. 
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“The boys are here to look after the 
lady patrons,” Queenie patiently explained. 
“That’s all they gotta do—but Gawd 
knows it’s enough. Any woman that’s got 
a real face c’n make some man bring her 
to a cabaret and dance with her. The 
ones that come alone and has to fall back 
on the boys are the ones Gawd forgot. 
Don’t pay any attention to the loose-ankle 
lads. They'll come buzzin’ round, for they 
need a change bad, and they’! want to give 
you the once-over because you’re green. 
But Jake ain’t payin’ us nickels to dance 
with them.” 

All the girls were intrigued by the new- 
comer’s presence, and they showed it in 
various ways—some by talking, the rest 
by close attention to what was said. 

“Do nice women come here?” 

Eve’s question was a mistake, and every 
face in the room showed that it was. For 
a moment Miss Morris appeared too pained 
to reply, and the close-cropped Maizie took 
upon herself the enlightenment of the 
novice. 

“Say, what d’you t’ink this is?” she 
demanded, fixing her hard green eyes on 
the questioner. ‘“ An’ what d’you t’ink we 
are? Lemme tell you—” 

“* Aw, be yourself, Maizie!” Miss Mor- 
ris had recovered her voice and her easy 
tolerance. ‘‘ Can’t you see the girl don’t 
know a thing? It’s just ign’rance with 
her,” she dispassionately explained to the 
other girls. 

“You bet nice women come here,” she 
told Eve. ‘‘ We’re here, and if you think 
us girls ain’t on the level you got another 
guess. And nice women from uptown come 
here, too. Don’t pull any more bones like 
that. Come on now and we'll step out and 
give the crowd an eyeful. Hello! Some 
Ritzy guys has come in while we talked, 
and they ain’t dead ones, either. They was 
here the other night, but they had two girls 
with ’em, so we let ’em alone.” 

Eve followed her with a sinking heart. 
What had she let herself in for? 

But the two young men they approached 
were wholesome-looking American lads. 
They had just given an order to a waiter, 
and for the present were more interested 
in having it filled than in the scene around 
them. 

Queenie cast a radiant smile at them, 
and one of the young men returned it with 
a cheerful but impersonal grin. She slowed 
her steps a little distance from the table, 
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checking Eve’s swifter movement by a 
warning pressure of the arm. 

‘Look at them settin’ there, waitin’ for 
bread and milk, with good music goin’ to 
waste,” she tentatively observed, in a tone 
designed to reach the ears of the new- 
comers. 

The latter looked up, this time with at- 
tention. The girls were under inspection 
now, to be taken or rejected. To Eve the 
moment was horrible. 

“ Give us time, girly, give us time,” the 
young man with the grin urged. ‘“ We’re 
hungry, and we’ve got a pair of Welsh rab- 
bits coming. But if we’re able to move 
after the stuff you folks serve here, I'll take 
you out to the center of the floor and make 
a Maypole of you.” 

His friend had been watching Eve. 

“ That goes for me, too,” he quietly told 
her. 

“It’s a date,” Queenie agreed, and tact- 
fully started to move on. But the quiet 
young man spoke again. 

“ Won’t the ladies join us and have some 
of the rabbit?” 

The young man of the grin frowned. 

“We only ordered two, and I could eat 
them both,” he plaintively observed. 

“ We'll order two more.” 

As he spoke the quiet young man drew 
out for Eve the chair next to him. Miss 
Morris secured the remaining empty chair 
for herself and sat down with a sigh of 
achievement. 

“Willie, you ain’t got the nice manners 
of your boy friend,” she told the grinning 
youth. “ But if you stick around with him 
pr’aps you'll improve. Got a cigarette?” 

The grinning youth had, and offered his 
case. Miss Morris helped herself and 
passed it to Eve, who hesitated an instant 
and then took a cigarette and lighted it at 
the match the quiet young man held for 
her. 

“ My name is Hunt,” he told her as he 
did so. 

“Hers is Miss Berson. She’s new to 
this work. I’m Queenie Morris.” 

Miss Morris made the announcement 
with an air that impelled the grinning 
‘youth to get up and bow deeply, and 
Queenie accepted the burlesque homage 
with a care-free grin equal to his own. She 
had lit a cigarette without his assistance, 
and having established it firmly between 
her carmined lips, was doing the honors 
with easy affability. 
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“Don’t mention your name,” she ad- 
vised the grinning youth. “ My heart’s 
goin’ to tell me what it is pretty soon.” 

“You bet it will,” said the grinning 
youth in high good humor. “ I’m one of 
the sheiks you read about. One long lock 
into my eyes, girly, and you’re done for.” 

“Let’s see if I am,” Miss Morris sug- 
gested with sudden interest, and she made 
the experiment. Hunt turned to Eve. 

“You don’t exactly belong here, do 
you?” he asked. 

“No. Do you?” 

He laughed. 

“T’m afraid not,” he admitted. “I don’t 
care much about dancing, and I’m apt to 
get sleepy around midnight. I tried to 
persuade Jack to go home after the play, 
but he wouldn’t—and now I’m glad we 
didn’t.” 

The two Welsh rabbits came. Hunt had 
ordered two more, and the four young per- 
sons ate the sizzling pair already served. 

Queenie tactfully fed the lion’s share of 
her portion to the willing Jack, after tak- 
ing the precaution to tuck a napkin under 
his chin. The entente between them deep- 
ened. 

Jack laughed occasionally—-a friendly, 
youthful guffaw that Eve found very pleas- 
ant. Indeed, the inner panic with which 
she had begun this part of the adventure 
had now almost disappeared. 

A dozen couples were on the floor by 
this time, dancing a fox trot. Among them 
she saw several middle-aged women who 
might have been shining lights in suburban 
circles, and who were dancing sedately, but 
with great enjoyment. 

A few comfortable-looking fat men who 
might have been their husbands, but were 
not, danced with nice-looking young girls 
who might have been clerks or stenogra- 
phers. There was nothing to condemn in 
the appearance of the place or its habitués, 
and Eve began to realize the enormity of 
her question in the dressing room. 

Even the loose-ankle lads, who were 
dancing with the middle-aged women, al- 
though they had the tired eyes and pasty 
complexion of those who do their living at 
night, were as impeccable in deportment as 
young fellows at the dances in one’s own 
set. 

The reflection shot across Eve’s mind, 
and she caught her breath as she realized 
its significance. Another of those trailing 
ends, hanging just out of reach! 
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What young fellows? What set? What 
was the rest of this memory that had come 
for an instant and vanished? 

Would it give her, if she could catch 
that disappearing end, a clew that would 
lead her back to where she belonged? Were 
they the beginning of her cure—these half 
suggestions she was mentally and still vain- 
ly leaping to meet? 

Hunt was speaking. 

‘Shall you be here every night after 
this?” he asked. 

She came back to the present. 

“No,” she answered. “I’m only here 
as a substitute. I don’t expect to come 
again.” 

“Then we must make the most of to- 
night,” he said, and smiled. 

There was something very nice, if not 
reminiscent, about his look and manner. 
Probably he was merely a type she had 
known well and met often in her former 
environment. 

“Shall we dance now?” she heard him 
ask. 

Queenie and Jack were already on the 
floor. She arose slowly. 

“T’m not sure I dance very well,” she 
confessed, and caught his look of surprise 
as he put an arm around her and swung her 
out among the others. He was a good 
partner. 

“You're an odd girl!” Hunt skillfully 
guided her through a rapidly increasing 
congestion on the dancing floor. ‘“ What 
made you say you weren’t sure you could 
dance well?” 

“J wasn’t.” His expression made her 
amplify the terse statement. 

“T’m not very sure of anything just 
now,” she smilingly admitted. “I’m so 
new at all of this.” 

“Well, you can be sure you’re one of 
the good dancers on the floor to-night,” he 
said comfortably. ‘“ That’s a tribute, too, 
for there are a dozen here who know how to 
step out. That uptown bunch over there 
has some bully dancers in it.” 

She looked in the direction he indicated. 
A half dozen young men and girls, evi- 
dently of good families, were dancing in a 
close group. They were keeping to them- 
selves and ignoring the other patrons. 
Their eyes were tired and their expressions 
somewhat blasé, but they seemed content 
with their entertainment. 

“ They’re the type that go to the theater 
first, then to supper, and spend the rest of 
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the night rushing from one cabaret to an- 
other,” Hunt explained. ‘“‘ Quite a lot of 
them like this place better than the clubs. 
I think Jake caters to them in various 
ways — drops the cover charge for them 
and that sort of thing. He likes to have 
them come in—thinks they lend ‘ class’ to 
his place; and Jake is strong for class. 
They’ll probably stay here an hour, then 
leave and visit half a dozen places before 
they go home at daybreak. In the mean- 
time, we’ll have another bunch or two like 
them.” 

Eve knew all this, and didn’t know why 
she knew it any more than she knew why 
she appreciated the unusually good music 
of Jake’s jazz band. 

“Speaking of being here,’”’ Hunt went 
on, “why @re you here, really? It’s easy 
enough to see that you don’t belong.” 

He asked the question with a twinkle, 
in tacit admission that he had no right to 
put it, and she smiled forgivingly. 

“T’ve told you. I’m substituting for an- 
other girl. She’s sick.” 

“ All right,” he said, accepting the re- 
buff. ‘ We’ll have to let it go at that, I 
suppose.” 

When they returned to 
Queenie arose. 

“The best of friends gotta part,” she 
announced. 

“Hold on! What’s the idea?” 

It was the grinning youth who spoke— 
Jackson, his name had proved to be—his 
grin wiped from his face by the abrupt de- 
cision. Hunt looked equally serious, and 
Queenie regarded them with approving 
eyes. 

“The idea is that you two ain’t the only 
boys in the place,” she explained, “ and 
Jake has give me the high sign to move 
on.” 

“But, see here—” Jackson protested. 

“Now, Willie!” Miss Morris was al- 
most maternally reproachful toward him. 

Then she addressed Hunt. ‘“ You don’t 
wanta get my girl friend in bad with the 
boss the very first night she’s on the job, 
do you?” 

“Of course not.” Hunt arose and bowed 
formally, and Queenie led Eve away. 

“Better get out while the gettin’s good,” 
Miss Morris said, and added another help- 
ful hint for the novice: “ It’s wise to leave 
guys before they want us to. That brings 
’em back again.” 

She took Eve to another table, on the 


their table 
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brief list Jake had sent her. Two men of 
a different type sat there, but they respond- 
ed to Queenie’s initial advance as readily 
as the first pair had done. 

They were middle-aged Canadian cattle- 
men out for a good time, and they had it 
with Queenie, while Eve took such mild 
share as she could in the bantering dialogue 
and danced several times with each of 
them. Apparently this encounter was as 
successful as the first, for both men showed 
a flattering regret when it was over. 

Before that, moreover, they had uncon- 
sciously helped Eve through the little mat- 
ter of the first half of the special program. 
While this was in progress she remained 
with them, and Jake appeared content with 
the arrangement. 

The third episode of the evening was not 
so pleasant. Three “reg’lars” who had 
invited the girls to their table had been 
drinking heavily, and were still waving 
their pocket flasks. 

One of them was moved to tell a story, 
and Queenie and Eve walked away in the 
middle of it. The raconteur pursued them 
with outcries, and was quietly but firmly 
escorted to the outer air by Jimmy Mur- 
phy, who proved to be the attendant who 
had directed Eve to the “ artistes’ room.” 
The exile’s friends left with him, and few 
of the dancers observed the incident. 

The long night wore on. At the end of 
it Jake sent for Eve. 

“You're awri’,” he impersonally an- 
nounced when she again confronted him 
in his office. 

It was half past three o’clock, and his 
staff was perceptibly wilting. So were his 
remaining guests, but Jake himself showed 
no sign of the night’s strain. His linen 
was as faultless and his hair as flat as at 
eleven. ‘“ Take yuh on reg’lar,” he added. 

“ That’s good of you,” Eve said. 

More and more she liked what she had 
heard of Jake. 

“But I won’t take the work just now, 
thank you,” she added. 

“Why not?” 

“Tt really isn’t in my line.” 

“More money? Nothin’ doin’. 
rate.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” Eve hastened to explain. 
“The money side is quite all right.” 

It was. She had earned eight dollars and 
some odd coins by her first night’s work. 

“ Then what’s eatin’? yuh?” 

“T want to do something else.” 
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“ What?” 

“T don’t know, yet.” 

it Awri’.” 

Jake removed the remote eyes from her 
face as if this ended the matter, but when 
she walked to the door he asked a ques- 
tion. 

“ How ’bout Ivy?” 

Eve stopped and turned back. 

“Why—she’ll be all right to-morrow 
night, won’t she?” 

“Nope. Means three, four days, p’r’aps 
more. Keep ’er job a week. Let ’er rest. 
Might fix ’er up.” 

Put thus, there appeared nothing else to 
do. Eve agreed to the temporary job, and 
won the vast gratitude of Ivy, to whom 
she reported when she reached home at 
four o’clock. 

Her own night had not been a bad one, 
Ivy explained, when Eve opened the door 
with the key the dancing girl had given 
her, and slipped into the red and cream 
bedroom. The relief of knowing that she 
had a “substitoot ” had enabled Ivy to 
sleep when the pain left. She insisted on 
kissing Eve, and left two round red spots 
on her cheeks. 

Miss Davenport was the type that is al- 
ways using an eyebrow pencil or a tip 
stick or a hand mirror, or running a comb 
through her bobbed hair, and she had 
promptly demanded Eve’s help in a semi- 
night toilet. 

“Tf you'll jest wet a wash cloth and 
hand it to me,” she said, “ and gimme that 
lip stick and some cold cream, and sprinkle 
a little vi’let water on the pillas, and get a 
clean hank’chief outa that drawer.” 

Eve left her comfortable, and went back 
to her own quarters, tired but uplifted. 
She had put over what she had undertaken; 
she had made eight dollars; she had been 
offered a job; she had been able to keep 
her walking nightmare at bay and to feel 
almost normal. 

Best of all, there was now no endless 
night to face, for the night was over. It 
might be worth while to accept Jake’s of- 
fer, if only to do away with those awful 
hours in the dark bedroom. 

If she could kill two weeks that way, and 
earn the money she so badly needed, Mar- 
cel would surely have his reply from Léon, 
and that reply might lead her out of the 
fog. 

She fell asleep at once from sheer ex- 
haustion, and her dreams, wher she re- 
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called them in the morning, had to do with 
blaring music and whirling figures. 


V 


SUCCEEDING nights at Jake’s seemed 
very much what the first one had been, 
with the difference that Eve had a fixed 
clientele as well as a floating one. The Ca- 
nadian pair came regularly, and accepted 
without resentment her refusals of their 
invitations to luncheons and other diver- 
sions outside of the cabaret. 

Hunt and his friend Jackson also be- 
came what the girls called “ reg’lars,” al- 
though Eve suspected that neither young 
man could long stand the financial strain 
of such frequent visits. Jake’s, as Ivy had 
boasted, was no “ cheap joint.” 

One evening there was a tense hour when 
two Federal agents dropped in and gave 
their impersonation of men about town. 
Jake recognized one of them, and their re- 
quest for Scotch whisky was refused with 
pained surprise. 

Once or twice each evening there were 
_ slight scuffles, with a little loud talk, as too 

exuberant patrons were “ given the air.” 

Frequently some wholesale man gave a 
special dinner for an out-of-town buyer, in- 
vited several “hostesses” to his table to 
enliven the banquet, and gave each of the 
girls a five-dollar tip when the affair was 
successfully over. 

At such times it was tactful for the girls 
to profess close acquaintanceship with their 
host, and vast admiration for him; and 
many quiet family men thus earned among 
buyers a lasting reputation as high rollers. 

Eve became sympathetically interested 
in the son of a distinguished New York 
family. He had reserved for the season 
one of Jake’s best tables, and used it about 
three nights a week. He was said to be 
married to Jenny Boyd, a popular show 
girl, who had left him in six months. 

He was known as “ Valentino,” because 
he had a faint and faded resemblance to 
that lamented celebrity, and because he 
objected to the use of his own name in any 
cabaret. : 

From the time he arrived at midnight 
until he left about three in the morning, he 
sat at his table in lonely state, slowly 
drinking himself into a stupor from a suc- 
cession of flasks he drew from various 
pockets. 

Eve never spoke to him, nor did he no- 
tice her. The rule at Jake’s was to let him 
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alone. He evidently was the type of soli- 
tary drinker who most enjoys his solitude 
in crowds. 

But she often thought of him at dawn 
when she was trying to sleep, and was sorry 
for him and for his family. The names 
and pictures of his mother and sister con- 
stantly appeared in the newspapers as en- 
tertaining or being entertained, or as help- 
ing charity fétes and bazaars. 

Eve wondered why they did not devote 
some of their time to the lonely boy who 
needed help so much. Possibly they con- 
sidered him beyond aid. 

The monotony of the fourth evening was 
broken by a physical combat between 
Maizie and Stella, over a misunderstand- 
ing in the matter of a partner. They 
clinched in the artistes’ room, and clawed 
and scratched until Jimmy, the bouncer, 
was called in to separate them, while their 
associates watched the scene with pleased 
interest and later gathered up souvenirs of 
the battle that lay upon the floor. 

The combatants, when they had calmed 
down, took the episode lightly. But the 
other girls, led by Queenie, separately and 
earnestly assured Eve that they themselves 
didn’t stand for such rough stuff, and that 
Jake didn’t, either. It appeared that such 
scenes rarely occurred—not more than 
once or twice a month—and that after the 
last one Jake had laid the whole bunch out 
cold. 

This time he did nothing so spectacular. 
He merely fined both girls their night’s 
earnings, and sent them home to give first 
aid to their scratched faces. 

Eve had now grasped the basic difference 
in the girls, who at first appeared so much 
alike. She realized the snaky characteris- 
tics of Maizie, the bitter acidity of Stella, 
the really fine qualities of the exuberant 
Miss Morris, the genuine piety and good- 
ness of the Murray sisters, Kitty and 
Lizzie. 

A sense of sportsmanship they all had 
in common, although it was least marked 
in Maizie. Queenie, as Ivy Davenport had 
testified, was the best of the bunch, as well 
as the most intelligent, and her leadership 
was not disputed. Even Maizie rarely 
hissed at Miss Morris. 

Ivy was able to “ get back on the job” 
on the fifth night, and to go through her 
dances with amazing skill and pep. Her 
specialty was the “acrobatic waltz” 
Queenie had mentioned, and her perform- 
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ance was a revelation to Eve, who humbly 
told herself that as a “ substitoot ” she had 
been a joke. 

Miss Davenport was a born dancer, 
which undoubtedly helped to explain her 
employer’s patience with her attacks. The 
only employee that compared with her at 
Jake’s was a young Italian among the 
loose-ankle boys, whose version of the 
“Black Bottom” was the cabaret’s best 
attraction. 

Queenie’s high kicking was “ good, but 
not great,” as Ivy expressed it. Maizie, de- 
spite her beauty and her superb figure, did 
no solo work at all, and was not above the 
average in the ordinary dancing. 

‘““ Maizie is too lazy,” Stella contemptu- 
ously told Eve. ‘ But she goes big with 
the men, and she sure lends class to our 
corner.” 

“Our corner ” was the part of the main 
room where the girls sat between dances, 
open to the inspection of the patrons and 
ready to respond to invitations to eat, talk, 
dance, or do all three. 

“Of course we gotta know who the men 
are before we join ’em,” Queenie assured 
Eve, but this rule proved very elastic. 

Eve decided that Ivy’s acrobatic waltz 
explained her heart attacks, and she ad- 
vised the dancer to drop some of its more 
taxing features. Ivy shook her head. 

“Long’s I do it, I'll do it right,” she an- 
nounced. Art came first with Ivy. 

Her popularity in the artistes’ room was 
second only to Queenie’s, and as the two 
girls stood together on all important issues, 
Queenie’s rule was strengthened by her 
chum’s return. So was Eve’s position. 

Miss Davenport had a grateful nature. 
Loyally and loudly she assured the world 
nothing was wrong with Berson. She de- 
manded Queenie’s continued interest in her 
protégée, and after a brief contest of wills 
she received it. 

The head hostess, it appeared, had a hor- 
ror of being high-hatted by any one, and 
from the first she had cherished a dark 
fear that the newcomer was up-staging all 
Jake’s artistes. Ivy was finally able to ex- 
plain Eve to Queenie’s satisfaction. 

“She can’t help it,” she pointed out. 
“She’s edjicated! My Gawd, what can a 
poor kid do when her folks put her in 
schools and has her learned all those 
things?” 

A little later Eve unconsciously helped 
er own cause. 
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“Where you from, anyhow, Berson?” 
Queenie demanded one night, when the 
novice had been at Jake’s a week. It was 
the first directly personal question that had 
been put to Eve, and she flushed under it. 

“1? Oh, I’ve lived abroad a good deal,” 
she stammered. 

“‘ Where?” 

“In France.” 
Queenie nodded. 
counted for anything. 

“Can you talk French?” she asked with 
sudden interest. 

“ec Ves.” 

“Honest? Say, Jake’ll be glad of that! 
Some Frenchmen blew in here last month, 
and none of us could parley with ’em. And 
only last week, jest before you came— 
say, I'll tell Jake!” Queenie added, excit- 
edly. 

She told him, with all the pride of the 
discoverer, and Jake again sent for Eve. 

‘“* Doin’ fine,” he announced. 

“Thank you. I’m glad of that.” 

“°S hear French.” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Talk some French.” 

“ Now?” 

“ Sure.” 

“ Do you speak French?” 

“Nope. But I'll know if yuh do.” 

Eve laughed. It was the first time Jake 
had heard her do it, and it appealed to 
him. His remote look changed slightly. 

“‘ Tha’s the stuff,” he approved. ‘ Smil- 
in’s good for business. You ought laugh 
more.” 

Eve answered in French that no doubt 
this was true, but that she couldn’t promise 
to keep on smiling indefinitely, although 
she would do her best. Finding it neces- 
sary to translate this, she did so, and Jake 
nodded. 

“* How ’bout stayin’ on?” 

“TI haven’t quite decided yet.” 

“Can’t raise rates, but give yuh same 
guar’ntee’s Morris.” 

“Thank you. I'll stay two weeks long- 
er, anyway, unless something unexpected 
happens.” 

“°S awri’.” 

The arrangement simplified Eve’s book- 
keeping. Instead of being paid nightly as 
a substitute, she was on Jake’s weekly pay 
roll at a twenty-five dollar salary, which 
was augmented by the dance cards she 
turned in. 

On her way out of Jake’s office after this 
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interview, Eve met the youth who was nick-+ 
named Valentino. He ignored her, but 
she was struck by the expression of his hag- 
gard face. It was a frantic look—the look 
of a man pursued by furies. 

He vanished through a door Eve knew 
led into a small private supper room which 
was unoccupied that night. She went on 
to the artistes’ room to freshen her appear- 
ance before the first program dance, which 
began at midnight. As Queenie had pre- 
dicted, she was now taking part in all the 
dances except the solo work. 

She found Miss Morris already in the 
room, relaxing after a trying experience 
with a heavyweight from Denver. 

“He’s the kind that never dances on 
his own feet,” Queenie groaned. “ He’s 
smashed eight of my toes and ripped the 
buckle off this slipper. Got any blue silk 
thread?” 

Eve found some for her, and five minutes 
later started back to the dancing floor. As 
she passed the door that young Valentino 
had entered, she glanced at it curiously, 
wondering why he had broken his usual 
rule and left his private table. 

Then her eyes widened and she stopped 
short. The door was slightly ajar. Some- 
thing indistinct lay just behind it, and 
under it crawled a liquid that was dark and 
thick. 

Her momentary paralysis left her and 
she hurried to Jake’s room, opening his 
door without waiting for an answer to her 
knock. Her expression brought him to her 
side before she spoke. 

She silently pointed to the door a little 
farther down the hall, and to the widening 
stream that flowed under it. Jake reached 
the door in three steps, glanced in, and 
spoke to her from the threshold. 

“ Sen’ Jimmy here,” he directed. “ An’ 
Pete. An’ keep yer mouth shut.” 

The program dance began as usual at 
twelve o’clock, and Eve took part in it. 
No guest in the big room suspected that 
tragedy lay stark in the small supper room 
just beyond. 

The door between hall and cabaret, 
usually open, was closed, and the girls and 
loose-ankle boys whose duties took them 
through it and past the private supper 
room skirted the latter as widely as they 
could, although now no trace was left of 
the dark stream on the floor. 

As Eve was passing after the dance Jake 
opened the door and, seeing her, drew her 
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into the room with a backward jerk of his 
head. The body on the floor was still 
there, so near the door that Eve had to 
step over part of it. It was covered with 
a piece of tarpaulin. 

Jake shut the door and indicated with 
a nod the presence of a stranger in the 
room. She was a young girl in an elaborate 
dancing costume, and she sat on the ex- 
treme edge of a chair with terrified eyes 
on the object on the floor and with both 
hands pressed to her mouth. 

It was the attitude of a panic-stricken 
child, and it was immediately explained by 
Jake’s words—now so clearly articulated 
that Eve almost forgot the sinister setting 
of the scene in her surprise. 

“T’m sorry for you all right, Jenny,” 
Jake said. ‘“ But I can’t have no excite- 
ment here, an’ I ain’t goin’ to, an’ that 
goes. Un’stand? So hold onto y’self. It 
was a fool job to telephone for you, an’ 
Maizie wouldn’t ’a’ done it if she hadn’t 
lost her silly head. Now you're here, you 
gotta make the best of things an’ let us get 
this boy home without publicity. That’s 
the way his folks would want it, an’ that’s 
the way I want it, an’ that’s the way it’s 
goin’ to be. See? So don’t let’s have no 
tragedy. You couldn’t stand Val when he 
was livin’, so I guess his croakin’ ain’t goin’ 
to hurt you much. If you want to pull off 
any sob stuff you can do it to-morrow. 
Get me?” 

The bereaved widow nodded speechless- 
ly. She was a pretty thing, very young— 
an incongruous figure as she sat there in 
the brilliance of her stage paint and cos- 
tume, which she had not taken time to re- 
move after the telephone message reached 
her. 

““Maizie’s my friend,” she muttered. 
‘“‘ She knew I’d wanta know.” 

‘“‘Sure you wanta know, Jenny.” Jake 
spoke more gently now, as if satisfied that 
the danger of a temperamental outburst 
was over. ‘“ Here’s a lady will take you 
into my office an’ stay with you till Maizie 
can leave to take you home. Go ’long with 
her. 

“Don’t let her break loose,” he added 
to Eve. 

He emphasized the order with a gesture, 
and Jenny obeyed him dazedly, shivering 
violently as she skirted the long figure on 
the floor and reached the door. Eve slipped 
a hand through her arm and drew her 
across the hall to Jake’s fastness. His door 
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and that of the private supper room both 
carried ‘“ No Admittance ” signs, and she 
realized that the former was for Jenny’s 
protection. 

She took the girl into the empty office, 
closed the door again, and looked at her 
charge, wondering what she was to say to 
her. But now that Jenny was out of the 
tragedy filled room beyond, she showed 
signs of pulling herself together. 

Her eyes were still full of tears, her 
painted cheeks were streaked by them, and 
she sniffed dismally, but it was with the 
short gasps which come at the end of a 
child’s paroxysm of crying. 

‘Take this.” Eve drew forward Jake’s 
desk chair, and gently pressed the girl into 
it. ‘Be as comfortable as you can. Is 
there anything I can get for you?” 

“ You might gimme a drink.” 

“Of water? Just a minute.” 

‘Water! Gee, don’t make me laugh!” 
Jenny gulped drearily, dabbing at her eyes 
and nose with a wet handkerchief. 

“T don’t know how to get a drink for 
you.” Eve was afraid to leave her alone. 
“Will a cigarette do?” 

“Tt ‘ll help.” 

Eve produced her new case. She had 
learned that to be without cigarettes at 
Jake’s was regarded as almost a crime. All 
the girls helped themselves from one an- 
other’s cases, giving as freely as they took. 
She held a match for Jenny, and the latter 
drew in a mouthful of smoke and exhaled 
it on a sobbing breath. 

“But I wisht I had a drink,” she said. 
“Gee, but I need one!” 

At the reflection her tears flowed again, 
but she held to the solace of the cigarette. 

‘“ Perhaps Maizie can get you one when 
she comes,” Eve comforted. 

“You bet she can,” Jenny muttered 
with deep faith in Maizie. Her mind 
turned again to the tragedy. 

“T thought mebbe he’d come back some 
day,” she confessed. ‘‘ Now he n-never 
w-will!” 

The memory was unsettling, and she be- 
gan to shake again. Eve spoke hurriedly, 
mindful of Jake’s injunction. 

“Don’t let yourself go. Remember 
what Jake said, and keep steady.” 

The first sentence was ignored. The 
second was effective, and Jenny grew quiet. 
The music of the jazz band came to them 
slightly deadened by the two obstructing 
doors. 


‘Him an’ me didn’t get on,” Jenny mut- 
tered. ‘‘ We fought somethin’ fierce. But 
this is ter’ble, jest the same. Say, would 
you mind holdin’ my hand a minute?” 

There was room for two slight figures in 
the big chair. Eve sat down beside the 
other girl and slipped an arm around her. 

She understood this craving for human 
contact in a world suddenly strange and 
cold. Again and again during those sleep- 
less nights in the court bedroom she her- 
self had longed for a sympathetic hand to 
hold. 

“You’re awful good,” Jenny said grate- 
fully, adjusting herself to the new shelter 
with another gulp. She began to voice her 
limited philosophy of life and death. 

‘‘ Ain’t it awful?” she quavered. ‘“ One 
minute he was alive, an’ the next minute 
he was layin’ there, an’ now where is he?” 

“7 don’t know, Jenny.” 

“You don’t think he’s in hell, do you, 
’cause he killed himself?” 

‘** No, I don’t.” 

““T don’t, neither. But I wisht I knew 
for sure. Hell must be fierce. D’ye ever 
think of it?” 

‘* Sometimes.” 

‘*So do I, when I can’t sleep. My 
mother thinks ’most every one goes to hell. 
That’s why I got away from home,” Jenny 
volunteered. ‘‘ Twas the limit t’ hear her 
talkin’ all the time ’bout everlastin’ flames 
an’ slimy snakes crawlin’ over folks. Oh-h, 
gee!” 

“Don’t think about that now,” Eve 
begged. 

‘‘She’d be dead sure Eddie was there 
this minute.” 

‘““ Well, we’re sure he isn’t there, so don’t 
talk about it.” 

‘“‘D’ye think he’ll come back and haunt 
me, ’cause we fought?” 

““No, I don’t.” 

“T don’t, neither. He never hurt no- 
body, Eddie didn’t, ’cept himself. The 
poor kid was so busy hurtin’ himself he 
didn’t have time t’ hurt no one else—but 
he wouldn’t have, anyhow. Oh, Gawd, I 
wisht I could tell ’im I’m sorry ’bout every- 
thing!” 

The entrance of Maizie was a relief. The 
green eyes were wet, and Maizie’s harsh 
voice was actually gentle. 

“Tl see t’? her now,” she told Eve. 

Jenny showed a lingering disposition to 
cling to them both. She wanted more com- 
fort than one person could supply, but 
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Maizie seemed equal to the situation, and 
Eve had to go back to her work. 

Maizie was the type which cannot en- 
dure the prosperity of friends, but stands 
by magnificently in adversity. There was 
genuine and unexpected feeling in her min- 
istrations to her friend. 

Moreover, she had thoughtfully brought 
Jenny a high ball, and as Eve left the office 
the drink was already doing its beneficent 
work, 





A week later, when Eve and Hunt re- 
turned to their table after a midnight 
Charleston, Queenie hurried to them with 
an expression of urgency she hastened to 
explain. 

‘Jake wants you to go and meet that 
guy over in the corner,” she said eagerly. 
“T forget his name, but he’s O. K. He’s 
from the West, and he’s been watchin’ you 
ever since he come in. He jest told Jake 
he wanted to talk to you. Interduce your- 
self. I’m lookin’ after a big dinner party.” 

‘Miss Berson is busy here,” Hunt be- 
gan. His air of late had become slightly 
proprietary. Miss Morris rebuked him 
with a friendly shake of her head. 

‘“‘Get wise, get wise,” she tolerantly ad- 
vised. ‘This has happened before and 
it ll happen again. Orders is orders, and 
she’s workin’ for Jake. You had your turn. 
P’r’aps you'll get another later on,” she 
kindly added. 

Hunt’s jaw set. For a moment he ap- 
peared about to dispute the ruling. Then 
his good sense asserted itself and he arose 
with a shrug. 

“ All right,” he agreed. “I'll take you 
over.” 

“That ’ll make a big hit with the new 
guy,” Queenie murmured ironically. 

But Eve understood, as she so easily 
understood everything Hunt did and said, 
the impulse that always made him escort 
her through the dancing crowds to any 
table where she was expected. 

She walked by his side with unwilling 
steps. She never knew what these encoun- 
ters might bring, and each time she thus 
approached a stranger every instinct in her 
protested against what she was doing. 

She constantly reminded herself that she 
was there to talk to and to dance with lone- 
ly men, to help them to have a pleasant 
evening, and that the matter ended with 
the talk and the dance, and that the money 
she was earning was necessary to her. If 
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Jake’s was the sort of place young girls of 
good families could visit, as many such 
girls plainly considered it, it was surely safe 
for her. 

Also, she was plainly of use here, in ways 
she was not paid for. The girls trusted her 
and asked her advice. Even Maizie had 
warmed up since the little heart session 
with Jenny Boyd, the bereaved show girl, 
and the latter. too, had shown a somewhat 
embarrassing determination to establish a 
life friendship. 

Her own life, Eve was beginning to 
think, would mean acceptance and recon- 
struction. Marcel and Léon seemed broken 
reeds, and her present condition might go 
on indefinitely. If it did, she would at 
least continue temporarily in this new en- 
vironment. 

She was helping Ivy, whom she had per- 
suaded to see a specialist and follow his 
treatment. Miss Morris had hinted that 
she would like to learn some French, and 
had added tolerantly: ‘“‘ Some English, too, 
teacher! Don’t think I ain’t wise to the 
way I spill words.” 

Even Stella was more human with Eve 
than with others, and on one occasion had 
sought the novice’s apartment to make a 
tearful confidence of a sort not often given. 
Eve gathered that Stella had so far forgot- 
ten her prejudice against men as to fall in 
love with one of the reg’lars at Jake’s, and 
to throw herself violently at the head of 
the unappreciative young rhan. 

When he failed to respond she sent him 
notes, to which he did not reply; and when 
he ceased coming to Jake’s, obviously to 
avoid her, she called at his rooms late one 
afternoon and waited there until he came 
home. 

At this point in the account that she 
gave Eve, Stella’s sobs grew so loud that 
Eve feared they might draw Miss Daven- 
port from the next apartment. She men- 
tioned this danger to the girl, who stifled 
the expression of her grief. 

It was no part of Stella’s plan to make 
Ivy a confidante. But her plain face was 
tear-streaked as she went on, and Eve ex- 
perienced a deep sympathy, not only for 
her, but for the reg’lar who had been sub- 
jected to this sort of scene. 

There may be girls who are beautiful 
when they weep. Poor Stella was not 
among them. 

“T let him see why I was there,” Stella 
said with a gulp, “an’ he was that polite 
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he broke my heart. I’d taken off my coat 
an’ hat before he come in, for of course I 
thought he’d keep me to dinner anyway. 
Don’t they always, in stories an’ pictures? 
But he didn’t. He got my hat an’ coat, an’ 
he put ’em on gentle an’ kind, like he was 
dressin’ a kid, with soothin’ noises, an’ he 
told me I was too nice a girl to put myself 
in a compromisin’ position. Wasn’t that 
a scream? An’ he got me to the door an’ 
outside it, an’ the first I knew he had the 
elevator up and was puttin’ me in it an’ 
sayin’ good-by. Oh, Berson, it was awful! 
For of course I caught on then, right off. 
I seen I was a woman scorned!” 

The phrase seemed to please Stella, for 
she tried it again on a higher key. 

“4 woman scorned!” she exclaimed. 
“ Berson, I give you my word I cried all 
the way home. Now, what d’you think I 
ought to do? Give him up?” 

“Ves, Stella,” Eve said with a straight 
face and a comforting pat on the girl’s 
shaking shoulders. ‘If I were you I’d give 
him up.” 

She had believed that, with the possible 
exception of Queenie, Stella had the keen- 
est sense of humor of any one at Jake’s. 
Now she realized anew that one’s sense of 
humor perishes under the first assault of 
one’s emotional nature. 

“Well, if you say so, I will,” Stella 
agreed with a pathetic sniffle. 

She drifted away, greatly relieved by an 
emotional outburst to which she never 
again referred. 

Yes, one could do a little for these girls, 
Eve reflected, as she depressedly walked at 
Hunt’s side among the cabaret tables. She 
was earning money, too, and saving most 
of it, and beginning her readjustment, and 
doing her sleeping in the daytime, and not 
having to face black nights. Yet, admit- 
ting all these things, her panic returned in 
some degree every time she met strangers. 

Moreover, it had not needed the tragedy 
of Valentino’s death to show her there 
was an undercurrent here—there were sin- 
ister possibilities. The silence that fol- 
lowed Valentino’s suicide had been a 
revelation. Almost anything could happen 
in such places—and almost anything could 
be hushed up. 

To-night, she told herself, she had been 
mad to come. Deep within her conscious- 
ness an alarm was sounding, softly but per- 
sistently. It grew louder as she approached 
the man at the corner table. 
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He had risen, and stood watching her 
with an air of tense expectancy. He took 
a quick step forward when she reached the 
table, and then, under her conventional 
smile, stopped short with a look of incredu- 
lous stupefaction. 

Hunt saw nothing of this byplay. He 
was too full of a sense of personal injury. 
He drew out a chair for Eve, bowed stiffly, 
and when she was seated, walked off with 
resentment in every line of his slender 
figure. 

The stranger took the chair opposite her 
and looked at Eve. Her cue now was cor- 
diality, smiles, and hospitality, but for once 
she could not meet it. 

The inner alarm was louder. It was all 
she could do to sit there composedly, hold- 
ing her fixed smile, and let the man across 
the table make the first move of what she 
felt was to be a contest between them. 

He was a big man, six feet tall, smooth- 
faced, dark-complexioned, middle-aged, 
and inclined to stoutness. He had a large 
head covered with thick gray hair, brushed 
straight back from a good forehead. 

His gray eyes, just now fixed unswerv- 
ingly on hers, were partly concealed by the 
thick lenses of horn-rimmed spectacles. 
They had the peering look of the near- 
sighted, and this constant effort to see 
clearly had lined his forehead and tufted 
his thick gray eyebrows. He wore con- 
ventional evening dress, and appeared as 
out of place at Jake’s as Eve was. 

“T wish I knew what this meant,” he 
said at last. ‘“ Perhaps you’ll tell me. But 
take your time.” 

For a moment their gaze held while his 
features twisted oddly. Then he lowered 
his glance and fixed it on the cigar he was 
holding in his right hand, flicking the ashes 
from the cigar’s end with a deliberate fin- 
ger, as if to emphasize his suggestion of 
patience. 

He had interesting hands, white, well 
shaped, and admirably cared for. His man- 
ner was that of an individual ordinarily 
sure of himself, but now confused and in- 
wardly excited. 

Save for his first words and that instine- 
tive warning, Eve might almost have ac- 
cepted it as the self-consciousness of a con- 
ventional man ill at ease in unaccustomed 


surroundings. He spoke again. 
‘““ Why are you so frightened? Do you 
think I'll make a scene here? Well, I 


won't!” 
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She made two efforts before she could 
speak. He was some one she had known, 
but her inner panic proved that he was also 
some one she had reason to fear. 

She did not know him now, and she 
would let him see that she did not. It 
seemed the safest course. 

“I’m always rather nervous with stran- 
gers,” she admitted, and added rather 
breathlessly: “‘ Would you care to dance?” 

He laughed at that, on a sudden harsh 
note; and again he took his time to speak, 
his eyes still on the cigar as if he were 
thinking deeply. 

“ Strangers!” he repeated. “ Strangers!” 

At last he laid the cigar on the ash tray 
and straightened with an air of resolution. 

“No, I think we'll have a little talk,” 
he said, and added with more assurance as 
he rested his elbows on the table and leaned 
toward her across them: “I’m trying to 
puzzle this out. What’s the idea?” 

She dared not look at him. Who was 
he? What was the explanation of her in- 
creasing panic? 

“‘T suppose it’s easy enough for any one 
to see that I’m new in this work,” she said, 
“T’ve only been 


trying to speak casually. 
here two weeks.” 

He nodded. 

“‘ So Jake told me when I asked him who 


you were. You see, I couldn’t believe my 
eyes. They’re not so good, you know. And 
now—well, I can’t quite believe my ears, 
either.” 

She grasped the opening he had given 
her. 

“T think,” she suggested, “ you are mis- 
taking me for some one you imagine you 
know.” 

He straightened as if she had struck 
him. 

“My God, are you telling me I don’t 
know you?” he cried. 

“T think you’re misled by a strong like- 
ness. There are some amazing resem- 
blances, you know.” 

For an instant his near-sighted eyes flick- 
ered, and he drew back and peered at her 
as if considering the possibility she had 
suggested. 

““My God!” he muttered again, and 
slumped forward in his chair, taking his 
head in his hands with an effect of despera- 
tion. ‘It’s enough to make me wonder if 
I’ve lost my wits, or if you have!” 

As she took this in silence, he added: 
“ Why are you afraid of me?” 
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“You must admit that you’re acting 
rather oddly,” she pointed out. “ I’ve told 
you that I’m new to this work. I haven’t 
learned how to meet all the vagaries of our 
different patrons.” 

Jake passed the table as she spoke, 
glanced at the pair, and hesitated. Eve 
did not see him, but the stranger did. 

‘“‘ Jake says you’re working for him,” he 
brought out with difficulty. ‘“ He tells me 
you’re substituting for another girl. That’s 
about the limit, but we won’t go into it 
now. However, I know the rules of the 
cabaret game. I mustn’t take the time of 
his people for nothing. So here’s a sop to 
him.” 

With extreme deliberation he took a roll 
of bills from his pocket, pulled off a ten- 
dollar bank note, and tossed it on the table 
before her. In her increasing panic she 
hardly observed the action. 

The stranger saw that Jake had passed 
on, and his manner changed as abruptly as 
if some nerve in him, tense till now, had 
suddenly snapped. 

“ Well, young lady,” he rasped out, “ it’s 
time to drop this masquerade of yours and 
come to an understanding.” 


VI 


Eve stared at the man in a frozen si- 
lence. 

“‘T don’t understand,” she faltered, after 
a brief duel of eyes between them. 

He smiled wryly. 

“I’m afraid neither of us is meeting this 
very well,” he said wearily. “Ill admit 
it’s too much for me. But we’ll understand 
each other all right when we’ve had our 
talk. Go and put on your coat and we'll 
get out. This is no place for you, and God 
alone knows why you came here!” 

He stopped and looked up with a frown. 
Hunt, very tall and stiff, stood beside them 
and his young voice was in their ears. 

“As you don’t seem to be dancing, I 
have persuaded Jake to let me have a few 
more turns with Miss Berson,” he said. 

The stranger put out a hand, checking 
Eve’s instinctive movement to rise, and 
spoke with a strong effort at self-control. 

“You're mistaken, my friend. The 
lady’s time is paid for.” 

With a casual finger flick he indicated 
the bank note lying on the table, and add- 
ed: “If we’d rather talk than dance, that’s 
our affair.” 

Hunt bit his lip, but did not move, and 
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while he waited, his eyes on Eve, she stood 
up quickly. She must end this nightmare. 

“Thank you very much, but I’m leaving 
now,” she told the younger man. “I must 
go to the dressing room and get my wrap.” 

“ll take you there.” 

The big man shook his head. 

“No such luck, my friend,” he said. 
“There’s a dead line beyond the dancing 
floor, and we outsiders can’t pass it. 

“ Put on your coat,” he repeated to Eve, 
now definitely turning away from the 
young man, who still waited with something 
of the effect of a cornerstone that had set- 
tled into place. “I'll arrange things with 
Jake and meet you at the door with a taxi- 
cab.” 

Hunt accompanied Eve as she walked 
off, but she dared not raise her eyes to meet 
the look in his. 

“ Youre not really leaving with that fel- 
low, are you?” he asked in a low voice. 

He spoke with deep depression, for 
something in his companion’s expression 
had given him as definite a sense of her 
impending and final departure from Jake’s 
as the sound of a closing door. 

“ No.” 

His manner changed at once. She was 
touched by his whole-hearted faith in her. 

“Ts there anything I can do?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“Yes. Tell Miss Morris to hurry to the 
dressing room—and please be quick!” 

He was off as she spoke, and she made 
her way to the artistes’ room. As she 
passed the open door of Jake’s office she 
saw that the big stranger was already there. 
He must have literally hurled himself 
through the dancing crowd and past the 
dead line for which he had just professed 
such respect. 

He and the cabaret’s proprietor now 
stood together in a low-voiced discussion, 
and her glimpse of them gave her a strong 
impression that Jake was not lending him- 
self to his patron’s wishes with his usual 
hospitality. Possibly he was annoyed by 
the stranger’s breach of the cabaret’s rules, 
or possibly he did not like what the patron 
Was saying. 

For a frantic moment Eve considered 
the plan of appealing to Jake. She be- 
lieved he might help her, but she was not 
sure of him, and she had a dread of start- 
ing a scene. 

She hurried on to the artistes’ room, 
seized her evening wrap, and looked fran- 
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tically around for a rear exit. She was 
thankful that, having no other place to put 
her money, she was carrying it as usual in 
a small linen case pinned to her brassiére. 

There appeared no exit except the one 
used by the entertainers, and this was 
reached past Jake’s door and through a 
side entrance of the building. She felt like 
a rat in a trap, and the nightmare sensa- 
tion that had hung over her for the last 
fifteen minutes deepened until she felt an 
impulse to shriek. 

Queenie Morris hurried in. 

‘It’s lucky I was dancin’ with Jackson,” 
she said smilingly. ‘‘ Hunt made me stop 
with one of my feet in the air, an’ I give 
you my word he slid me here on the other.” 

Eve caught her arm. 

“Ts there any back way out of this 
place?’ she asked desperately. 

Her expression forbade questions, and 
Miss Morris rallied to the obvious crisis of 
the moment. 

‘“‘ Sure, there is,” she declared, but there 
was a doubtful note in her voice. ‘“ The 
boys’ dressin’ room has a window on a 
back alley.” 

“Just the thing Show me, quick!” 

“But we ain’t allowed in there! It’s a 
case of being canned,” Queenie nervously 
pointed out. 

“Don’t come, then. I'll find it ” 

Eve rushed into the men’s dressing room 
and Queenie followed. It was empty ex- 
cept for an anemic youth who was fasten- 
ing his tie before a mirror, and who 
promptly abandoned this occupation to 
frown at them. He was outraged by this 
intrusion into a protected privacy, and ear- 
nestly called Queenie’s attention to the 
fact. 

“‘ Say, wot the hell?” he wanted to know. 

“ Thank Gawd it’s you, Steve,” Miss 
Morris cried devoutly, and added with deep 
faith in her own power over the pallid 
youth: “ You ain’t seen nobody or nothin’. 
Understand?” 

She hurried Eve across the room, and 
with an emphatic push helped her through 
the window that opened on the alley. 

“T’ll scoot back before they miss me,” 
she murmured as she did so. 

Eve heard her running steps and carried 
out into the night a lingering memory of 
the anemic youth’s goggle-eyed expression 
as he stared at them over his dangling tie. 

It was all quite simple now Three taxi- 
cabs stood in a waiting line just around the 
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corner, in front of the side door, and she 
entered the first. 

“Sixth Avenue and Fortieth Street. 
Quick, please,”’ she directed crisply. 

The chauffeur, who appeared used to 
such instructions, started the car with a 
suddenness that nearly made her bite her 
tongue. 

She paid him and left the taxicab at the 
point she had indicated, and when the cab 
was out of sight she took another and 
ordered herself driven down town. 

The Garland, she had decided, was her 
only refuge. She dared not return to the 
apartment to which she could so easily be 
traced, and no other good hotel she knew 
of would take her in at that hour of the 
night without luggage and in evening 
clothes. 

On the other hand, her panic-filled brain 
reminded her, Marcel was at the Garland. 
It was possible that since she had heard 
from him yesterday he had received the 
looked-for letter from Léon. 

Could she face such a letter now, with 
all that it might lead to? In that black 
hour she was sure she could not. Its reve- 
lation might be worse than her present 
plight. 

However, panic or no panic, she must 
go to the Garland. She could not ride 
through the streets all night. 

Eric Hamilton, she assumed, would have 
left the hotel more than a week ago and 
gone back to his Chicago office, and that 
reflection was the turn of the torture screw. 
He, and he alone, she believed, could have 
helped her. 

During the swift journey she planned 
her story for the hotel clerk. She left the 
cab a block from the Garland and walked 
the remaining distance; and her panic lift- 
ed a trifle when she saw the plump face of 
Jenkins, the night clerk, confronting her 
across the desk. 

“Oh, Mr. Jenkins,” she began with a 
desperate effort to speak naturally, “ per- 
haps you remember me—” 

“Miss Parsons? Of course. How do 


you do?” 
“T’m living out in the country now,” she 


hurried on. “I came in to-night for the 
theater and a little party, and I’ve missed 
my last train.” 

Even in this crisis she loathed the lies 
she had to tell, and hoped that this fa- 
cility was a life line nature was throwing 
her to help her through the morass. 
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“T felt sure you would take me in,” she 
concluded. 

“ Of course we will. I can give you the 
same rooms you had before, if you like.” 

Eve took her key, gave him a forced 
smile, and went on to the elevator, breath- 
ing more naturally. She was already ex- 
periencing some of the emotions of an exile 
returning home. 

She realized, however, that to go down 
in the elevator in evening dress the next 
morning would take some doing. She 
would have to borrow a long coat and a 
hat from one of the chambermaids, and go 
forth in those garments and buy some new 
clothes. 

She would lose all the clothing she had 
left in the apartment, as well as the 
month’s rent she had paid in advance. A 
new outfit would make a sad hole in her 
reserve funds. 

A warm bath partly soothed her, the fa- 
miliar bed was comfortable, and the quiet 
neighborhood was free from the car clang- 
ing that had disturbed her at the apart- 
ment. With a mighty effort of will she 
tried to draw mental shutters between 
memory and the episodes of the night, but 
the gray-haired stranger pushed back those 
shutters with compelling hands. 

The room seemed full of him. The very 
world seemed full of him, and of some hor- 
ror connected with him. 

The horror was worse than the man him- 
self, because it was intangible. Like those 
trailing ends she was always striving to 
catch, it lay beyond her reach, just back 
of him. 

Just before her lay the menace of a new 
day, already announced by the gray dawn 
that peered through the window. Just be- 


. fore her, too, lay possible realization. 


The blackest element in that first night 
in the East Side bedroom had been the loss 
of her identity, the fear that it would not 
return. The blackest element to-night was 
this shuddering dread that it might return 
at any moment, bringing again into her life 
that stranger and his background. She was 
convinced that she had fled to avoid him, 
and that to return to her normal self would 
be to return to him—to him. 

The sun arose, bringing with it first en- 
durance, then reviving courage. She would 
go to the country and immure herself there. 

Possibly she could find refuge in some 
nice old New England farmhouse with a 
windmill softly creaking—and cattle com- 
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ing slowly up from the pasture in the twi- 
light to the accompaniment of tinkling 
bells. 

She was awakened by that tinkling—no, 
by another kind of tinkle, sharply impera- 
tive. She sat up with a jerk, while the 
memory of the previous night rolled over 
her like an icy wave. 

She looked at her wrist watch. Nine 
o'clock! How could she have slept even a 
few hours, after last night, after that gray- 
haired man— 

The telephone bell rang persistently. It 
was in her sitting room, and she instinctive- 
ly hurried to answer it. At the first words 
that came over the wire her heart caught, 
then leaped, and reviving courage lifted her 
high. 

“Miss Parsons?” It was Eric Hamil- 
ton’s warm and friendly voice, holding the 
thrill of controlled excitement. 

“ Robinson has just told me that you’re 
back,” he continued, “and it seems too 
good to be true. I don’t want to be a 
nuisance, of course ”—the voice took on a 
deprecatory note—‘and I’ll keep out of 
the way if you say so, but I do want most 
awfully to see you. I want to tell you one 


or two things you ought to know—things 


that have come up since you left. I called 
you up at once because Jenkins told Rob- 
inson you were only to be here for the 
night, and I was afraid you’d slip off again 
before I could get in touch with you.” 

“Oh, I shall be glad to see you!” Eve 
gasped. ‘‘ You can’t imagine how glad I'll 
be. But,” with an effort she. steadied 
her shaking voice, “I won’t be around to 
it for a couple of hours. I’m just awake. 
Will eleven o’clock be convenient for you?” 

It would take her until then, she remem- 
bered, to breakfast, to interview a maid, 
and to get together some sort of a tempo- 
rary outfit. She would even need shoes, as 
she couldn’t go about in dancing slippers. 

“T’ll sit with my eyes on the clock,” she 
heard him say, with a laugh of relief. 

“ But,” his voice grew anxious, “it’s a 
real-honest-to-God promise, isn’t it? No 
changing your mind—or anything of that 
sort?” 

“It’s a promise,” she said solemnly. 

No wonder he didn’t trust her. She 
didn’t trust herself. She didn’t know what 
she would do, what possibilities of strange 
actions stirred in her. 

But one thing was clear. The last of 
her panic had slunk away at the sound of 
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Hamilton’s voice, and she sent up a word- 
less prayer of thanksgiving. 

Then she rang for the chambermaid, a 
girl Eve had not seen when last she had 
been the guest of the Garland. The new- 
comer was young and trim, and her clothes 
—if she could get hold of them, the guest 
reflected—would fit Eve fairly well. 

Eve repeated her “ last train” explana- 
tion to the maid, whose name was revealed 
as Margaret. Then she ordered her break- 
fast, and by the gift of a half dollar, per- 
suaded Margaret to serve it. 

“Naturally I don’t want the waiters 
coming in when I look like this,” she point- 
ed out. 

At ten o’clock, over the remains of the 
breakfast itself, she set forth her further 
needs and offered the girl five dollars for 
the loan of a hat, a dress, a coat, and a pair 
of shoes. She was still mentally walking 
on the edge of a precipice, but her head was 
steady and her manner natural. 

“Tm going uptown immediately to buy 
some clothes,” she explained, “so you will 
have yours back right after lunch. 

“And I'll buy you a little present be- 
sides the five dollars,’ she added, to close 
the bargain. 

Margaret showed herself an _ obliging 
soul, although the garments she hastened to 
bring in for inspection were not equal to 
her willingness to lend them. Eve had 
hoped for a quiet black dress and black 
coat and black shoes, but Margaret, who 
looked nunlike in her severe hotel uniform, 
had a taste for the most vivid coloring in 
her holiday attire. 

She produced a one-piece dress of bright 
blue, with silver buttons and Balkan trim- 
ming, machine embroidered. Her coat was 
almost as cheerful as the dress, being blue 
with a wide collar and cuffs of yellowish 
fur. 

Her pumps were black, with speckled 
tan cloth sides. Her hat was a small, close- 
fitting affair with an orange rosette as large 
as a saucer, coquettishly perched on one 
side of it. 

She presented these garments with in- 
nocent satisfaction, and Eve accepted them 
gratefully. But when she had put them 
on and stood before the mirror studying 
the effect a spontaneous laugh broke from 
her. 

Eve was not beautiful in her own eyes. 
But she knew she had a look of marked 
distinction, of fine breeding. 
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In her present garments that look was 
lost. Her general effect was that of a 
young working girl of a flamboyant type. 

She had, indeed, discovered that she 
could work, could earn money, could even 
make some friends. How quickly and un- 
questioningly Ivy Davenport had come to 
her aid! 

And here was Eric Hamilton again, 
watching the clock until eleven. A thrill 
passed over her. She was still young, and 
the day was beautiful; and very soon—in 
fifteen minutes now, to be exact—Hamil- 
ton would be in her sitting room. 

Even the gray-haired stranger had ceased 
to be the menace of the night, although she 
dared not think of him. He belonged to 
that precipice whose edge she was so care- 
fully skirting. 

“‘T really must be a rather good sport, 
somewhere under all this,’ she told herself. 

For an impulse had come to her to walk 
in on Hamilton in all her garish finery 
when he came to her sitting room, of mak- 
ing no explanations of it, and of watching 
its effect on him. 

“‘ But I won’t do it,” she stoutly decided; 
and when his knock fell on the panel of 
the outer door she made her explanation 
while they shook hands. 

“Don’t look at me,” she begged, trying 
to speak lightly. ‘I’m in the chamber- 
maid’s Sunday plumage, and it doesn’t suit 
my style.” 

But he did look at her as they sat down 
together; and that gaze of sympathy and 
understanding brought the story of last 
night from her in a rush of words which he 
was careful not to interrupt. During the 
telling her panic returned. 

“So you see, it comes to this,” she 
bleakly summed up. “I’m even more 
afraid of knowing who I am than of not 
knowing it. I’m afraid of what’s on the 
other side of my black wall. He’s there— 
I’m sure of that. And I’m sure — with 
nothing but my terror to back the convic- 
tion—that he was the danger I ran away 
from. And yet —as I think of it — he 
doesn’t look like a man one would fear. 
There was nothing cruel in his manner— 
quite the contrary. He seemed to be suf- 
fering—once he almost broke down. But 
all the time I was cold with fear.” 

Hamilton nodded. 

‘“‘ There’s something back of it,” he said. 
“T’ve got several pieces of the puzzle to 
put with yours. We'll talk it all over later 
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on. But first ”—he saw the need of tem- 
porarily diverting her mind to other phases 
of her problem—“ why did you run away 
from us?” 

“TI told you in my note. And after the 
first night I didn’t regret it—till last 
night.” 

He had no intention of letting her get 
back to “last night ” so soon. 

“You know what I mean,” he persisted. 
‘“‘T haven’t the slightest right to ask, but 
I do ask. Why did you do it?” 

Something in her breast turned over at 
the look in his eyes. 

“Is the general condition any better?” 
he added. “ Have you remembered any 
details at all?” 

The next instant he reproached himself. 
Her brief animation died and her face 
clouded. 

‘““T haven’t remembered — and now, as 
I’ve said, I’m almost praying I won’t,” she 
said soberly. “ But the general condition 
is better. I’ve been with others, and I’ve 
sig working, and all that has helped a 
ot.” 

‘“‘'You’re simply wonderful,” he declared, 
and felt that he could go on his knees be- 
fore her. ‘I never knew such courage!” 

“’m sure it isn’t courage,” she said 
firmly. “I get terribly frightened. I was 
terribly frightened last night — and again 
this morning, for a few minutes. But, after 
all, you know, one can always bear what 
one has to bear.” 

“That’s what I’m talking about—the 
way you're bearing this. It’s a beautiful 
thing to see.” 

She shook her head. 

“T’m getting used to it,” she repeated, 
‘‘and my mind has been diverted in a new 
atmosphere. The men and women I’ve 
been with are a self-obsessed and over- 
strained lot who are not really very ob- 
servant. But I’m sure none of them sus- 
pected a thing, though I did catch Jake 
staring at me once or twice lately in an odd, 
thoughtful way.” 

Then she told him, simply and frankly, 
all that she had done and why she had done 
it, and as he listened he continued to study 
her. The beneficial change in her was a 
change in morale, but physically the work 
at Jake's had told on her. She was thinner 
and paler than she had been. 

“T seem to be running away all the 
time,” she repeated, “and to-day I sup- 
pose I’ll end by running away again.” She 
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shivered. “I suppose I shouldn’t take the 
risk of being in the same city with that 
gray-haired man, whoever he is.” 

She had expected Eric to protest, but he 
nodded. 

“Yes,” he said, “ they’re evidently on 
your trail, whoever ‘they’ are. Did this man 
arouse any memory in you—any sense that 
you knew him—had seen him before?” 

“No memory—only paralyzing fear. 
But of course I must know him, and it was 
hideously clear that he knew me and felt 
himself in some sort of authority over me.” 

Hamilton decided she was cool enough 
now to hear the important things he had 
to tell. 

He handed her a clipping from a news- 
paper, and as she read it her face whitened. 
It ran: 

WANTED—Information about a young lady 
who disappeared on May 30. Twenty-three years 
old, weight about one hundred and eighteen 
pounds, gray eyes, regular features, bobbed bronze- 
colored hair. When last seen she wore a yellow 
dress with green and gold cuffs and collar, a small 
yellow hat, patent leather pumps and champagne- 
colored silk stockings. A liberal reward will be 


offered for information leading to her return to 
her friends. Address X 50, in care of this news- 


paper. 

For a moment she could not speak. He 
waited patiently. 

“When did that appear?” she asked at 
ast. 

“About a week after you left.” 

“Did you ”’—she appeared almost un- 
able to bring out the words—“ do anything 
about it?” 

‘“ Nothing you would disapprove of,” he 
replied, and added hurriedly: “ that is, 
nothing that would give you away if you 
didn’t want to be found.” 

“God knows I need to be found and 
taken care of by my own people, if I have 
any,” she confessed with a sigh. “ Yet, as 
I've just told you, I’m as much afraid now 
of being found as of not being found. 

“What I’d really like,” she desperately 
added, “is to come back to myself, and to 
know who I am, without any one else 
knowing it till I decide what to do. What 
I couldn’t endure would be to be in any 
one else’s power in my present condition.” 

He understood. 

“It’s a subconscious fear,” he agreed. 
“The chances are that your large friend 
of last night is back of it in some way.” 

“Do you think any of the people here 
at the hotel saw the advertisement?” 
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“I’m sure they didn’t. If they had 
they’d have spoken of it. They all know 
how interested I was in you,” he ended 
simply. As she ignored this, he covered it 
by adding: “ It’s surprising how few aver- 
age humans read the personal columns.” 

“Tell me exactly what you did, and all 
about it.” 

“It came out several days after I’d got 
your note telling me you were all right,” 
he willingly began. “Oh, but that note 
was a relief! 
left—” 

He realized that she was waiting, and he 
went on with the recital she had asked for. 

“TI was watching all the newspapers, 
and especially the personal columns, so I 
saw this at breakfast the morning it came 
out. I went right up to Dr. Carrick’s office 
and consulted him about it, and we agreed 
to move very cautiously. His theory, you 
know, was that you had left home after 
some sort of a shock, and we didn’t want 
to put you back into anything disagree- 
able. At the same time,” Hamilton went 
on, ‘“‘ we knew that a lot of people who love 
you might be suffering tortures.” 

She sighed. 

“T don’t think so,” she said in a iow 
voice. ‘ Somehow, I can’t see myself run- 
ning away, under any condition, from peo- 
ple who love me.” 

“That hurts,” he said gently, then 
quickly went on. “I wrote an unsigned 
letter to Mr. X, saying that you were safe, 
and that some new friends you had made 
would like to know all the circumstances 
before putting him in touch with you. I 
signed the note with fake initials and gave 
the newspaper office as the address. I got 
a reply the same night, but it was noncom- 
mittal. He wanted to know all I could 
tell him, and he was rather high-handed 
about it. That, of course, didn’t make 
any hit with Dr. Carrick and me. We de- 
cided that your family circle had not made 
the inquiry. In fact, the whole situation 
looked extremely suspicious to us.” 

“God help me!” Eve broke out with 
sudden passion. ‘What have I done— 
what could I have done?” 

“Sit tight,” he urged, and the familiar 
injunction steadied. her. 

He had been proud of her dignity and 
courage in one of the most tragic situations 
a girl could face. Now he caught himself 
yearning to kiss those atrocious little 
pumps she wore. 


I hadn’t slept since you 
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“ Half a dozen notes were exchanged in 
the next few days,” he continued, “ each 
of us trying to draw out the other. Since 
then I haven’t seen the advertisement or 
heard from Mr. X. It looks as if he had 
given up.” 

“He hasn’t,” Eve said, shuddering. 
“ He’s just going at it in some other way.” 

She had not observed his emotion, but 
now she noticed his silence and checked 
herself to meet his sympathetic eyes. 

“T wonder why I said that,” she re- 
marked. “It sounds as if I had some defi- 
nite knowledge. 

“It’s lucky I’ve left the yellow dress and 
the yellow hat behind me forever,” she con- 
tinued in a lighter tone. “Is there any 
way they can trace me through those 
things?” 

“T don’t think so. Everything you left 
in the apartment will have a sharp inspec- 
tion; but even that wouldn’t carry the in- 
vestigation very far. Miss Davenport 
would tell about your substitute work, and 
Miss Morris would report that you had 
left very abruptly. After that they’d be 


up against a blank wall. And you're very 
well disguised now!” 
“Yes,” she admitted, “and Margaret’s 


wardrobe has given me an idea. I’ve got 
to buy new clothes, and I think this kind 
of a disguise is what I’ll get. Not the color 
scheme!” 

She smiled and his heart arose. She had 
an adorable smile! “I'll get the plain 
black dress, hat, and pumps of a nice 
waitress with quiet tastes. 

“ But I don’t know what I’ll do about 
my hair,” she added thoughtfully. “I 
suppose I’ll end by dyeing it dark brown.” 

“ Oh, don’t!” 

“Tl have to do something. 
rather unusual, you know.” 

“Tt is,” he fervently agreed, watching 
her with eyes so eloquent that she refused 
to meet them. “It’s the most beautiful 
hair I’ve ever seen. The lights in it—” 

“That one detail might give me away,” 
she went on, ignoring the compliment, but 
she made up for this in her next words. 
“You see, I’m trusting you with all my 
plans, as far as I know them myself.” 

“‘T know you are—and I can’t tell you 
how much I appreciate your confidence. 
That reminds me of something more.” 

He took a package of papers from an in- 
side pocket and handed them to her. 

“My credentials. Dr. Carrick has seen 
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them, and I want you to look them over, 
too. Please!” he urged as she hesitated. 

She read the papers. There was an ap- 
preciative letter from his employers, one 
from his bank, and several from well 
known Chicago industrial heads who pleas- 
antly testified that Mr. Eric Hamilton was 
a rising young man, unmarried, and a 
member of two good clubs. 

“T trusted you without these,” Eve mur- 
mured, as she handed them back. 

“T know you did—up to a certain point. 
Now I’m going to ask you to trust me all 
the way. I want you to promise to keep 
me posted from now on,” he rushed along. 
“‘T haven’t any right to ask, but, somehow, 
I don’t think I could stand another two 
days and nights like those I went through 
before I got your note. 

“Tt wasn’t alone the sense that I had 
lost you ”—he was off now, and although 
he tried to pull himself in, nothing could 
stop him—‘it was the hideous thought 
that you might be in trouble, in danger. 

“Tt was pretty bad,” he ended simply. 

She did not know what answer to make 
to this. She listened with a pounding heart 
while he went on, steadily now: 

‘Perhaps all this doesn’t interest you— 
my own reactions, I mean. But I have a 
reason for describing them. I got desper- 
ate. My newspaper friends couldn’t help 
me, and the private detective agency I 
went to didn’t get a thing. I couldn’t do 
anything for you, and I was no good to 
myself. Then the advertisement appeared, 
and I decided to remain in New York.” 

“T’m sorry to have given you all that 
trouble,” she said, almost inaudibly. 

“T’m not. For you see it all means 
something. I didn’t intend to tell you 
about it. In fact, I promised myself I 
wouldn’t speak till you were normal again. 
But now this new danger changes the look 
of things. 

“T want you to know that it isn’t just 
the interest and help of a friendly stranger 
I’m offering you,” he declared sturdily. 
“It’s the interest and help of a man who 
loves you. 

“ Perhaps that seems absurd to you,” he 
went on, as she did not speak. “ But you 
must remember that you haven’t been out 
of my thoughts for two weeks, waking or 
sleeping. I think I must have begun to 
care the very hour we met, though I didn’t 
realize it then. Probably it accounted for 
my feeling that I must look after you. 
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‘When you're well, Eve,” he continued, 
“T’m going to ask you to marry me. I 
want to devote my life to making you 
happy, if you will take me. But in any 
case, let me begin to look after you right 
now.” 

He stopped an instant, then added: “I 
won’t mention it again till you’re well, or 
till you tell me I may speak of it.” 

“‘T don’t know what to say to you,” she 
murmured after a silence that seemed very 
long to him. “ But—some way—you’re 
making me feel that I really belong in the 
world. It’s a strange sensation.” 

“T think,” he told her, “that you be- 
long to me. Oh, I know you don’t care for 
me. Perhaps you never will. All I ask 
now is to help you. You see, it has come 
to this, Eve: I’d rather go on through life 
wretched without you than be happy with 
any other woman.” 

“What can I say to you?” she sudden- 
ly demanded. ‘“ You're simply following a 
shadow. Why don’t you keep out in the 
sunshine where you belong, and forget 
about me?” 

“T like the shadows better when you are 


among them,” he replied quietly. 

He pressed the hand she impulsively 
held out, and went on, matter-of-fact: 

“ That’s that, and I won’t speak of it 


again. I just wanted to make it clear to 
you that some one to whom you're first in 
the world is standing by. Now what are 
we going to do?” 

“T’m going uptown to shop—and to get 
some hair dye!” Eve answered, smiling a 
renewed enchantment. 

“ May I go with you?” 

“No, of course not.” Seeing his disap- 
pointment she relented. ‘I shall be shop- 
ping all morning and busy with the hair 
dye all afternoon. But if you care to take 
a self-respecting ‘ waitress’ out to dinner 
in some very quiet restaurant—”’ 

“That will be great,” he rejoiced. 
“Let’s dine early and then go to a good 
play.” 

“Td love a play—if it’s something 
cheerful.” 

“Tl see that it is,” he promised laugh- 
ingly. “Now Ill clear out and watch the 
clock all day.” 

There was something finely human and 
dependable about this man who was in love 
with a shadow, and something incurably 
boyish, too. For a moment after he had 
left Eve stood looking at the door he had 
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closed behind him, while she took in the 
knowledge of her dependence on him. She 
a let him see that. She must play 
air. 

How could she admit him into a life in 
which, just beyond her consciousness, all 
those half formed memories stood like 
ghastly specters, waiting to be recognized? 
What might they turn out to be? It was 
with these, and only with these, that she 
was concerned now. 

But the memory of Eric Hamilton’s 
laugh as he swung away from her door was 
as bracing as the notes of a hunter’s horn. 


VII 


BrEFrorE Eve left her rooms she cast a 
final awe-struck glance at herself in the 
long mirror set in the bathroom door. No 
wonder the day elevator boy, having placed 
her with a casual glance, spoke without 
looking at her again! 

“Back elevator for yours, 
cheerfully announced. ‘Go 
marry some copper king, an’ when you 
come back you kin ride down with me,” 
he expansively added as she walked away. 

The operator of the rear elevator was 
Marcel, raised to that dizzy estate through 
the absence of the regular employee, so this 
little journey looked like a real test. It 
was not, however, for Eve retired to an ex- 
treme corner of the car, and Marcel, whose 
mind seemed on higher things, let her pass 
him without even giving her a glance. 

She gratefully told herself that the cloche 
hat was her best friend. It fitted tightly 
over her head, hiding all her hair, and came 
so close to her eyes that her own vision was 
partly obstructed. 

Her own mother would not have known 
her at a glance. Her own mother! The 
thought brought an intolerable pang. Had 
she one—somewhere? 

As for Marcel, she must face him later 
in the day, after she had purchased the new 
garments and put them on. As yet he had 
hooked no helpful memory from the pool 
of the past. 

Léon, too, had been a disappointment. 
There had now been ample time to hear 
from him, but he had not written. Prob- 
ably Marcel’s letter had not been explicit 
enough to interest him. 

She should have written herself, and 
she night get Léon’s address and do it, if 
she could whip up her courage to the point 
of facing the possible results. 
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She left the hotel through the servants’ 
entrance, as befitted her appearance, and 
walked across to Fourth Avenue, to take a 
taxicab to a large department store. A 
girl clerk in the cloak and suit department 
began to show her the cheapest and most 
gaudy models in the place. 

“Something very simple, please,” Eve 
insisted. 

Her diction brought her the clerk’s first 
really interested glance. The customer bit 
her lip. She mustn’t give herself away like 
that. 

“ This rig I got on makes noise enough,” 
she airily went on, in imitation of Miss 
Morris’s speech and manner. ‘“ Now I got 
to have something that ’ll put the baby to 
sleep.” 

The curiosity that had flashed from the 
other’s eyes died out. Here, the clerk de- 
cided, was one of those girls who like to 
imitate society women, but who can’t keep 
up the stunt more than a minute at a time. 

She produced the quiet garments, and 
Eve selected a simple black one-piece dress 
of good quality, a severe black coat, and a 
smart black cloche hat. 

“ Could I go to movin’ pictures with the 
minister in these?” she inquired as she re- 
volved before the saleswoman in the new 
outfit. 

“ Deary, you could go to the minister’s 
funeral in them,” the clerk earnestly as- 
sured her. 

Eve went on to the shoe department and 
bought a pair of black pumps without lus- 
ter. In other departments she bought 
handkerchiefs, gloves, stationery, quiet- 
toned near-silk hose, underwear, night- 
gowns, a suitcase, a wrapper, and toilet 
articles, and—this was an inspired touch— 
two sets of old-fashioned soft linen collars 
and cuffs. 

Last of all, she visited the shop’s beauty 
parlor, had her bob trimmed, and bought 
a bottle of hair dye warranted to change 
bronze locks into dark brown in five hours. 
By this time she was hungry, so she had 
luncheon in the shop’s restaurant. 

She made an excellent meal, while an 
almost too attentive waiter oozed approval 
of her selections. As she ate her spirits 
mounted, even when the check was laid at 
her place and she paid one dollar and sixty 
cents for her luncheon. 

She gave the waiter forty cents, with an 
air. He had shown an interest in the 
luncheon equal to her own. 
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It was not until later that she asked her- 
self if, perchance, he might be a reader of 
the personal columns in the daily press. 
Had he caught a glimpse of bronze hair 
over the ears, and did he scent that prom- 
ised reward? 

But she wronged the man. His observa- 
tion had merely assured him that, notwith- 
standing her severe attire, she was not the 
type of feminine luncher who would out- 
rage him with a ten-cent tip. 

In her hotel quarters again, she rang for 
Margaret, restored the borrowed clothing, 
paid the promised five dollars, and present- 
ed the maid with a new chain. 

“TI could of gave you a better dress,” 
Margaret remorsefully confessed. “I got a 
dandy new purple dress trimmed with 
beads, but I was wonderin’ would you spoil 
it!” 

Alone again, Eve wrote notes to Jake, 
Ivy Davenport, and Miss Morris, on the 
plain stationery she had bought. To the 
cabaret’s proprietor she apologized for any 
inconvenience her abrupt departure might 
have caused him, and briefly thanked him 
for his consideration while she was in his 
employ. 

To both the girls she wrote a few warmly 
personal lines, thanking them, too, and 
urging Ivy to keep on with the specialist’s 
treatment. 

To none of the three did she make any 
explanation of her leaving. In the notes 
to the girls she added that she hoped to 
see them again. She did so hope. 

The thought of them had given her an 
attack of homesickness. She had not 
known how much she liked them until she 
faced the fact that they had probably 
passed out of her life. 

Eve’s next interview with Marcel was 
like its predecessors. He had recalled noth- 
ing, and showed his first tendency to let his 
imagination assist his memory. 

She gave him a dollar and her letters to 
mail, and let him go. The young French- 
man, who had observed the sudden cold- 
ness of her eyes when he began to stammer 
out his imaginings, felt that a thrilling as- 
sociation was drawing to its close. 

When he had left she made a good job of 
the hair dyeing, carefully following the in- 
structions on the label. The subsequent 
effect was not bad, but she surveyed it with 
more approval than it warranted. It not 
only changed her appearance greatly, but 
it crystallized in her mind a half formed 
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plan to remain in the city and get some 
work. 

Sooner or later, if “ this thing ” kept on, 
she’d have to settle down to steady work. 
Why not now? 


henceforth out of the question. Was there 
any other way in which she could earn a 
If not, what was to become of 


living? 
her? 

She looked at her wrist watch. In fif- 
teen minutes Eric Hamilton would be call- 
ing for her. She put on her hat to avoid 
giving him too sudden a shock with her 
dyed hair. 

His tap came almost at once. He was 
ten minutes ahead of time, but she was 
ready, and smiled forgivingly. 

Her eyebrows went up a trifle, however, 
when he opened the door almost without 
waiting for permission and hurried into the 
room. A glance at his face made her heart 
sink with fear. 

“Don’t be worried,” he said, trying to 
speak naturally. ‘“ He’s down there.” 

“He? Who?” 

But she knew. 

“The man you spoke of last night. At 
least I’m pretty sure it’s the same man. 
He fits the description, and he’s asking at 
the desk for Miss Berson. He described 
you to a dot, and Robinson immediately 
made the bright suggestion that it might 
be Miss Parsons. Fortunately I was pass- 
ing the desk and heard him, so I sprinted 
up the staircase to warn you.” 

She caught up her coat and hurried into 
the bedroom for the suitcase she had not 
yet unpacked. 

“Let’s go,” she called back as she hur- 
riedly added to it the garments of the night 
before. ‘“ We can slip out the back way.” 

The room telephone tinkled, but she was 
already in the hall, almost running. He 
took the suitcase and kept close by. her 
side, walking with long strides. His man- 
ner was normal now, and he spoke so casu- 
ally that her nerves relaxed. 

“ Better go down the back steps,” he ad- 
vised. 

He led the way, and she followed him. 

“We're saving time, too,” he explained 
as they hurried on. ‘“ No wait for the ele- 
vator. When the bell isn’t answered they’! 
send up a boy with a card. He'll take his 
time, and then go down to report that the 
rooms are empty. That will give us five 
minutes to get out the back way.” 

They met two persons in their descent— 


Cabarets, of course, were ' 
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a resentful scrubwoman, casually splash- 
ing soapy water on the lowest steps of the 
staircase, and a strange porter wheeling a 
hand truck along the rear hall. 

“ Don’t let yourself appear in too much 
of a hurry,” Hamilton told Eve as they 
approached these workers; and she fol- 
lowed his example as he slowed down. Once 
outside, they hurried along the side street 
toward Fourth Avenue, and there Hamil- 
ton signaled a taxicab. 

“Up into Central Park,” he told the 
driver. “ Make good time, and keep going 
till I tell you to stop.” 

As the cab started he turned to his si- 
lent companion and was shocked by her 
pallor. 

“There’s nothing to worry about now,” 
he hastily reminded her. 

“Perhaps not—till the next time!” she 
exclaimed desperately. ‘“ But I can’t keep 
up this sort of thing—running from place 
to place, hiding as if I were a crimina!.” 

“Of course you can’t-—and you’re not 
going to.” He spoke svothingly, as he 
would to a child. ‘“ As soon as we get to 
the park I’ll tell you how we can avoid any 
more running and hiding. But just now I 
want you to relax. There isn’t going to be 
any more worry for you in the future.” 

She sighed, plainly unconvinced, but his 
quiet assurance had its usual effect, and 
her look of high nervous tension gave way. 
When the taxicab entered the park, Hamil- 
ton leaned forward to confer with the 
driver. 

“ He says there’s a quiet little corner up 
at the northern end, where we can talk,” 
he explained to Eve. 

When they reached the quiet corner he 
paid and dismissed the chauffeur, while 
Eve glanced around without interest. She 
had a look that alarmed him—like that of 
an exhausted swimmer. He led her to a 
bench a little off the road. 

““T expected something like this, Eve,” 
he began casually. It was the third time 
he had used the name, but neither of them 
was conscious of this. ‘‘ Perhaps I had 
what’s commonly called a ‘hunch.’ Any- 
way, I was sure something was coming, and 
I got ready for it. That’s why I told you 
there would be no more of it. There 
won’t be, if you will trust me and do what 
I suggest.” 

She replied only with a gesture express- 
ing such despair that it made his throat 
ache. She merely raised her right hand, 
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which lay in her lap, and dropped it again 
as if the effort had been too much for her. 

‘“‘T’ll put my plan before you,” he said, 
“and I want you to hear it all before you 
speak. You can’t continue like this. The 
time has come when you must give some 
one else the right to protect you. So I 
want you to go through a marriage cere- 
mony with me, Eve, and I want you to do 
it right now.” 

“Oh!” she gasped. 

“ Of course it will be only a matter of 
form,” he hurried on. ‘“ But no one ex- 
cept ourselves and Dr. Carrick will know 
it is, and it will give me the right to stand 
between you and the world. You can drop 
your troubles on my shoulders and forget 
them. 

“You see,” he added as he leaned to- 
ward her, unconscious of how much feeling 
he was betraying in his eagerness, “ our 
trump card is that no one but you and I 
and Dr. Carrick and the nurse has any 
knowledge of this memory lapse of yours. 
The man who niet you at Jake’s thought 
you knew him as well as he knew you.” 

She appeared stunned, and he was not 


surprised. But she asked a question that 
made his eyes kindle: 

“Would such a marriage be legal? We 
don’t even know my name.” 

“ Probably it wouldn’t be legal in your 


present condition,” he replied. “T’ll ask 
Dr. Carrick about that. But it doesn’t 
matter whether it’s legal or not, since it’s 
merely a bluff for present use. The per- 
sistent gentleman who is trailing you won’t 
know it isn’t legal. I will make him deal 
with me as your husband. When you are 
yourself again, and all this trouble is past, 
I shall ask you to marry me in another 
ceremony. If you don’t wish to, we can 
have this little bond nullified. 

‘‘ And all my life, even if I never see you 
again,” he ended simply, “I shall be hap- 
py because I was able to be of use to you.” 

He stopped now, so definitely that she 
knew he was waiting for an answer, but 
she merely repeated that tragic little ges- 
ture of her ungloved hand. He took the 
hand and held it. 

“My plan,” he resumed, as if she had 
spoken, “is to be married at once. We 
can get a license within an hour and be 
married by an alderman or a clergyman. 
It is for you to decide which you'll have.” 

Eve made no rejoinder, and he hurried 
on with his proposal. 
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“T want you to marry me and let me 
take you back to the Garland. Then, if 
your caller comes again during the evening, 
we shall be ready for him. The whole 


‘tangle can be cleared up, and we’ll know 


all about you and exactly where we stand.” 

Her next remark surprised him. 

“You don’t know anything about me. 
Why,” she broke out, “I may be a crim- 
inal—an adventuress!” 

He laughed, and the sound was comfort- 
ing to her. 

“My darling!” he said. ‘When the 
truth about you is out, I think we shall 
find that you’re a nice girl of good family, 
probably from some city in the Middle 
West. We may find, too, that you’re an 
artist or a teacher. You have the air of 
being sure of yourself that most profession- 
al women have—as if you had faced audi- 
ences or classrooms.” His voice lost its as- 
surance, and he added rather shakily: 
““Won’t you do what I advise?” 

“Tf I do,” she replied slowly, “I be- 
lieve it will be the most contemptible ac- 
tion of my whole life. It will be taking 
advantage of my one friend. It may put 
you into a position that is simply horrible.” 

“ Listen to me, Eve,” he begged. “ I’m 
perfectly normal, and I’m reasonably in- 
telligent. I am also twenty-six years old. 
That being the case—” 

“You're not thinking clearly,” she in- 
terrupted. ‘‘ Your judgment is clouded by 
your—your feeling for me.” 

“ Now, my dear,” he said, “ I won’t have 
a moment of peace till I’ve safeguarded 
you. Let’s stop talking and go and be 
married.” 

The girl suddenly arose as if the matter 
were settled. 

“Very well, but I’ve warned you,” she 
reminded him as they walked to the near- 
est roadway. “ And I think,” she added 
drearily, ‘‘I shall always despise myself 
for letting you do this.” 

Vu 

THEY followed the roadway, walking 
several minutes before they found a taxicab 
to take them to the marriage license bu- 
reau. There, after the perfunctory details 
were over, Eric asked Eve: 

“‘ Which shall it be—the alderman or the 
clergyman? As it’s only an affair of form 
I suppose it doesn’t matter, though I think 
the clergyman would be better for our put- 
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“J think so, too,” she agreed, almost 
inaudibly. 

After that she did not speak until they 
reached the East Side parsonage that the 
groom had selected from a list suggested 
by a genial employee of the license bureau. 

Both church and parsonage had the ef- 
fect of having been pushed aside by the 
city’s triumphant progress, and the old 
minister who received the young couple 
looked as if he, too, had been rudely jostled 
by the hurrying throngs of life. He was 
subdued, but not benignant, and his routine 
questions were asked without warming hu- 
man interest. 

The clergyman filled in the marriage cer- 
tificate and offered it to Eve, who took it 
and held it vaguely. 

“Put it in your hand bag,” Hamilton 
said. She followed the suggestion me- 
chanically, and his heart suddenly ached 
over her entire dependence on him. Surely 
no woman had ever given a man better 
proof of trust than she was offering him in 
this hour! He was forced to admit to him- 
self, however, that she had the manner of 
one moving in a dream. 

The minister shook hands with them 


both, accepted his fee, and waved them into 


the outer world. If there was anything 
unusual about this marriage he was not 
aware of it. It was long since he had been 
an observant person. 

To Eric Hamilton the world was singing, 
and his heart sang with it. But he saw 
that it was not the big hour in the life of 
the silent girl beside him. He steadied his 
racing pulses, stopped a taxicab, and spoke 
his first words since the ceremony. 

“It’s a case of ‘Home, James,’ isn’t it? 
I mean,” he added as he saw her inquiring 
look, “we'd better go right back to the 
Garland and meet what’s there, hadn’t 
we?” 

“T suppose so,” she murmured. 

He saw her face whiten, and the sight 
helped to calm him. 

“If our caller isn’t waiting we'll go right 
in to dinner,” he said. “If he is, I'll see 
him at once while you go up to your sitting 
room.” 

Her silence seemed an acquiescence to 
the plan, and he gave the driver the direc- 
tion. To Eric the ride was wonderful. He 
tried to remember that it was also tragic, 
but he could realize nothing more than the 
happy fact that he had the legal right to 
take care of the girl he loved. 
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As they entered the hotel lobby a large 
man, who had been seated in a lounging 
chair near the entrance, arose and came to 
meet them with an air of assurance. A hall 
boy followed him and offered Eve the un- 
necessary information: 

“‘Gen’leman to see you, miss.” 

The girl stopped, but Hamilton, with a 
murmured “ One moment, please!” swept 
her past and into the elevator. He felt her 
sag on his arm, but again, as always, she 
rallied to the trumpet call of courage. 

“Go upstairs, dear,” he said quietly. 

He put her suitcase in the elevator, and 
as the car began its ascent he turned back 
to the caller, whose look now was one of 
stunned surprise. 

“‘ My wife is very tired,” Eric courteous- 
ly explained. ‘She has been shopping all 
day, so I’m sure you will excuse her. 

“Perhaps you will come in here,” he 
went on, leading the way to the writing 
room, “and let me act for her in any mat- 
ter that interests you.” 

The stranger followed him in silence. 
When they were seated in comfortable 
chairs, Hamilton took out his cigar case. 

“ May I offer you a smoke?” 

“No, thanks, I’ve just had one — and 
one’s my limit before dinner.” 

“A very good rule,’ Hamilton ap- 
proved. 

But it immediately became clear that 
the stranger had not called to talk about 
smoking. 

“My name is Samuel Henderson,” he 
announced, ‘“‘ and I’m from Chicago.” 

‘““ My name is Eric Hamilton, and I’m 
from Chicago, too. That ought to be a 
bond,” Eric added pleasantly. 

The matter of bonds did not interest Mr. 
Henderson. 

“If you’re from Chicago, you know who 
I am,” he suggested. 

“T may have heard of you, Mr. Hen- 
derson.” 

“Thanks. And now,” Henderson add- 
ed in a level tone, “ I’d like to have you tell 
me what you meant by speaking of Miss 
Carrington as your wife.” 

Eric mentally registered the name. 

““T meant that the lady and I are mar- 
ried,” he explained. 

“ Since when?” 

“Oh, for some little time.” 

“The hotel people didn’t seem to know 
anything about it. They called her Miss 
Parsons.” 
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“One doesn’t confide all one’s affairs to 
the hotel people, you know,” Hamilton 
mildly pointed out. “And I admit that 
we're newly-weds. Still,” he added, “ we 
meant to tell them to-night.” 

“They call Miss Carrington ‘ Miss Ber- 
son’ elsewhere, and ‘ Miss Parsons’ at this 
hotel. I can understand,” Henderson went 
on, as Hamilton took this in silence, “ why 
she changed her name after skipping out 
the way she did. But why the devil should 
she have two names?” 

“ Four,” Hamilton corrected: “ Carring- 
ton, Parsons, Berson, and Hamilton. But 
Hamilton is the real one. Berson is the 
result of a blunder. Some one twisted Par- 
sons into Berson and the habit spread.” 

“Damned queer, I call it,” Henderson 
declared. “ But this whole mess is the 
most incredible thing I ever encountered. 
It actually made me ask that man Jake if 
there was anything wrong with Eve’s 
mind.” 

So her name was Eve—Eve Carrington! 
It had an oddly familiar ring. 

“He didn’t think there was, did he?” 
Hamilton asked with a smile meant to 


underline the irony of the question. 
“ He seemed to think mine was all wrong 
when I raised the point,” Henderson admit- 


ted. “Said she was less crazy than any 
one else he knew. They’re all strong for 
her at the cabaret. But that se should 
have been at Jake’s place—as a dancer! — 
is what I can’t get over.” 

“ She was merely a substitute for a very 
short time.” 

Henderson ignored the interruption. 

“ And cutting me dead when I finally 
found her,” he ended. “ That’s beyond 
belief!” 

As Eric made no comment on this out- 
burst, Henderson added with an evident 
effort at self-control: 

“Wasn’t this marriage of yours rather 
sudden?” 

“T suppose you might call it so,” Eric 
conceded. ‘ But we’ve known each other 
more than two weeks, and lots of couples 
don’t wait that long.” 

He felt an unexpected sympathy for his 
visitor. It was clear that the man had 
been hit hard by the news he had heard. 

“Strangers get better acquainted in a 
few weeks of vacation, you know, than they 
ordinarily would in a year,” Eric pointed 
out pleasantly. “ Nothing else to do, you 
see.” 
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The caller was showing signs of ap- 
proaching apoplexy. 

“Vacation!” he groaned. 
else to do! My God!” 

Eric saw that he had said quite the 
wrong thing. 

“‘ Vacation!” Henderson broke out again 
in a choked undertone. ‘“ Do you realize, 
young man, that this bride of yours skipped 
out without warning a week before she was 
billed to make her first American appear- 
ance at the most important musical event 
of the year? And that isn’t all she’s done,” 
he ended with another groan. 

“No,” Eric admitted. “I didn’t realize 
that. What else has she done?” 

““She has wrecked half a dozen concert 
engagements; that’s what she’s done,” 
Henderson bitterly announced. ‘“ But we 
all made allowances for her because of the 
shock she’d had.” 

“She hasn’t said much about that 
shock,” Eric confessed. “I wish you would 
tell me the whole story.” 

Henderson leaned nearer and peered into 
his face. 

“See here,” he demanded. “ Why 
should I talk over Miss Carrington’s af- 
fairs with you? I don’t know anything 
about you.” 

“ We're fifty-fifty on that,” Hamilton re- 
minded him. “ But I’m her husband.” 

“ve only your word for it.” 

“TI can give you proof any time it’s nec- 
essary. But where do you come in on 
Eve’s affairs?” 

Samuel Henderson stared at him. He 
seemed unable to speak. 

“Do you mean to say,” he inquired at 
last, “that my name doesn’t mean any- 
thing more than a name to you, and that 
Eve Carrington married you without tell- 
ing you about me?” 

“Not a thing. Not a word.” 

“ Well,”’ Henderson muttered, “ that cer- 
tainly ties up the package! I thought no 
musician could surprise me, for the Lord 
knows they’re a crazy lot. But this!” 

He straightened his collapsed form and 
met Eric Hamilton’s sympathetic eyes. 

“You see,” he said, “I happen to he 
Eve’s dead father’s lifelong friend, and her 
guardian, and her manager, and the man 
she was going to marry!” 


IX 


Eric HAMILTON took the blow with out- 
ward calmness. 


“ Nothing 
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“<¢]’ve only your word for that,’” he 
quoted. 

“T know,” Samuel Henderson admitted 
without resentment. ‘ But you believe me, 
just as I believe you. I haven’t any doubt 
that you’re Eve’s husband.” 

He took a card, letters, a booklet, and a 
package of programs and clippings from an 
inside pocket and passed them over. Eric 
glanced at the credentials and gathered 
that Samuel Henderson was a noted im- 
presario. 

The name of Eve Carrington appeared 
among their artistes as that of the young 
pianist of the hour, returned from a trium- 
phant year before Paris, London, and Ber- 
lin audiences to delight her own country- 
men with her art. 

He returned the papers to Henderson 
and, still in silence, submitted his own cre- 
dentials. 

“Voure the fellow that’s been writing 
me so guardedly about my ad,” the impre- 
sario observed. ‘It was through your re- 
plies that my detective found Eve.” ; 

“Well, now that we understand each 
other, suppose you tell me about the shock 


my wife had before she left Chicago,” Eric 
suggested. 

“You know all about the drownings, of 
course,” Henderson remarked. 

“T don’t even know what you mean!” 

Samuel Henderson took out his handker- 


chief and wiped his moist face. He had 
been growing calmer, but this irritated 
him. 

“JT mean the Heckner drownings up at 
Mackinac. You read about them at the 
time.” 

“T can’t say I did.” 

Henderson was incredulous. 

“But—Great Scott, man, the newspa- 
pers were full of the affair—the Carring- 
ton-Heckner tragedy.” 

“Tt probably occurred while I was in the 
North Woods, fishing. I didn’t see a news- 
paper for ten days.” 

“The Eastern papers didn’t have so 
much about it after the first day or two,” 
Henderson admitted. ‘“ But the Chicago 
and Milwaukee and St. Paul newspapers 
spread the story all over their front pages 
for almost a week. The Heckners are a 
mighty important family out there, as you 
know. Old Angus Heckner is one of our 
multimillionaires, and his wife goes in for 


society.” 
“T know all about the Heckners. What 


' big, too. 
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happened?” Eric asked. “ Great Scott, 
don’t beat about the bush!” 

“ All right, my boy!” Henderson said 
————" waving a large, friendly 

and. 

Everything about the man was big, and 
Eric began to suspect that his nature was 
Throughout their talk he had 
not shown the slightest bitterness—merely 
amazement and pain. 

“Tl start at the beginning,” the impre- 
sario said. ‘“ Eve was pretty tired when 
she got back after her European tour, and 
the year ahead of her here was. going to be 
strenuous. She’s a genius, you know—a 
wonder. She’ll head all the women players 
of the world in a few years more.” 

“T don’t know anything about music,” 
Eric restively submitted. 

He knew now why the name of Eve Car- 
rington had a familiar sound. Of course he 
had read of her and heard of her—always 
without much interest. 

“You don’t need to know anything 
about music to realize she’s a genius,” Hen- 
derson was saying. “ You have only to 
hear her play.” 

“I’ve never heard her play.” 

Eric spoke absently, irritated by the de- 
parture from the main theme. 

“What?” Henderson gasped. ‘“ You’ve 
known Eve Carrington more than two 
weeks and haven’t heard her play?” 

“You were talking about the Heckner 
drownings,” Eric pointedly reminded him. 

“Eve went to Mackinac for a fortnight’s 
rest,” Henderson went on. “It’s a fine 
resort, and she loves it because it’s where 
she spent her summers with her father and 
mother when she was a child. This time 
she was the guest of the Heckners in their 
summer home there. She’s an intimate 
friend of Mrs. Heckner, who is devoted to 
her. 

“T hate to talk about that tragedy even 
yet,” he broke out. “It was all so sudden 
and so—well, so infernally unnecessary, 
and it upset so many lives and played the 
very devil with us all.” 

“T understand—but please keep to the 
point,” Eric persisted. 

“ All right—all right.” 
ly shook his gray head. 

“Eve is strong for boating and swim- 
ming. The Heckner children—there were 
four of them—were crazy about her, and 
spent most of their time at her heels. They 
were just learning to row and to swim, but 


Henderson sad- 
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the four little ones sneaked off alone one 
morning and went out in an old boat.” 

He paused, but Eric did not ask him to 
keep on. Stark tragedy was just ahead. 

“The beach was almost deserted,” Hen- 
derson continued, “but Eve happened 
along with two women she walked with 
every morning. She and her friends had 
been standing for a few minutes watching 
the rowboat, now pretty far out, and won- 
dering why it was acting so queer. Sud- 
denly they saw it capsize—and at the same 
time the Heckner governess came running 
toward them, off her head with terror and 
shrieking that all the children must be in 
that boat.” 

Henderson stopped again for a moment. 

“Eve was wearing a wool sport suit,” 
he went on. “She took just time enough 
to kick off her shoes before she raced into 
the water and started for the kids. She 
realized that it was up to her, for most of 
the men were away that day, and the gov- 
erness and the two other women couldn’t 
swim a stroke. One of them had sense 


enough to rush back toward town for help, 


and the others just raced around on the 
sand, yelling. 

“T knew those kids myself,” he ex- 
plained, staring at the writing room wall as 
if visualizing the scene he was describing. 

“ Eve’s a good swimmer, but it was a 
hard pull, for the boat had upset almost a 
quarter of a mile from shore, and her skirt 
was heavy and the lake was rough. All 
four youngsters were clinging to the boat 
when she got out to them, and when they 
saw her the twin boys—ten years old, they 
were—began to laugh. 

“ They thought it was all over now but 
the fun of the rescue. They told her to 
take the girls first, so she took the young- 
est, little Nancy Heckner, who was only 
seven, and brought her in all right. 

“She gave Nancy to the women on 
shore, to be looked after, and she tore off 
her soaked skirt and went right out again 
for the next girl, Mary, who wasn’t quite 
nine. Mary was about ready to go under 
by this time, and the twins were helping 
her. 

“ There wasn’t any smiling now, but the 
boys bucked up when their sister was taken 
off their hands, and promised Eve they’d 
hold on till she got back. But Herman 
said good-by as she started off, and she 
didn’t like that indication or the way he 
had looked. 
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“It rattled her, and she had an. awful 
time getting Mary to shore, for the child 
was in a panic. The newspaper men did 
a lot of fancy writing on that second 
rescue. She got Mary to shore, though, 
and started back a third time. The women 


' tried to hold her then, for they saw she was 


about all in, but she went. 

“She went,” he repeated softly. “The 
twins sank before she reached them, so she 
started diving. 

“ The woman that ran back to town had 
found some men in a field, and they finally 
got a boat and reached Eve just in time to 
save her. It took almost an hour to bring 
her to consciousness after they got her to 
shore. 

“They brought back one of the twins, 
August, with her, but he was dead when 
they got him to the surface. Herman’s 
body wasn’t recovered till that afternoon. 
It was all a ghastly business—but Eve had 
saved the two little girls.” 

“ God, that was stunning!” Eric said on 
a choked breath. 

“ Of course it was stunning,” Henderson 
agreed, brightening. “It was damned 
good advertising for Eve, too, though she 
almost went crazy when I pointed that out 
to her. 

“JT thought it might buck her up,” he 
added simply. “She was just about off 
her head for ten days after the accident, 
over the two boys she couldn’t save. She 
had been awfully fond of those kids, and 
fl gone through the whole thing so 
well. 

“She had expected to bring them both 
in together—they’d been so plucky she was 
sure she could manage it. She said she 
kept hearing Herman’s good-by to her. It 
was always in her ears. 

“We thought she’d come around in 4 
few days. We called in doctors and a nurse 
and kept her quiet—but she was terribly 
wrought up. Couldn’t forget the accident 
—couldn’t stand music—couldn’t see any 
one—couldn’t eat—couldn’t sleep. I made 
every allowance for her. 

“What I can’t forgive,” he added heavi- 
ly, “is her skipping out and leaving us in 
the lurch. I’d have bet a million any day 
that Eve Carrington would never do that.” 

‘‘ Just how did she do it?” 

Henderson arose, shaking his broad 
shoulders as if to cast a weight from them. 

“Here, hold on! There’s a lot I want 
to know,” Eric urged. 
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“That goes for me, too. But it’s sim- 
ply amazing how little you know about 
your wife,” Henderson muttered. 

“She and I have certainly talked more 
about the future than about the past.” 

“T’ll bet you have.” Henderson took 
a turn around the room, plainly thinking 
things out. ‘“ Well, I’m the past, all right, / 
and I’m the also ran, and I guess I’m the 
snows of yesteryear.” 

Then he added with unexpected dignity: 
“JT thought you took on this call because 
you knew there was an explanation coming 
to me. Now I’m beginning to realize that 
you don’t know a thing about Eve. I can 
understand why she didn’t tell you about 
the tragedy or even about her breakdown 
after it. But why in God’s name didn’t she 
tell you about me and about her musical 
career?” 

“Sit down again and we'll try to figure 
it out. But—did I understand you to say 
that Eve had promised to marry you?” 

“That gave you a jolt, didn’t it, but it’s 
true,” Henderson declared. “ Eve has been 
engaged to me for three years. You see, 
I sent her to Paris to study the piano when 
she was seventeen. 


“Oh, yes, I sent her,” he added in re- 
sponse to the listener’s involuntary move- 


ment. ‘I’ve made that girl. She’s a 
genius, as I’ve said, but she takes things 
hard, as geniuses do. 

“JT suppose you think I’m too old for 
the girl,’ he broke out with sudden defi- 
ance. “I’m fifty. But I’m the best friend 
she has. I’ve always been. 

“T was her father’s friend. He was a 
great pianist, too — you remember Victor 
Carrington. But he wasn’t as good as Eve 
by a long shot. He taught her, though, 
from the time she was five. 

“He was a spendthrift, like most art- 
ists, and when he was killed in an acci- 
dent ten years ago, the only thing he left 
Eve and her mother was a little life insur- 
ance. I was executor of his will, so I 
turned over the insurance to Mrs. Carring- 
ton, and four years later I sent Eve abroad 
at my own expense—I’d known her since 
she was a baby, you see. 

“Of course it was a business deal. By 
that time I realized all her possibilities. 
She was to pay back the loan when she got 
on her feet professionally; and as a matter 
of fact she has paid off some of it already. 

“Tt seems the debt has always worried 
her, though. She fussed about that, too, 
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after the accident, when she was fussing 
about everything else,” he interpolated. 

“‘ Her mother was a singer, and she add- 
ed to her income by giving lessons in Chi- 
cago. She was a broken-hearted creature. 
She had worshiped Carrington, and she 
never got over his death. She was terribly 
worried about leaving Eve alone in the 
world when she was gone. She was sure 
she wouldn’t live long, and she was right, 
for she died three years ago. 

“YT brought Eve home during her 
mother’s last months, and it eased Mrs. 
Carrington’s mind a whole lot when her 
daughter and I promised her that we’d get 
married as soon as Eve’s training was over. 

“When Eve got back this last time I 
expected her to marry me right away. In 
fact, I had made all the arrangements. But 
she begged off for a year—said she wanted 
to make her American start first. She had 
earned a lot of money, and she wanted to 
repay more of the loan before she married. 

‘“‘ Of course I was disappointed. I didn’t 
care anything about the loan since she was 
to marry me, but I agreed to the delay. I 
always gave Eve her head. Had to, as a 
matter of fact. 

“TI forgot to say that when Eve was at 
her lowest, and couldn’t see any one but 
the nurse and doctors,” he went on, “ we 
let Mrs. Heckner come in. We knew she’d 
talk about Eve’s saving the two girls, and 
we thought she might brace Eve up. 

“But instead of that the two women 
fell into each other’s arms and cried them- 
selves sick, and Eve’s nurse had her hands 
full with the pair of them. After that Eve 
was worse than ever. The visit had stirred 
her all up again just at the crisis when she 
most needed to be kept quiet. 

“IT suppose we blundered a good deal. 
We were all at sea. To have Eve down 
and out was such an unheard of thing. 
Then I suppose I was the next to blunder. 
For when I realized that Eve’s concert sea- 
son was ruined, I brought up the marriage 
question again. I urged her to marry me 
right off, and I told her I’d take her abroad 
for six months and let her rest while I 
looked over the European musical field. 
Perhaps that was a mistake.” 

“JT think it was,” Eric said in a low 
voice, realizing now all that Eve had gone 
through. 

“Eve means a Jot to you,” Henderson 
said with a nod. “It’s easy enough to see 
that. She has meant a lot to me, too. 
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I thought it was a pretty big offer I had 
made,” he said, with the same surpris- 
ing simplicity with which he had spoken 
of the advertising value of the Heckner 
rescue. “I was giving up my work for an 
entire musical season, besides the big loss 
we were facing from Eve’s breakdown. 

“‘ But that seemed nothing compared to 
getting her back to health again. She loves 
Europe, and I’d have taken her to the 
places she liked best and devoted a lot of 
my time to her.” 

“T know.” Eric was ashamed of his 
tacit criticism of this big, well-meaning 
creature with the artist’s hands and brow, 
the business man’s vocabulary, and the 
child’s heart. “Do you mind telling me 
how she took your suggestion?” 

‘“‘ She went all over the lot,”’ Henderson 
wearily admitted. ‘She actually seemed 
to think I was applying pressure—trying 
to take advantage of the situation. In 
fact, she accused me of it, and talked about 
being in my power because of the loan. 

“ That wasn’t a bit like her, but as I’ve 
told you, she was just about off her head 
over those boys. She was hearing their 


laughter when she first reached them, and 
seeing the look in their eyes when she swam 


off with Mary and left them. If she fell 
asleep for a moment she was wakened by 
hearing Herman’s ‘ good-by.’ 

‘“*T still thought she’d come round,” he 
resumed with an unconscious sigh. “So 
did the doctors. We had half a dozen 
specialists in before we got through. They 
said she’d be all right. She’s strong as a 
pony. She had never been sick in her life. 
But instead of letting us get her back into 
condition she simply eluded the nurse one 
night and lit out.” 

“ When?” 

“Ten days after the drowning, and just 
after the final consultation—the same night 
I suggested getting married right away. 
At first we were sure she had gone to some 
friends, but Mrs. Heckner was the only in- 
timate friend she had in Chicago, and she 
wasn’t there. You see, she had been in 
Europe six years, and hadn’t been back 
long enough to make many intimates ex- 
cept the Heckners. 

“ Of course I kept everything absolutely 
quiet after she disappeared. I couldn’t 
risk doing anything that would hurt her 
professional standing, and I expected to 
hear from her any minute. I was con- 
vinced that she had merely slipped off to 
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some one else she knew; so I gave out that 
she had gone away for a rest cure, and [ 
canceled her engagements. Every one ac- 
cepted the story without question because 
of what she had been through. 

“ Even the Heckners think she’s in some 
sanatorium, and that I won’t tell them 
where; but I guess they’re not worrying 
much about her, for they say Heckner is 
almost out of’ his mind. The same doctors 
were hurrying back and forth between him 
and Eve. Fifty dollars a visit. What 
d’you think of that?” 

For a moment he brooded over this. 

“Meantime I was sure nothing serious 
could happen to Eve. It was a question 
of nerves, and every day was helping her 
over them. She’s a mighty level-headed 
girl, and naturally she knows her way 
about after six years in Europe and all the 
rest of it.” 

Once more the child in him spoke. 
“ After all that fine publicity it would have 
been fatal to have the newspapers get hold 
of the new story. I simply couldn’t give 
her away and start any yarn that would 
make people think she was unreliable as an 
artiste. 

“‘ That’s why I wrote so blindly to you, 
and why I couldn’t tell Jake who she is. 
Of course I engaged private detectives 
after the first day or so, and then I came 
on to New York.” 

“ What made you think she was here?” 

“It was the obvious place she’d head for, 
and I was afraid her next step would be to 
sail for Europe. I hired more detectives 
here—and you know the rest. 

“ Well,” he said, rising heavily, “ I guess 
I’ve found the last page of the score all 
right, but I can’t read it even yet.” 

“What’s your hotel?” Eric asked. “I 
know I haven’t helped you, and I can't 
make any promises for my wife. But I'll 
talk things over with her and see you again 
as soon as possible.” 

Henderson nodded, and gave the infor- 
mation almost indifferently. 

“She simply isn’t the girl I’ve always 
known,” he said. “Id hardly know how 
to act and what to say to her. But of 
course we’ve got to straighten matters out. 
She can’t leave everything at loose ends. 
She was always temperamental, like all her 
sort, but she was the squarest kid alive till 
now.” 

Eric wrung his hand. He liked the maa 
and trusted him, but he must move warily. 
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When Henderson’s big figure disap- 
peared through the hotel’s front door he 
telephoned to Dr. Carrick to come to the 
Garland. Then the bridegroom went up 
to his bride’s rooms, feeling rather ex- 
hausted. 

“Tt’s all right,” he reported in answer 
to the tense, unspoken question in her eyes. 
“The man says he knows who you are, 
and I think he is genuine. Everything 
promises to be beautifully cleared up, and 
there’s nothing you have to fear. But we 
mustn’t talk about it till I’ve seen Dr. Car- 
rick. I’ve just sent for him, and he’s com- 
ing down. In the meantife I’m as hungry 
as a bear, and so are you. Come along!” 

“ But—won’t you tell me—” she began. 

“T can’t tell you much, just yet. We 
can’t afford any more blundering. I'll tell 
you this, for it’s splendidly encouraging: 

“Tf you’re the girl he’s sure you are, 
you have never had. any. such attack be- 
fore, and this one was the result of a shock 
which is past and can’t trouble you any 
more. 

“You have always been perfectly well 
and strong, and I’m sure any specialist will 
predict a prompt recovery for you. But I 
want Dr. Carrick to decide how and when 
to tell you about yourself. Now, will you 
trust me—and him?” 

“Of course. But are you absolutely 
sure I have no reason to fear that man?” 

“I’m certain of it, dear. He’s really a 
very good sort.” 

She went to the dining room without 
further protest. She was very pale, but 
she asked no more questions, and she even 
made a pretense of eating. 

Eric, too, was abstracted. A false step 
now, a too abrupt disclosure, might ruin 
everything. 

Dr. Carrick’s card was brought in while 
they were having their coffee. 

“T'll see him first,” Eric said. “ If you 
will go on up to the sitting room we’ll fol- 
low you in ten minutes or so.” 

He gave the specialist a report of the 
facts, with no surmises of his own. 

“You’re convinced that the man is what 
he claims to be?” Carrick asked. 

“T think there’s no doubt of it, doctor.” 

“There’s no further need for secrecy, 
then.” 

“Why not?” 

“We know now who the patient is.” 

“But there’s another point,” Eric sug- 
gested. “ Henderson, by his own confes- 
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sion, is in love with Miss Carrington. If 
we confess that her marriage to me is a 
fake, and turn her over to him, how do we 
know how he'll act? How do we know 
she’d want to be turned over to him? There 
isn’t much question that she ran away to 
get rid of him, is there?” 

“IT believe you’re right,” Dr. Carrick 
admitted. ‘“ We'll stall him off for a few 
days, anyway. Meantime I’ll do a little 
experimenting—but we won’t make any 
explanations to Miss Carrington till we 
have verified all about the Heckner drown- 
ing, and Henderson. Now let’s go upstairs 
and I'll have a talk with the patient.” 

They found Eve walking the floor of the 
little sitting room. 

“Good evening, Miss Carrington,” the 
psychiatrist said briskly as he shook hands. 
“You're looking a good deal better than 
when I saw you last. I hear you’ve been 
doing some professional dancing.” 

“T had to earn money, and that was the 
only opening,” Eve replied in a low voice. 
“ But, doctor, won’t you tell me—” 

“ Yes,” he interrupted. “I’m going to 
tell you as much as I can. That’s always 
my rule with patients. There’s nothing in 
your old life to dread going back to when 
you recover—nothing for you to fear. Will 
you hold fast to that knowledge?” 

“JT will try.” 

“Good. And you must remember an- 
other thing. We're fairly certain that the 
man who came here to-night is what he 
says he is, and that the story he tells is 
true. We’re going to learn all about him 
as quickly as we can, but it may take a 
few days. 

“In the meantime I'll see if his story 
stimulates your memory. How about the 
name Carrington—Eve Carrington—does 
it seem familiar?” 

“I—I don’t know,” she faltered. 
it mine?” 

“T believe it is. How about the name 
Henderson? Does that suggest anything?” 

She reflected, while both men waited 
tensely. 

“No,” she said at last in a hopeless tone. 
“Tm afraid it doesn’t.” 

‘““H-m! Well, this man Henderson says 
that you are a musician.” 

“A musician?” She tried the word with 
tender lips and a sudden smile. 

“ Are you?” 

“* [—I—don’t know!” 

“ Don’t get nervous. 


“ Is 


I won’t ask many 
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questions. Do you think you are—-a 
singer?” 

‘“I—I don’t know!” 

‘If some one rolled a piano in here, 
would that interest you? Would you want 
to play on it?” 

“T don’t know. Oh, I don’t know!” 

It was clear that the strain of the situa- 
tion was too much for her. To Eric Ham- 
ilton’s horror she collapsed abruptly in a 
spasm of sobbing, her face in her hands, 
her body shaking. He started toward her, 
but the psychiatrist waved him back. 

“You see how it is, Miss Carrington,” 
Dr. Carrick said, very gently. ‘“ You're: 
not quite up to these tests yet. We can’t 
risk getting you stirred up on false clews, 
can we?” 

She dried her eyes and pulled herself 
together. 

“No,” she agreed steadily. “I’m 
ashamed of myself for breaking down.” 

“ You needn’t be. You’re going through 
this wonderfully. Good night, Miss Car- 
rington.” 

“ Good night, doctor.” 

Their eyes and hands met. 

“ You’re not afraid of me now, are you?” 
the doctor asked, smiling. The hand he 
was holding pressed his. 

“Indeed I’m not. I’m sure you are—” 

“ Your friend,” he prompted. “ You’re 
right about that. Good night again.” 

Hamilton accompanied him to the writ- 
ing room. 

“T’m interested in that girl,” Dr. Car- 
rick announced. “ That rescue was a rip- 
ping piece of work!” 

Eric uttered an inarticulate sound in- 
tended to express appreciation. He felt 
that the tests just made had been a la- 
mentable failure, and he was not yet up to 
polite conversation. 

‘“* When all is said and done,” the special- 
ist remarked, “life can’t offer anything 
more thrilling than a splendid fight between 
body and mind, with the mind winning. 
That’s what this girl has been showing us 
ever since her memory went. The average 
patient simply collapses under such condi- 
tions. 

“And now I believe we’ve got to stage 
something to swing the patient back into 
a normal condition.” — 

“* My God, doctor, don’t you try any ex- 
periments on that girl!” 

Hamilton spoke so earnestly that the 
doctor laughed. 
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“Tl talk it over with some of my col- 
leagues. Keep me posted, and I’ll let you 
know when everything at my end is ready.” 

Eric stopped at the desk on his way up- 
stairs and bought two tickets for a comedy. 

“We agreed to go to a good play, you 
know,” he reminded her. 

“T’m not sure I can keep my mind on 
it.” 

And in the theater he saw that the cheer- 
ful play failed to hold her attention, and 
his heart sank. He bade her a cheerful 
good night at the door of her sitting room, 
and went on to his own quarters—to lie 
awake with his problems until dawn. 


x 


THE next morning, in the light of a 
sparkling day, the problems seemed sim- 
pler. He put one of them before Eve im- 
mediately after breakfast. 

“I ought to see Robinson, the day clerk, 
as we leave the dining room,” he observed, 
“and tell him of our marriage.” 

She looked startled. 

“Ts that necessary? What changes will 
it mean?” 

“ T think it’s advisable. Then we’ll have 
to be registered properly, and I will get a 
suite of rooms connecting with yours, for 
the sake of appearances.” 

Her expression made him rush on with- 
out a pause. 

“You see, your large gray friend may 
be uncertain about our story this morning. 
He may be here any minute for another in- 
terview. We should be properly registered, 
to give a look of reality to this marriage 
bluff.” 

“* Couldn’t you call my sitting room ours 
—for that occasion?” 

“ Of course I could. But how about the 
hotel people? What will they think? 

“My idea,” he continued, “is that 
there’s another bedroom and bath off your 
sitting room—just opposite your bedroom 
door. I can take that suite as a grand 
stand play; and of course we’ll keep the 
communicating door locked.” 

“T suppose that will do,” she said with 
a depression which her next words ex- 
plained. ‘“ But I want you to make me a 
promise. Will you?” 

“ Anything, Eve. You know that.” 

“Don’t let the man who calls himself 
Henderson know about my condition until 
I say you may.” 

Eric hesitated. 
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“ Dr. Carrick and I agree that it would 
be wise not to confide in him for a time,’ 
he told her. ‘“ Won’t. that do?” 

“No. Even if you find he’s all right I 
don’t want him to know about my amnesia, 
or whatever it is,” she persisted. “ Will 
you promise?” 

“Of course I will.” 

‘“There’s another point, too,” she went 
on. “It’s out of the question for me to 
stay here more than a day or two longer. 
It isn’t an expensive hotel, but even so, I 
can’t afford it.” 

“The situation has changed since yes- 
terday,” he reminded her. ‘“ TI have plenty 
of money.” 

“Tt is not possible for me to take any 
financial help from you,” she said in a 
tone he had never heard before. ‘“ Don’t 
think I’m not intensely grateful for all 
you’ve done and are doing. But if you 
dare to offer me any financial help at any 
time, I shall break my promise and bolt. 
I’m giving you fair warning!” 

The blood rushed to his head, but he 
put on the brakes of self-control. Nothing 
she could say or do in her panics could 
destroy the proof she had already given of 
her trust in him. 

“Tf you’re the girl Henderson says you 
are,” Eric remarked gently, “ you would 
soon be able to repay anything you had to 
borrow.” 

“The mere thought of borrowing fills 
me with horror, as if that sort of thing, 
too, belonged in my past,” Eve declared. 
“No matter who I am or what I am, I 
will not borrow one cent from any one. If 
my money gives out I’ll scrub floors.” 


Eric approached Robinson’s desk with 
an outward buoyancy his soul refused to 
share. 

“ve got a little surprise for you,” he 
announced when the day clerk had accept- 


ed a cigar. ‘‘ Miss Parsons and I were 
married yesterday.” 

Robinson’s highest aspiration was to be 
an imperturbable man of the world. 

“Good work,” he said calmly, and held 
out a hand which Hamilton hastened to 
take. “TI hope you and Mrs. Hamilton 
won’t leave us.” 

“Not for a few days, anyway—and 
that’s what I’ve come to speak about. 
We'll need a little readjustment of quar- 
ters. My wife likes her present rooms, so 
I’m wondering if you can give me a con- 
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necting bedroom and bath on the other side 
of her sitting room.” 

Robinson really was a nice chap, Eric 
gratefully reflected, for the clerk had 
checked a grin. 

“You can have the rooms,” he said. 
“The man who had them checked out be- 
fore I came on this morning—the man that 
called on Mrs. Hamilton last evening.” 

“ Henderson?” Hamilton cried, taken off 
his guard. 

“Yep. That’s the one.” 

“ But he left last night before eight—to 
go to his own hotel.” 

“ He came back about ten, with some 
hand luggage. He’s gone now, though. 
Want the rooms?” 

“Of course.” Hamilton took the keys 
Robinson handed him. His mind was busy. 

“JT wonder,” he said, “if Henderson 
asked Jenkins, the night clerk, any ques- 
tions about us?” 

“ He sure did,” Robinson cheerfully tes- 
tified. ‘He called Miss Parsons Mrs. 
Hamilton, and he seemed very much sur- 
prised because Jenkins didn’t know she was 
married; and he looked up the register and 
couldn’t make anything of the way she 
wrote her name when she first came; and 
he asked if there was anything unusual in 
her actions.” 

Hamilton’s head throbbed as he took 
the elevator for his new quarters. Hen- 
derson now knew that Eve’s marriage had 
taken place only yesterday. He might 
even have heard the cheerful good night 
Hamilton had called out to his bride when 
he left her at the door of her rooms just 
after the theater. 

What had Henderson made of all this? 

For of course the impresario did not 
know of Eve’s memory lapse. 

Eric found the windows of his new rooms 
open, and Margaret, the chambermaid, 
putting fresh linen on the bed. Her whole- 
some little face wore a knowing smile. It 
suggested that the news of the marriage 
had percolated through the hotel. 

He settled into the new environment by 
the simple process of lifting his trunk to 
the trunk stand and tossing his suitcase 
into a corner. Then, with the key of the 
connecting room in his hand, he tapped at 
the door of Eve’s sitting room. 

She opened it, and to his immense relief 
seemed glad to see him. It would be hid- 
eous if that fake marriage made their re- 
lations awkward or self-conscious. 
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He entered the room, slipped the key 
into the door between the sitting room and 
his new bedroom, and locked the door, 
leaving the key ostentatiously in the key- 
hole on the sitting room side. She watched 
this maneuver in silence. 

“It’s too fine to stay in, Eve,” he said. 
“‘ Suppose I hire a roadster and we go off 
for the day?” 

She hesitated, but her quick glance at 
the outer radiance showed him that she was 
tempted. 

“ Tt does sound nice,” she admitted. 

He was exacting about the roadster when 
it was offered for his inspection at the hotel 
garage. He insisted on having it cleaned, 
and he also ordered an overworked tire 
changed. 

“TI oughtn’t to Jet you spend money on 
me this way,” she murmured as she took 
her place beside him. 

He gave the wheel a care-free whirl and 
started the roadster uptown. 

“Look here,” he said. “I’ve got an 
idea. Let’s play to-day that we’re really 
married. Let’s make a game of it and dis- 
cuss our future home and plans like two 


newly-weds.” 
‘“7’m not sure I’m up to games,” she ob- 
jected, but he saw the dawn of a smile. 
“JT haven’t told you anything about my 
work or my income,” he began casually. 
“* But I suppose you ought to know about 


them. I left the university for business 
four years ago; but I’ve done pretty well,” 
be complacently added. ‘‘ Nothing spec- 
tacular, you know. I’m a conservative 
chap.” 

“T’d never have dreamed it,” she mur- 
mured with a broadening of the smile. 

“T am conservative—in business. Not 
in love, of course, as you have observed.” 

“T’ve observed it,” she admitted. 

“JT went into a bond house,” he con- 
tinued. ‘“ The first year I only made fif- 
teen hundred dollars. So far this year I’ve 
cleared more than six thousand. It ought 
to reach ten thousand by the end of De- 
cember. By next year it ought to be twelve 
or fifteen.” 

“JT don’t know anything about business,” 
she said with an adorable smile, “‘ but you 
seem to be making wonderful progress.” 

“ Now how much of that,” he inquired, 
“do you think we ought to pay for rent?” 

“Which do you mean—this year’s ten 
thousand or the twelve or fifteen thousand 
you'll have next year?” 
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“Both. We'll raise our scale of living 
as fast as our income mounts. Can we af- 
ford now to rent a nice little house in the 
country?” 

“T wonder,” she said thoughtfully, 
“why men always picture a nice little 
house in the country as the ideal thing. 
Most of them hate it as soon as they get it. 
They have to cut grass and take care of 
furnaces, and do all sorts of repairing, and 
their evenings are dull because there’s no 
place to go.” 

“‘ Great Heavens!” he cried in mock dis- 
may. “I believe you’re a city girl!” 

“JT suppose I am,” she admitted. “ For 
when I thought of going to a farm to hide, 
the mere suggestion gave me the pip, even 
when I deliberately called up waterfalls 
and green meadows and lowing herds. I’m 
sure I’d like the country for vacation visits, 
but not to live in.” 

“That must mean something,” he said 
curiously, suddenly abandoning their game. 
““What seems the most natural thing for 
you to think of in connection with cities?” 

“ Big crowded buildings,” she replied 
slowly. ‘“ Not theaters, exactly, but halls 
or auditoriums with lights and people 
and—” 

She caught her breath. She seemed to 
be listening. 

“Music?” he asked quietly. 

“T don’t know.” 

The listening look had gone and her ex- 
pression had changed to one of strain. He 
dared not press her further. 

“ All right, we'll give up the little house 
in the country,” he announced. “ We'll 
have an up-to-date apartment in the heart 
of the city, with trolley cars clanging past 
the door and riveting going on in a new 
steel building just across the street.” 

“T won’t insist on the riveting.” 

“You'll probably get it if we live in 
Chicago,” he predicted. 

“No, I won’t. We can live away from 
the center, near the lake.” 

“And hear the trains roar by,” he 
scoffed, but his heart leaped at the word 
“ lake.” 

“Td like a studio apartment on a quiet 
street, high up in a big building,” Eve said. 
“You can smoke all over the place, be- 
cause now I do, too.” 

“An open fire in every room?” 

“In almost every room. And autumnal 
coloring, and a lot of books and magazines 
and soft lights and Oriental rugs.” 
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“ And a piano,” he suggested, watching 
her. “ A baby grand.” 

“ No—a concert grand,” she absently 
corrected. ‘ And several good divans and 
a lot of big, soft, squashy chairs.” 

“Dozens of ’em. The one thing we sim- 
ply won’t have in our apartment is an un- 
comfortable chair. Do we get anything to 
eat, at intervals?” he added yearningly. 

She laughed, and the sound seemed to 
him the most wonderful he had ever heard, 
although it was merely a low, pleasant 
gurgle. 

“Yes, but there won’t be much variety. 
My specialty appears to be boiled eggs, 
usually overdone; and rolls left by the 
baker. Can you live on that?” 

“We won’t have to. We'll have a Jap 
to do everything.” 

“ Japanese servants are very expensive,” 
she frugally pointed out. 

“ And it will be wonderful, Eve, to come 
home from my work and find you wait- 
ing for me.” 

“ More likely I’ll be shopping and spend- 
ing your thousands.” 

“They'll all be yours.” 

“T shall simply hate asking you for fif- 
teen dollars for shoes.” 

“You'll never have to ask me for any- 
thing. You'll have an allowance from the 
start.” 

The roadster was now approaching the 
turn that led to White Plains. 

“How about lunching at some _ pic- 
turesque place along here?” Eric suggested. 
“You ate hardly any breakfast.” 

“Tl be ready.” 

She ate, to his immense relief. They 
had a table on a hote! veranda command- 
ing a superb view of hills and meadows and 
a little winding river, and after the meal 
they lingered to enjoy the vista while Eric 
smoked a cigar. 

When they resumed their ride Eve de- 
liberately led him to talk about himself. 
He was glad to have her know something 
of his family and traditions, of his school 
and college life, his interests and his friend- 
ships. 

“ How would you feel,” she abruptly de- 
manded, “ if a black curtain suddenly fell 
between you and all that?” 

“Td feel just the way you do,” he ad- 
mitted, “ only I couldn’t take the experi- 
ence so pluckily.” 

“That wasn’t plucky of me—to spoil 
even a minute of our beautiful day!” 
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The last words restored Hamilton to a 
mental state in which the universe belonged 
to him and his companion, and this condi- 
tion of beatitude lasted through a rather 
silent dinner and an evening in which she 
left him at eight on the plea of being tired. 

“ But it has been a good day,” she told 
him, and added with her enchanting smile, 
“T have felt actually human.” 


He had sent off his instructions to the 


' Chicago agency before he slept the previ- 


ous night, and dropped a note to Hender- 
son, postponing their next talk for a few 
days. No doubt the impresario was equal- 
ly busy with investigations covering Ham- 
ilton. He had also wired to Chicago ex- 
tending his own vacation, and he killed 
time for Eve and himself during the rest of 
the week by motor jaunts, a matinée or two, 
and some bus and steamer sight-seeing ex- 
peditions. 

There was no doubt that Eve played 
up wonderfully. She was interested during 
the sight-seeing expeditions, and surprised 
him on one occasion by casually dropping 
into Italian in talking with a dark-eyed 
woman who had an attractive baby. The 
brief moment in which Eve held the infant 
gave Hamilton a thriii. 

It was the first time she had shown any 
interest in children. When he spoke of this 
she told him about the Central Park epi- 
sode of the painted dolls. 

“T must see those youngsters soon,” she 
added. 

The third day Eve made an unexpected 
suggestion. 

“Do you think it would be all right if 
we dropped into Jake’s to-night for an 
hour?” she asked. 

“We'll do anything you like,” he re- 
plied at once, but she saw that the pros- 
pect was intensely distasteful to him. 

“T’d like to go,” she declared, ignoring 
his manner. ‘“ They were all amazingly 
good to me. And I left them under a 
cloud. They say Jake never forgives any 
one who ‘ quits him cold,’ as they put it.” 

“We'll go,” he decided, ‘“‘ but please in- 
troduce me as your husband. I don’t want 
those people to think you’re drifting around 
alone.” 

He spoke so curtly that she looked at 
him in mock alarm. 

“Do you realize,” she said teasingly, 
“that you’re beginning to talk and act like 
a real husband?” 
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He flushed. 

“T beg your pardon.” 

She relented. 

“You don’t need to—Eric!” 

As he turned an illumined face to her 
she added hastily: “I know just how you 
feel.” 

“ You don’t know anything of the kind,” 
he said unsteadily. ‘“ But some day I hope 
you will.” 

She hurriedly turned back to the subject 
of Jake’s. 

“We'll go after the theater to-night. 
But I’m sorry you hate it so.” 

“T think you know why,” he told her. 
“Tt isn’t the going to-night I mind. It’s 
the fact that you were ever there—you— 
in that capacity—as dance partner and en- 
tertainer for any cad that happened in.” 

She, caught her lower lip between her 
teeth and studied him thoughtfully. 

“Tt doesn’t shock me,” she said at last. 
“Tt frightened me a little at the time, but 
as I look back at it, all I remember is how 
kind they were. I suppose I must be a 
Bohemian, Eric. If I’m a musician, I prob- 
ably am. And if I ever married you— 


really married you, I mean—I’d probably 
shock you horribly.” 


“Eve!” He spoke almost breathlessly. 
“ Does it ever seem to you as if perhaps— 
some time—you might marry me—really? 
I oughtn’t to ask,” he hastened to ad- 
mit. “I won’t, if you don’t want me to. 
But somehow I’ve felt, the last day or two, 
as if possibly—”’ 

They were in her sitting room, and now 
she arose and walked to the window, where 
she stood for a moment, looking out. 
Something in her manner made him feel 
that he could follow her. 

He did so, and stood beside her as he 
had done their first evening together in 
that room. The same memory came to 
them, and under the force of it she turned 
to face him. 

“You're right, Eric,” she said quietly. 
“T love you. I didn’t realize it till this 
week. I didn’t want you to know it now. 
But I suppose I’ve been showing it every 
time I looked at you or spoke to you.” 

“ Eve! ” 

Her expression stopped his speech and 
held him motionless. 

“T love you,” she repeated. “ But I'll 
never marry you, really, till I’m absolutely 
myself again.” 

“And when you're absolutely yourself 
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again,” he almost groaned, “you won’t 
know me at all. My God, Eve, think what 
you’re condemning us to, if this thing 
lasts!” 

“And think what I’d condemn us to if 
I married you while I’m like this, and 
then ”—she felt for the right words and 
verbally underlined them—“ came back to 
find myself the wife of a stranger. That’s 
the way it is said to be, you know, in these 
cases.” 

“But you love me now!” he cried. 
“You've said so!” 

“Oh, yes, I love you now,” she admitted 
slowly. ‘And I’m depending on you to 
keep me from making any mistake.” 

There was a moment’s silence while the 
full significance of the admission came to 
him. The love and pity he felt for her in 
that moment was the most shattering emo- 
tion he had ever known. 

He wanted to seize her and hold her; he 
wanted to kneel at her feet. Instead, he 
took her hands and looked down at her. 

“ Eve,” he said, “if I’ve won you once 
—and thank God you say I have—I can 
do it again when you're well. I will do it 
again! And in the meantime I'll be the 
happiest and the most patient lover you 
can imagine.” 

She continued to look up at him, and he 
bent with an inarticulate murmur and laid 
his cheek against hers. For an instant they 
clung together, while he felt her tears on 
his face. 

“ Now I save done it!” she brought out 
with a childish gulp of contrition. ‘“ Now 
I’ve dragged you into the very heart of this 
hideous tangle. I hate myself for doing 
it—for letting you know I care. But oh. 
Eric, how could I help it?” 

He released her and stood back, steady- 
eyed but trembling under his apparent 
calmness. 

“ That’s that!” he cheerfully announced. 
“ Now we'll go down to luncheon. And 
to-night we’ll take in a musical comedy and 
drop into Jake’s afterward.” 

“ And I'll have to put on the same danc- 
ing frock I wore there every night,” she 
smiled, gallantly playing up, ‘“ because I 
haven’t anything else.” 

“But what about the dyed hair? You 
certainly don’t have to go around now with 
it looking this way,” he pointed out. 

They stared at each other in consterna- 
tion. 

“After lunch I'll go up to the beauty 
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parlor where I bought the dye,” she de- 
cided, “‘ and ask them to get rid of it for 


me.” 


Eve’s session at the beauty parlor was 
at first disappointing. After two hours of 
hard work her hair emerged a pale and 
somewhat streaked reflection of what it 
had been in its glory. 

“I’m afraid I’ve ruined it forever,” she 
sighed, and turned a deaf ear to the op- 
erator’s suggestion of dyeing it a “nice 
henna.” 

Further conversation comforted her. 
She could help things out to-day with a 
little dye of the natural bronze shade, she 
learned, and after a few more treatments 
her hair would look normal again. 

“You see, miss, I didn’t give it a real 
radical treatment,” the operator expansive- 
ly added. “I felt ’most sure you wouldn’t 
like it after you got it, so I laid the black 
on light!” 

The final effect was not bad, and Eve 
helped it out with a new green bandeau. 
She was further heartened by Eric’s pleas- 
ure when he surveyed her across the din- 
ner table. 


“ Now you look like yourself,” he joy- 
ously approved. 

As the visit to Jake’s drew nearer she 
found herself growing nervous. 

“ Perhaps he won’t even speak to me,” 
she told Eric when they were entering the 
big dancing room toward midnight. 


“Oh, I guess he will.” Hamilton spoke 
soothingly. 

It was clear that the matter of Jake’s 
reception was not burdening his mind. Nor 
did the place disturb him, as he had ex- 
pected it to. He was in a state of well- 
being nothing could ruffle. Eve loved him! 

Looking very handsome in his evening 
clothes, he followed the waiter to the table 
he had reserved, and consulted Eve at 
every stage of an elaborate supper order. 
Her eyes were busy elsewhere. 

She saw Maizie and Stella at the far end 
of the dancing floor, but apparently neither 
saw her. Queenie and Ivy were not yet 
in the room. 

She stared around her, intrigued by the 
chance to study as an observer the scene 
in which she had so often taken a profes- 
sional part. Suddenly a familiar voice 
spoke. It was Jake’s, and the newcomers 
received the effulgence of his best profes- 
sional manner. 
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“Good evening, sir! Good evening, 
madam! Is everything all right?” 

Jake called back the departing waiter, 
and gave him instructions for very special 
service. Then the proprietor turned away, 
making it plain to Eve that no intimation 
of their former acquaintance would come 
from him. 

“One moment, please!” Eve said. 
“Jake, I came in to apologize again for 
leaving you so suddenly—and I’ve brought 
my husband with me. We were married 
the day after I left here.” 

She had never before seen Jake smile. 
The phenomenon was worth witnessing, for 
it made his cold mask suddenly and warm- 
ly human. The two men measured each 
other with a friendly glance. 

“ That’s all right,” Jake said. “I knew 
there was some good reason.” He uttered 
a few words of professional patter and hesi- 
tated. 

‘“‘ There’s a little business hanging over,” 
he said tentatively. ‘ ’Bout nine dollars. 
Might come t’ my office.” 

Eve laughed. At the mere mention of 
their business relation he was reverting to 
the Jake of the private sanctum. 

“ Please give it to Ivy,” she directed, 
“and ask her to buy a little present from 
me with it.” 

Jake nodded. 

“I'd like to say a few words to the girls, 
too, if they’re not too busy,” Eve went on. 
“ This may be my last chance.” 

“Tl tell them,” Jake promised, and 
walked away. 

A little later Ivy Davenport and Queenie 
Morris presented themselves with beaming 
friendliness and promptly accepted Mr. 
Hamilton’s invitation to supper. Miss 
Morris refused to be greatly impressed by 
the marriage, but Ivy’s unwinking blue 
eyes never left the bridegroom. Hamilton 
called the waiter and doubled his order 
while Eve made her explanation. 

“T’m rather hoping to go away soon,” 
she ended, “and I didn’t want to leave 
without saying good-by and thanking you. 
You girls were awfully good to me.” 

“ Any chance of coming back?” Queenie 
asked nonchalantly. 

“Not the least,” Eric said before she 
could speak. 

Miss Morris professed herself so chilled 
to the bone by his tone that coffee was an 
immediate necessity. Eric laughed and 
ordered the coffee. He liked Miss Morris, 
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but Ivy’s unwinking stare was making him 
slightly nervous. 

“JT s’pose you know your gentleman 
friend from Chicago’s been blowing in and 
out since you faded away,” Queenie went 
on, thoughtfully stirring an oyster in its 
tomato bath. “ But don’t worry, deary, 
for he didn’t get a thing on you here.” 

“We didn’t know a thing to give him,” 
Ivy tactlessly contributed. 

“We wouldn’t have told it if we had,” 
Queenie austerely pointed out, and swal- 
lowed the oyster with a disgusted glance at 
her friend. 

The supper proved to be a pleasant one. 
No one could resist Queenie’s good humor 
and genuine friendliness. Both girls were 
a trifle self-conscious, but they ended by 
asking a dozen questions about the mar- 
riage, which Eric answered with return 
shots for Miss Morris’s banter, while Eve 
listened in smiling silence. 

“Chatty, ain’t she?” Queenie remarked 
to the bridegroom. ‘“ But, believe me, this 
Berson woman can think more in a minute 
than the rest of us can say in a month.” 

Ivy explained that she had not had an- 
other attack, probably because Jake had 
“cut out” encores of the acrobatic waltz. 

“He says once a night is enough,” Ivy 
added, “ an’ I’ll tell the world it is.” 

Stella drifted to the table for coffee and 
a cigarette, and later in the evening Maizie 
stopped beside the guests for a brief greet- 
ing. It was a busy night for Maizie, and, 
indeed, for all the hostesses. 

A care-free group, described by Queenie 
as “a bunch of buyers,” had pulled their 
tables together and were vocally announc- 
ing at ten-minute intervals their intention 
of not going home until morning. 

Jake reappeared when Eve and Hamil- 
ton were leaving, and gave them another 
excellent imitation of his great cabaret 
model. He also offered Eve a newspaper 
cutting and watched her face as she read it. 

It was Henderson’s advertisement. She 
looked up, startled, and handed it to Ham- 
ilton. 

“Has any one else seen this?” Eric 
asked quickly. 

“No. Wasn’t sure the lady herself seen 
it. Thought I better put her wise.” 

“Thank you,” Eve said. ‘“ How long 
have you known about it?” 

“Saw it the day it came out. Recog- 
nized you from it the first night you blew 
in here,” Jake admitted. 
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“And you haven’t spoken of it to any 
one else?” Eric asked. 

“Cert’nly not. Nobody’s business but 
the lady’s.” 

“'You’re even kinder than I thought you 
were,” Eve said gratefully, and offered him 
her hand at parting. Eric, too, gave him 
a firm grip. 

“‘ Some time, perhaps, I’ll be able to ex- 
plain,” Eve went on. “I can’t yet.” 

Jake shook his shining black head and 
smiled his rare smile. 

““ No explanations nec’ssary,” he gallant- 
ly told the lady. ‘ But I’m sure glad to 
know everything’s all right.” 

His black eyes were very human. 

‘“‘ Glad some one’s lookin’ after her,” he 
brought out in a rush. ‘“ Was kinda wor- 
ried.” 

It was his exit line from their lives, and 
a good one. 


“And yet some people think this is a 
hard world,” Eve told Eric as their taxicab 
made its slow way through the congested 
traffic. “I’ve had nothing but kindness. 
If I hadn’t—I wonder what would have 
become of me if I’d had the sort of expe- 
riences one often reads about!” 

“It doesn’t bear thinking of.” Hamil- 
ton recalled his thoughts on the night of 
Eve’s disappearance, and added hurriedly: 
“I’m glad we went to that cabaret. Now 
that I’ve seen it, and met that chap Jake, 
I’ve changed my feeling about it.” 

“T thought you would,” Eve said, with 
a smile. 

“Was that why you insisted on going?” 
Eric asked her. 

“Yes. I knew you were thinking of it 
as a dive. And if I have to go back to 
work in a few weeks, as I certainly shall 
if this new clew fails, I know I could get 
into worse places.” 

Eric moved uneasily, and she remorse- 
fully slipped her hand into his. 


The Chicago agency’s report came on the 
fourth day. It even included the names 
and addresses of Eve’s Chicago physicians, 
and of the nurse who had attended her. 
Out of it, moreover, Samuel Henderson 
was fully vindicated. 

Eric Hamilton telephoned the result to 
Dr. Carrick, and added a breathless ques- 
tion: 

“How much can I tell her?” 

“Nothing!” came the stern answer. 
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“Not one word! We’ll make our great ex- 
periment in a day or two. I'll give you the 
details now if you'll drop in here.” 

The psychiatrist, after greeting Hamil- 
ton exuberantly, talked for half an hour. 

“ Will Henderson wait that long?” Eric 
asked at the end of the monologue. 

“ What else can he do? This is not a 
job that can be rushed.” 

“T think it’s an awful risk,” Hamilton 
muttered. 

“Are you setting up your judgment 
against mine?” 

“ce Yes! ”? 

Dr. Carrick laughed. 

“Well, don’t,” he advised. “But I'll 
come down to the Garland and put Miss 
Carrington through some more preliminary 
tests.” 

Then he sent the anxious bridegroom 
out of his office with a friendly push on 
the shoulder. 

XI 


Eric HAMILTON was not an easy man 
to down. At five that afternoon he was 
again in Dr. Carrick’s consulting room, ex- 
pressing the additional doubts that had 


come to him after the unsatisfactory re- 
sults of the tests. At last the specialist, 
despite long experience with the anxious 
friends of patients, lost his temper. 

“You realized, didn’t you, that she 
didn’t respond to any of the tests I made 
this morning?” he snapped. 

“You bet I did.” 

“ Not even the piano meant anything to 
her, did it?” 

“It didn’t seem to.” 
“And _ she’s still 
times?” 

“ Yes. 
her journal. 
Jake’s.” 

“ All right, then. Do you want her to 
remain in this state indefinitely?” 

“ God knows I don’t.” 

“Then prove it. Open your mind and 
take in the fact that sterner measures are 
necessary. The important thing now isn’t 
what you think, but what you’ve done. 
Have you done what I told you to do?” 

“Yes,” 

“How did you manage it?” 

“Well, I got the clothes from the East 
Side apartment. The janitor let me have 
them—for a consideration, of course. I 
told him I was a friend of Miss Berson’s, 


afraid—panicky at 


She says she has even given up 
It ends the day she left 
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and that she needed the clothes, and that 
I’d forgotten the note she gave me for 
him. Now don’t go up in the air, doc- 
tor,” he added, “but I’ve simply got to 
make a suggestion. I want you to have a 
consultation with two or three of the best 
psychiatrists in New York before you go 
ahead with this experiment.” 

“What do you suppose I’ve been doing 
these four days?” the doctor asked sharply. 
“T’ve talked to Hazard, Mayer, and Os- 
borne.” 

Hamilton was impressed. 

“What did they say?” 

“They felt, after going into the whole 
case with me, that the test couldn’t hurt 
the girl—and that it might cure her.” 

“They haven’t seen Miss Carrington. 
They don’t know anything about her.” 

“They know as much about her as I 
do. I’ve given them the history of the 
case from the moment I got into it, and 
I’ve described the type of girl. Besides, 
they’ll be in on the experiment—that is, 
Mayer and Hazard will. Osborne has a 
consultation out of town that day.” 

“That’s fine,” Eric heartily agreed. 
“ Just the same, I think they ought to see 
Miss Carrington first.” 

“A consultation now would excite her, 
and to that degree might imperil the suc- 
cess of my experiment, but I’ve been wish- 
ing they could see her,” Dr. Carrick admit- 
ted; ‘and since you feel that way, I’m 
wondering if we could have them study 
her without her knowing it. Could you 
have all four of us to dinner to-night, as 
friends of yours?” 

“T’m afraid Eve would see through 
that.” 

“Then you could have two of them— 
say Mayer and MHazard—as_ Chicago 
friends you met by chance this afternoon.* 
I don’t need to come, of course.” 

“T might arrange that.” 

“Then arrange it—and do it now. 
You’re taking up an awful lot of my time, 
old man.” 

“T am,” Hamilton humbly admitted. 
“Tm living in Eve’s shadow world these 
days, doctor, and you seem to be about 
the only link with the real world.” 

“T know.” Dr. Carrick’s keen eyes 
softened. “ Well, the link won’t snap, I 
promise you, and we’ll soon have you both 
back in the real world. Now take up a 
magazine and read while I get them on the 
telephone and arrange about to-night. 
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Hazard likes good food, and Mayer is fond 
of unusual places.” 

“How about one of those interesting 
Russian restaurants, doctor, where we can 
get good French cooking—say the Gold 
Bat, at seven?” 

After the doctor had completed the ar- 
rangement he jokingly dismissed Hamilton 
by saying: 

“T advise you to hurry past the line of 
twelve or fifteen patients you’ve kept wait- 
ing half an hour in my outer office. Tl 
bet they want to murder us both.” 

“Tf they slay you, doctor, Eve and I 
will build a memorial to you in Chicago,” 
the younger man promised as he went 
away. 


“It’s a little business matter,” Eric told 
Eve. ‘“ We'll dine informally at the Gold 
Bat. Afterward Ill bring them back’ to 
the hotel and have our business talk down 
in the writing room while you slip up- 
stairs.” 

“Would you mind very much if I didn’t 
go?” 


The question both relieved and alarmed 


the bridegroom. Evidently she had no 
suspicion of the purpose of the dinner, 
but it would be a serious matter if she re- 
fused to attend it. 

“T really would—very much indeed,” he 
admitted. ‘I want to show you off.” 

“Surely you didn’t tell them you were 
married!” she exclaimed. 

“ Of course I told them.” 

She gave voice to the first impatience she 
had ever shown him. 

“Eric, don’t you see how embarrassing 
that sort of thing is going to make it for 
us in the future?” she demanded. ‘“‘ How 
can we explain—if we have to?” 

“T’m hoping we won’t have to,” he said 
quietly. ‘If we do, I’ll explain when the 
time comes—in a way that won’t embar- 
rass you.” 

Suddenly she arose and put out her 
hands, which he sprang from his chair to 
take. 

“ Forgive me,” she said in a low voice. 
“J don’t know why I’m acting like this. 
But I'll make up for it by going to your 
dinner, since you want me.” 

“ That’s mighty good of you.” He re- 
leased the hands with a quick breath. 


It was an unusual dinner. Eve reflected 
that Eric Hamilton’s Chicago friends were 
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interesting types. Both were men of the 
world, but they suggested professional in- 
terests rather than business or banking. 

Hazard, the gourmet, was obviously as 
much interested in his dinner as in his 
host and hostess, but he made it clear that 
he approved of all three. Mayer, seated 
at Eve’s right, was a handsome and schol- 
arly Jew, with white hair, a face still young, 
and brilliant but unhappy dark eyes. He 
was quite interested in his hostess. 

It is difficult to carry on a dinner con- 
versation with a person whose conscious 
life is less than a month old. Again and 
again Mayer came up against the black 
wall, and retreated from it so tactfully that 
he seemed not to have touched it at all. 

But he learned young Mrs. Hamilton’s 
present preferences, and something about 
the recent plays she had seen, as well as her 
impression of a new book or two, and his in- 
terest in her deepened. He was vastly im- 
pressed, as Dr. Carrick had been, by the 
poise and dignity of this groping figure that 
moved toward him through such a fog. 

Hazard’s attack was less subtle, but no 
less benign, and his conclusions were much 
the same as those of his distinguished col- 
league. The girl was a fine type, well- 
bred, artistic, and with much more than 
ordinary dignity and courage. 

There was dancing after the meal, and 
at Mayer’s suggestion Eric efficiently led 
Eve through several numbers. The diver- 
sion did not especially appeal to her, but 
she was on her best behavior to-night, mak- 
ing up to her lover for the little outburst 
before dinner. 

Alone at their table, the two psychia- 
trists watched her and discussed the case. 

“ Carrick is right,” said Mayer. ‘“ The 
longer that condition lasts the harder it 
may be to shake her out of it. What he 
calls ‘a jolt’ is needed. The point is, has 
he selected the right kind?” 

“Can you think of a better one?” Haz- 
ard demanded. 

“No, I can’t.” 

“ Neither can I. Therefore—” 

“Tt seems to be a case of therefore,” 
Mayer commented. 

The problem was settled as easily as 
that. 

An hour later, in the hotel writing room, 
the physicians, joined now by Carrick, 
passed on their conclusion to Hamilton. 
They were very frank with him. 

“No one can promise you anything,” 
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Hazard confessed, ‘“‘ except that the experi- 
ment will not do Miss Carrington any last- 
ing harm. If she had not wrung a promise 
from you to the contrary, we would sug- 
gest that her manager should be told the 
whole situation and consuited. But as 
there is in the case the element of his pas- 
sion for her—” 

Hamilton felt self-conscious. 

“And her obvious fear of him,” he 
pointed out. 

“ Exactly. Considering those things, it 
would be better, perhaps, to proceed as Dr. 
Carrick suggests. The alternative is to let 
matters drag along, and in that case you 
will certainly have to take Mr. Henderson 
immediately and fully into your confi- 
dence.” 

“Ves,” Eric regretfully admitted; “I 
see that. We can’t keep him in the dark 
any longer.” 

Dr. Carrick made no secret of his jubi- 
lation over the concurrence of his col- 
leagues in his plan. 

“Then we’re all set,” he declared. “I 
have an answer to that telegram I sent this 
morning to the Chicago hospital. We can 
stage our experiment for the day after to- 
morrow if this fine weather holds, as I 
think it will. Ready for your part of it?” 

“Of course.” 

But Eric Hamilton spoke from a black 
depression. He was still horribly afraid 
of the coming experiment, and he did 
not care how many high-priced specialists 
knew it. 

XII 


THE day set for the great test was of the 
warmly mellow type. To that degree na- 
ture worked with Dr. Carrick. 

“ All Miss Carrington will need after this 
will be a few weeks in some quiet place,” 


he assured Hamilton. “ She has a fine con- 
stitution, and nature can do more for her 
than doctors can once we get her headed 
in the right direction.” 

Eric persuaded Eve to take an automo- 
bile spin early that morning. He had put 
unseen, in the back of the roadster, a care- 
fully packed suitcase. 

He drove away from the city’s roar, 
flashed out across Long Island, and 
brought up at a remote stretch of beautiful 
sea coast that lay shimmering but lonely in 
the sunshine. 

Only two figures, those of women in 
— suits, gave life to the beach. They 
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were protected from the sun’s rays by large 
yellow beach umbrellas, and a convenient 
bath house loomed up behind them. 

Eve spoke with a great effort, keeping 
her eyes away from the water. 

“I—I don’t think I want to stay here,” 
she faltered. 

Hamilton pretended not to hear the 
words. He stopped the roadster, jumped 
out and offered her his hand. 

“ Let’s sit down a little while and look 
at the sea,” he casually suggested. 

As she reluctantly descended from the 
car, he added: “‘ You settle comfortably in 
the sand while I park the machine on the 
other side of that bank.” 

He was not sure of his voice, for his 
nervousness was increasing. He could see 
that Eve was shivering as she stood staring 
at the ocean. 

There was a rowboat rather far out— 
too far for her to see what was in it, but 
she followed its progress with quickening 
breath and eyes that steadily widened. 

Eric got into the roadster and started 
the engine. He called to her over his 
shoulder. ‘I'll be back as soon as I can.” 

He caught the look she turned on him 
as he drove away, and he knew he would 
never forget it. But he set his teeth and 
played his part in the drama. The next 
moment he was out of sight around the 
bank, where Carrick, Mayer, and Hazard 
were awaiting him behind another bath 
house, in company with a rowboat and a 
life guard in a bathing suit. 

If, in her growing panic, Eve had fol- 
lowed him, she might have discovered them 
all in their plot. She ceased to think of 
him, however, after that one wild look. 
Still violently trembling, she stared out to 
sea. 

When the distant boat overturned she 
did not need the shrieks of the two women 
on the beach to tell her of the accident. 
Yielding to something as definite-as the 
push of powerful hands, she had kicked off 
her pumps, thrown her hat on the sand, 
and was running into the water even before 
the women cried out. 

Their shrieks were excellent ones; and 
the urgent appeals te save the children 
which they sent after her as she began to 
swim, could not have been more realistic. 
They drew to the spot the only natives in 
that lonely region—two men whose zest 
for rescue had to be sternly dealt with by 
Dr. Carrick. 
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“ Moving picture stuff,” he curtly ex- 
plained. ‘“ Merely rehearsing a scene. Get 
out, or sit down and keep quiet.” 

They sat down and kept quiet while the 
life guard got the rowboat into the water 
with the assistance of Hamilton; and one 
of the two nurses in the bathing suits took 
Miss Carrington’s pumps into the conven- 
ient bath house. It was an unusually well 
fitted bath house, for it held not only an 
assortment of Turkish towels, but a cot, an 
alcohol stove with a kettle of hot water on 
it, a thermos bottle full of coffee, and a 
suitcase containing dry underwear, stock- 
ings, and the gown and hat Eve had worn 
on the day of her memory lapse. 

One of the nurses was Miss Adams. The 
other, who had arrived from Chicago late 
the night before, was not as imperturbable 
as her professional sister. The shrieks she 
still sent after the swimmer to preserve the 
proper atmosphere had the ring of genuine 
excitement. 

*“T’ve never been so thrilled in my life,” 
she confessed to Miss Adams, “ or so nerv- 
ous! You see, I nursed her for ten days— 
and I got very fond of her.” 

Miss Adams let her finish, and then sent 
forth another shriek. It was a fine, full- 
voiced, far-carrying outcry, meant to em- 
phasize the difference between nerves in 
New York and those in Chicago. Not- 
withstanding her agitation, the Western 
nurse caught the idea and promptly topped 
Miss Adams’s shriek with a better one. 

Emerging from behind the sand bank 
with his associates, Dr. Carrick grinned 
nervously. 

“Those nurses are almost too realistic,” 
he muttered. 

Eric turned to him in desperation. 

“ Doctor, she may get tired. Hadn’t I 
better swim out there, to be on the safe 
side?” 

“Don’t be an ass! A life guard is just 
behind her, there’s another strong swim- 
mer back of the capsized boat, and Miss 
Carrington herself is swimming like a fish. 
What more do you want?” 

“T want this over,” Hamilton groaned, 
eyes glued to his binoculars. 

“So do I,” the specialist admitted. 

The life guard rowed with leisurely 
strokes, keeping well behind the girl who 
was swimming strongly toward the over- 
turned boat. 

“She sure can cut the water,” he told 
himself. “She oughta do the Channel.” 
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It was moving picture stuff to him, too. 
He wished he knew which screen star was 
swimming. 

Just a rehearsal, those guys said, but 
all that yelling back on shore made it ap- 
pear like the real thing. He sent the life- 
boat on through the water, his eyes on the 
bobbing head twenty yards away. 

Eve’s mind held only one idea—the need 
of reaching that capsized boat. She could 
see no figures in the water, for the young 
fisherman who had been the boat’s sole oc- 
cupant was now in up to his neck on the 
far side of it. The two nurses, entirely 
given up to the drama of their réles, con- 
tinued to shriek. 

Eve was very near the upturned boat 
when, in response to a long whistle from 
shore, the life-saver at last put his back 
into his strokes and reached her. 

“All a mistake, miss,” he cheerfully 
cried out, repeating the lines taught him 
by the guys on shore. ‘“ There ain’t no 
children there. There’s only a man, and 
he’s all right.” 

There was something funny about that, 
too, he reflected. If this was only a pic- 
ture, why had he been told to learn and 
speak those words? 

He hadn’t time to, think much about it, 
however, for the man in the water was al- 
ready swimming toward them in confirma- 
tion of the report, and demanding help in 
righting his boat. 

“ Jest as soon as I get the lady in here,” 
the life guard said, reaching out gallant 
hands to assist the dazed girl over the side. 

Eve got into the boat without difficulty 
and sat dripping in the stern, looking blind- 
ly about her. Her companion, having 
helped to right the other boat and rescue 
the oars, rowed her back to shore swiftly 
and in silence. 

He had received orders to keep his 
mouth shut, and he obeyed them, but there 
was gloom on his tanned face. Never be- 
fore had there been so many things in his 
mind that he wished to say to a lady. 

On the beach the girl found a waiting 
group of sympathetic and helpful stran- 
gers, who showed a solicitude for her wel- 
fare that would have surprised her if she 
had not been past reasoning. Four of 
them were men and two were women. 

These ladies hustled her into the con- 
venient bath house, and insisted on taking 
off her wet clothing and rubbing her down 
with coarse towels and giving her hot cof- 
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fee, and urging her not to talk. They also 
redressed her in dry garments—fortunate- 
ly her own. 

She had an odd feeling of having en- 
tered the bath house in strange garments. 
She was now wearing a one-piece gown, 
her own. But where was she? What did 
it all mean? 

The four gentlemen who had so oppor- 
tunely been passing in a big automobile in- 
sisted on taking her home. 

“T’m at the Garland—I think,” she 
managed to bring out. ‘“ But—how did I 
get here? I—I merely meant to take a 
walk.” 

They were vague about that, but obvi- 
ously they were also men to be trusted. 
One of them said he was a doctor, and 
made a fuss about cold and exposure, and 
insisted on having her put to bed and given 
medicine as soon as she was back in her 
hotel rooms. 

It was all a dream, of course—a chaotic 
thing with something horrible in it. 

There was a younger man in the group, 
with a tragic sort of face. His expression 
haunted her. 

All the faces appeared oddly familiar at 
moments, and then seemed strange again. 
So did things the men said. 

At times she was like one slowly coming 
out of ether, recalling first the happenings 
that had occurred before she went under— 
doctors, a nurse, packing, flight, some ter- 
rible situation, children in danger. 

She had a panic over that, and cried out, 
and the man who said he was a doctor gave 
her another dose of medicine. At last she 
slept. 

When she awoke things were a little bet- 
ter. The familiar face of her nurse was 
near her—the one who had attended her 
in Chicago—and she was in a quiet room 
bright with sunshine. She had liked that 
nurse, but she could not remember having 
brought her to New York—or was she still 
in Chicago? 

“Oh, oh, Miss Driscoll,” she said, 
brokenly, “ is—is it really you?” 

“It really is,’ Miss Driscoll buoyantly 
confirmed. ‘ But please don’t talk, Miss 
Carrington. Go right to sleep again.” 

The doctor who had brought her home 
came to the bedside at this, and his ex- 
pression was so radiant that Eve was im- 
pressed by it. Miss Driscoll was radiant 
also, and the two appeared to have some 
Joyous understanding. 
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Eve carried into unconsciousness the 
memory of this radiance—and its contrast 
with the tragic face of the young man who 
had been in the group—and the eyes of 
those children—and the even more recent 
nightmare—a black wall. 


“ But, my God, doctor,” Eric Hamilton 
exploded, “ make allowances for me! Of 
course I’m happy over her recovery. Isn’t 
it what I’ve been working for all along? 
But can’t you see my position? She 
doesn’t know me from Adam. I’ve got to 
win her all over again. And don’t you 
think she’ll be subject to attacks of this 
kind in the future?” 

“Not if she has a reasonably normal 
life, considering her youth and fine consti- 
tution. Don’t let her go back to her music 
too soon—she must lose this season, any- 
way. And when you marry her in earnest, 
don’t allow her to give too much of her 
time to concert work.” 

“My God!” Eric muttered. 

He was torn between the comfort of Dr. 
Carrick’s matter-of-fact assumption of the 
marriage, and dismay over the prospect of 
these professional separations. 

“You can see her for a few minutes to- 
morrow afternoon,” Dr. Carrick promised. 
“In the mean time I’ll pave the way for 
you by telling her as much as she’s able to 
hear about her case and her Good Samari- 
tan. That ought to start you off with a 
bang, and I’ll keep her convalescing here 
another week or two, so you can finish up 
the job.” 

“Not a word yet about the marriage, 
doctor,” Eric begged. 

‘“‘T should say not,” the specialist agreed 
with a hearty laugh. ‘“ That would give 
the girl an awful jolt!” 

“What I want,” Eric teld him severely, 
“is to make the explanation myself when 
the time comes.” 

“‘ Well, get busy on one of these whirl- 
wind courtships we read about! Just now 
the girl is having some black hours. It’s 
up to me to keep her mind at ease on the 
other points, and you can help when the 
time comes.” 

ce How?” 

“By furnishing cheerful companion- 
ship,” Dr. Carrick replied with a grin. 

He departed on this, to bask in the ad- 
miration of his colleagues, Hazard and 
Mayer, who had promised to dine with him 
that night. 
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Eric Hamilton presented himself at the 
door of Eve’s sitting room at five the next 
afternoon. He was temporarily obscured 
by the great armful of chrysanthemums 
that he carried. Miss Driscoll admitted 
him with an eloquent smile. 

“ She’s all ready for you,” she said. 

The nurse, too, had listened to the ac- 
count of the Good Samaritan. 

He found Eve lying on a divan which 
had been sent in for use during her conva- 
lescence. She gave him both hands, but 
for a moment did not speak. 

“What lovely flowers!” she said then, 
and as Miss Driscoll tactfully carried the 
chrysanthemums into the bathroom to ar- 
range them, Eve added in a low voice: 

“Tt is horribly ungrateful not to know 
you after all you have done for me. But 
you don’t seem like a stranger. I’ve just 
been reading about you in the diary I 
kept.” 

“T’m glad of that,” Eric said, “ and it’s 
mighty good to see you getting well so 
fast. That’s what we were all working for, 
you know.” 

“T can never thank you enough.” 

“ There’s no question of thanks between 
us. You owe everything to Dr. Carrick, 
really—and nothing at all to me.” 

To be talking to her from that distance 
was the most racking experience he had 
ever endured. His lips stiffened as he tried 
to smile. She was looking at him, she was 
interested, but it was clear that her in- 
terest was based on gratitude. 

Nevertheless, here he was—starting out 
with a fair field and some favor, with at 
least a week before him, during which, in 
the nature of things, she would be more or 
less dependent on him. Dr. Carrick had 
reiterated his intention of keeping her very 
quiet and of letting her see no one but 
Eric Hamilton, and, of course, Samuel 
Henderson. Eric recalled his words. 

“ Naturally, we’ve got to let down the 
bars for her manager,” the specialist had 
declared. “He has been mighty patient, 
and Miss Carrington has asked for him. 
Her panic over him seems to have disap- 
peared entirely. It was just one of those 
symptoms. I’ve explained to Henderson 
that he must release her from her betrothal, 
in their first interview, and take that strain 
off her mind. He has realized the need of 
doing it ever since her get-away, so he took 
it very well. In fact, Henderson’s a regu- 
lar fellow. 
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“‘ How much we let him see of her after- 
ward depends on how much she wants to 
see of him. It will all be up to her. We 
must stimulate memory by keeping the 
past before her, but it has all got to be done 
casually and naturally.” 

“ There’s only one thing I ask,” Eric 
told Eve at this point in his reflections. 
“T want to be permitted to read to you 
and otherwise help to amuse you during 
your convalescence.” 

“It will add to your kindness if you 
will,” she agreed gratefully. 

Then he had to leave, for the first visit 
was only an affair of five minutes. 

Samuel Henderson made his initial call 
early the next afternoon, while Eric Ham- 
ilton was reading to the patient. 

Eric was beginning to feel that he was 
making some progress. He had arrived at 
noon, laden with a basket of fruit and a 
bundle of new books and magazines, and 
had been invited to stay for luncheon, 
which was served beside Eve’s couch. 

“Tm really beginning to feel like my- 
self,” Eve was telling him when Hender- 
son’s call was announced. “I think Dr. 
Carrick is entirely too cautious. I'll be 
able to go home in a few days more and 
do my resting there.” 

Eric shook his head. He realized that 
in Chicago he would have to get back to 
work, and thus his wooing would be in- 
terrupted. 

Now, however, he must call it a day and 
leave the field to Henderson. He had the 
impression that Miss Carrington was sorry 
to have him go, but possibly that was mere- 
ly a social gesture. 

Her meeting with Henderson, he now 
observed, was not without sentiment. 

“You understand, don’t you?” was her 
opening question; and the large gray man, 
in a voice roughened by emotion, assured 
her that he did. Moreover, he held Eve’s 
hand longer than even such a reunion jus- 
tified, and he continued to hold it, drawing 
his chair close to her couch and patting 
her hand at intervals with his disengaged 
one. His manner was sympathetic and 
_— and hers held no trace of fear of 

im. 

Very reluctantly Eric left them together; 
and Henderson, who had been carefully 
coached for the interview by Dr. Carrick, 
made a few brief comments on the meeting 
and went straight to the point of his visit. 

“Tt may relieve your mind, my dear, to 
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know that I have jilted you,” he comfort- 
ably mentioned, blinking at her with his 
near-sighted eyes. “When a girl runs 
away to get out of marrying me she doesn’t 
have to add any explanations afterward. 
I’ve grasped the idea that she doesn’t want 
me.” 

“ There’s no one in the world I’d rather 
have as a friend,” Eve said. 

‘And as a manager,” she added more 
self-consciously. “ But perhaps you are 
through with me.” 

“T’ll never be through with you. But 
you are free to marry any one you like.” 

“JT don’t want to marry any one,” she 
murmured. 

“Not to-day, perhaps, or to-morrow, 
but some day,” he declared gently. 

Samuel Henderson knew all about the 
formal marriage, and also something about 
the whirlwind courtship. 

“T’m horribly sorry for the way I’ve 
treated you,” Eve admitted. “I can’t be- 
lieve I did such things. But of course you 
realize that I didn’t know—I wasn’t re- 
sponsible—and I was terribly afraid of you 
when I ran away. That sounds idiotic 
now, but it’s the way I felt.” 


“T understand everything.” Henderson 


again patted her hand, and Eve, thus re- 
minded that he still held it, gently took it 
from him. 

“Well, that’s settled,” he said philo- 


sophically. ‘And by the way ”’—he had 
recalled another of Dr. Carrick’s instruc- 
tions—“ don’t do any worrying about 
money matters. You have a good balance 
in your Chicago bank. We looked into 
that right after you left—thought you 
might have taken it all, you see, and started 
for the other side of the world.” 

When she had expressed a natural grati- 
fication over this news he arose. 

“Then it’s understood you go on with 
your music? Eric Hamilton won’t ob- 
ject?” 

Eve flushed hotly. 

“What has Mr. Hamilton to do with 
it?” she demanded. 

Henderson grinned at her. It was a 
faint reflection of the sardonic grin of his 
first talk with Eric. Then he remembered 
another of Dr. Carrick’s warnings. 

“Nothing! Nothing at all,” he replied 
hastily. “Think you'll feel equal to a lit- 
tle business talk in a few days—just 
enough to wind up matters for this sea- 
son?” 
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“T’m sure I shall.” 
“ Then I’ll come in again Monday after- 
noon.” 


Eve’s following morning was brightened 
by a visit from a triumphant Marcel Char- 
pentier. 

**One of the hotel porters wants to see 
you,” Miss Driscoll announced. “ He says 
he has an important letter from your waiter 
in Paris—a letter you will be very happy 
to read—so Dr. Carrick says you may see 
him.” 

Her patient’s smooth brow wrinkled. 

“‘ That doesn’t mean a thing to me,” she 
confessed, “‘ but I suppose it has something 
to do with my illness. I seem to have made 
a wonderful collection of friends, and evi- 
dently all of them were kind to me. Hand 
me that little book in my desk, and I'll 
look him up in the record I kept — my 
‘Who’s Who in Shadowland ’!” 

Marcel’s triumph ebbed slightly under 
the news of the recovery, and he was young 
enough to let Eve see that it did. But she 
put him at ease with friendly words in his 
own tongue, and thanked him so warmly 
for his efforts that his spirits arose again. 

“‘ All this would have been just what I 
needed,” she said when she had read Léon’s 
letter. “He tells us that my name was 
Carrington, that I was studying the piano, 
and that my American home was in Chi- 
cago. With that I could certainly have got 
into touch with my friends. So you see, 
Marcel, how helpful this would have been.” 

Then they talked of Paris for a moment, 
and Marcel confided his theory that Chi- 
cago held better opportunities for an am- 
bitious young Frenchman than New York 
offered. Miss Carrington promised that 
her friends, Mr. Henderson and Mr. Ham- 
ilton, would keep him in mind for an open- 
ing there, and Marcel went away very 
happy. 

“It’s simply amazing how good every 
one was to me,” Eve told Miss Driscoll. 
“ That discovery is going to make a change 
in my whole life. I had been getting rather 
cynical during the last year or two. There’s 
such a life-and-death struggle going on 
among artistes everywhere.” 

It was her first reference to her work, 
and Dr. Carrick chuckled when Miss Dris- 
coll repeated it. 

“ That’s the idea!” he exclaimed. “In 
another day or so I’ll mention casually that 
Mr. and Mrs. Heckner have just sailed for 
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Europe for six months, and that they: saw 
Samuel Henderson here before they left. 
Then, if she wants more details, she can 
ask Henderson for them. 

“ By the way, they’re going to get up a 
big demonstration for her in Chicago next 
spring—medals for life-saving, speeches 
and all that. But neither she nor Heckner 
will be up to anything of the sort for 
months, and I’ve told Henderson so. He 
can let ’em have it just before her next 
concert season opens.” 

“She says she isn’t feeling any of that 
black depression she went through in Chi- 
cago,” Miss Driscoll said, her thoughts 
never far from her patient. 

“You bet she isn’t. She’s thinking of 
Eric Hamilton all the time, and she’s fall- 
ing in love with him. He’ll do more for 
her in a week than any psychiatrist could 
do in a year.” 


At the end of a week Eve was permitted 
to have her dinner in the hotel dining room 
with Eric. 

It was rather exciting to her to meet his 
eyes and to follow the intonations of his 


voice. The things he said were casual, but 
his tone was eloquent. Over the dessert 
his guard dropped for a moment. 

“ Of course you know I’m mad about 
you,” he mentioned. “Dr. Carrick and your 
journal may have told you that. I have 
been from the first day I met you. 

“But I’m not going to say anything 
about it just yet!” he hastily added. 

When he was leaving her at her sitting 
room door an hour later, he showed a simi- 
lar restraint. The specialist had assured 
him that the light vein was the right one. 

“Do you see this door mat?” Hamilton 
asked. 

‘73 Yes.” 

“ Well, any other man as much in love 
with you as I am would be spending the 
night on it. But I’m not. I’m going sen- 
sibly to bed.” 

He went away exultant over her amused 
little laugh as she closed the door. 

The next morning, in the midst of a love 
scene he was reading aloud, he paused 
critically. 

“That fellow makes me tired,” he said. 
“He doesn’t know the least thing about 
making love. I could give him a lot of 
points. Now, if I were proposing to you—” 

“ But you’re not proposing to me,” she 
hurriedly pointed out. ‘‘ You’re interrupt- 
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ing him—and I think he was doing it very 
nicely.” 

“ Nicely!” he scoffed. ‘ No girl wants 
to be made love to nicely. She wants to 
be told what I’d tell you if you were ready 
to listen—that you’re my sun and moon 
and all my stars; that you’re the music of 
the universe to me; that when I’m with you 
the world is flooded with light and melody, 
and that when I’m away from you darkness 
is on the face of the deep.” 

“Hush,” she begged; 
mustn’t talk that way.” 

“TI know it, so I won’t. But if I were 
talking that way I’d tell you that unless 
you marry me all is going to be a void 
again, just as it was before I met you.” 

“ Please go on with the story.” 

He looked at her reproachfully. 

“ How any girl can want to listen to a 
love story when there’s a real man sitting 
beside her who could beat this paper lover 
all hollow if he once got started—not that 
I’m going to start right away, of course!” 

“ Please go on with the story.” 

He obeyed, but it was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for her to keep Mr. Haniilton 
in check. 

“I said I wouldn’t make love to you till 
you were well,” he remarked the next after- 
noon, “so of course I won’t. But you’re 
almost well, so I want to-ecall your atten- 
tion to the fact that you have the most 
adorable mouth in the world. There’s 
something about it—” 

“If you joke like that you’ll spoil every- 
thing.” 

“ Great Scott! Is that your idea of jok- 
ing? It isn’t mine. You see,” he explained, 
“you don’t understand me yet, but you’re 
going to. My point—the point I’ll make 
when I really start to talk to you—is that 
I simply can’t wait for you much longer. 
I can’t live without you.” 

“ You’re impossible,” she said, softening 
the words with her adorable smile. 

“ Only when I’m not with you, darling. 
And I’m just telling you how I’m going to 
talk some day, when I really begin!” 


“you really 


“T think,” he casually remarked the 
next evening, ‘“‘ Wednesday might be a 
good day for us to be married all over 
again.” 

Dr. Carrick had decided that this was 
an effective way to open the subject of the 
marriage. 

“How utterly absurd you can be when 
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you give your mind to it,” Eve said, her 
eyebrows arching. 

“We might even go to the same little 
parsonage and the same old minister.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t say such foolish 
things!” 

“Surely you’re not going to deny our 
marriage?” he said with a sigh. “‘ Of course 
it was only a bluff, but it’s a beautiful 
memory. By the way, what have you done 
with the wedding ring I gave you?” 

“Ts this a new joke?” 

Under her tone he sobered. 

“No, dear,” he answered. “ We really 
did go through a marriage ceremony, with 
the understanding that it was purely a 
matter of form.” 

“A marriage ceremony!” she gasped. 
“T can’t believe it.” 

“You needn’t believe it if you don’t 
want to,” he said comfortably. “It’s of 
no importance whatever. It was simply a 


precaution we had to take to protect you 
when you were so afraid of Henderson. It 
can be annulled any time. You have your 
marriage certificate somewhere around—in 
your hand bag, I think.” 

She put out her hand with a gesture of 


desperation. 

“Tf you are in earnest—if this unbe- 
lievable thing really happened—will you 
begin at the beginning and tell me every 
detail?” 

He told the story simply. 

“You were in a state of shivering terror 
of Henderson,” he ended complacently, 
“but you weren’t at all afraid to go 
through a form of marriage with me.” 
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“[’m just beginning to realize how won- 
derful you were!” she breathed. 

“Keep on thinking how wonderful I 
am,” he invited, “and some day soon I'll 
tell you how wonderful you are. There 
never was a girl like you since the world 
began, and there’ll never be another!” 

“Don’t,” she begged, laughing, yet con- 
fused. 


Eve made a disconcerting remark during 
the honeymoon trip that followed their re- 
marriage two weeks later. Eric had sud- 
denly felt the urge to apologize to his 
bride. 

“I shouldn’t have rushed you the way 
I did, darling,” he said. “ But when a girl 
is alone in the world, and when a man so 
terribly needs a musical wife, and when 
they’re deeply in love with each other, 
what would have been the sense of post- 
poning the second wedding any longer?” 

Eve drew a little closer to her husband’s 
shoulder and selected a restful spot for her 
head. 

“What I can’t forgive,” she declared 
dreamily, “is your deliberateness! The 
first day I was really myself again I felt 
that I had loved you a thousand years. I 
didn’t know you, but I loved you. I was 
head over heels in love with you at the end 
of a week, and by that time I knew you, 
too. If you had tried to leave me I’d have 
pursued you with shrieks!” 

Her arms were around his neck now, 
and she added with a happy sigh: 

“Think of the time we’ve 
dearest!” 


wasted, 


END 





THE EXQUISITE HOUR 


THE windows of the moon grow bright; 
Across the dancing floors of space 
The planets glide, each to its place; 

The pas seul of a meteorite 
Flashes across, and leaves no trace; 

The rose fills all the summer night, 

The firefly trims his tiny light, 

And Love seeks the enchanted face. 


Deep in the woods the shadows dance 
With soft-eyed moonbeams hand in hand, 
And dreams in ghostly corners sit, 
And sentinels in copses stand, 
Guarding the silence exquisite; 
Cheek lies on cheek in endless trance. 


Richard Le Gallienne 





The Hot Cat Cook 


A TALE OF OLD TICKFALL, TELLING OF THE LEGAL AND 
GASTRONOMICAL COMPLICATIONS THAT CENTERED 
ABOUT PAWNEE WEBB’S METEORIC CAREER 
AS A RESTAURANT COOK 


SSS 


By E. K. Means 


“T’s done thought about dat a week ago 
already,” Skeeter said. “I’m ginerly about 
a week ahead of you on de heavy thinkin’.” 

“ Whut’s dat nigger cook’s real name?” 


Figger asked. 


OR several weeks Skeeter Butts and 
Figger Bush had been at work on the 
room in the rear of the Henscratch, 

converting it from a mere junk room into 
a restaurant. They had installed their 
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tables, had set up their stove, had pur- 
chased their dishes and cooking utensils, 
and were nearly ready to open for busi- 
ness. 

“De only thing we needs now, Figger, 
is a fust-class cook,” Skeeter remarked. 

“JT thought I wus gwine be de cook,” 
Figger remarked. ‘I considers dat I’s de 
best cook in Tickfall. I cooks fer de white 
folks on deir fishin’ trips, an’ I knows I's 
a good enough cook fer niggers.” 

“?Tain’t dat, Figger,” Skeeter said hasti- 
ly. “ De diffunce is dis—you is de partner 
an’ one of de high bosses here, an’ ef you 
spills de soup or burns de catfish, it’s yo’ 
loss as much as mine, an’ us ain’t got no- 
body to cuss out; so we oughter hire us a 
fust-class, up-to-date cook.” 

Figger sat down, lighted his corncob 
pipe, and thought about this statement fcr 
a long time. He had looked forward with 
great pride to the fact that he would be 
chief cook at the Henscratch Catfish Stand. 
To learn that his services were not required 
was humiliating. 

In a moment, however, it occurred to 
him that it would be a confining job, with 
little leisure, and that there was hard and 
hot work connected with it; so he bright- 
ened up at the thought of having some one 
to work for him, and offered this sugges- 
tion: 

“De only cook I knows of, Skeeter,” 
he suggested, “is dat nigger at Shin Bone’s 
eatin’ house. Mebbe we could git him.” 


“He calls hisself Pawnee Webb,” Skeet- 
er said. “ Nobody ain’t know his real 
name.” 

“ Kin we git him off’n Shin Bone?” Fig- 
ger inquired. 

“‘ Naw,” Skeeter said disgustedly. “ You 
know whut dem niggers done? Dey went 
down to a lawyer an’ tuck out cotehouse 
Papers on each yuther.” 

“My Lawd!” Figger Bush exclaimed. 
“ T wucked on a plantation fer a white man 
once, an’ befo’ we made de trade he made 
me sign a lot of cotehouse papers. Dat 
wus my most onluckiest year—I mighty 
nigh got in jail four times, disputin’ wid 
dat white man.” 

“T expeck Shin Bone is in fer trouble, 
too,” Skeeter opined. 

At that moment the door opening into 
the restaurant from the other room, which 
was a soft drink emporium, was _ thrust 
open, and the Rev. Vinegar Atts entered. 
He was a large man, round-bodied, who 
showed very plainly that he enjoyed being 
regular at his meals and insisted upon hav- 
ing them frequently, emphasizing quantity 
rather than quality. He looked around 
with a critical eye, sat down at one of the 
tables, and remarked: 

“Skeeter, you an’ me is been good 
friends for a long time. You patternizes 
my church, an’ of co’se you expecks me to 
patternize yo’ resteraw; so I feels at de 
very start I oughter say to you dat as long 
as dey have dat good cook down at de 
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Shin Bone Resteraw, I’s jes’ obleeged to 
eat all my meals down dar.” 

“ Figger is a good cook,” Skeeter ex- 
claimed. 

“Yep! I done et Figger’s grub a thou- 
san’ times,” Vinegar agreed; “ but dis here 
cook down at de Shin Bone has a kind of 
diffunt touch an’ flavor to his vittles, an’ 
I shore enjoys to have my eatin’ taste jes’ 
right.” 

He lingered for a little while and then 
passed out of the restaurant. 

“Dar now, Figger!” Skeeter exclaimed. 
“Dat shows perzackly de fix we’s in. Dat 
hot cat cook at de Shin Bone is makin’ a 
hit, an’ us cain’t expeck to git no custom- 
ers as long as men like Vinegar Atts talks 
like he do.” 

“Vinegar Atts is de kind of customer 
we needs,” Figger asserted. ‘A resteraw 
makes its real money off’n heavy eaters, 
an’ we got to git somebody to cook fer us 
dat de heavy eaters likes to eat after.” 

Skeeter sat smoking his cigarette and 
turning the matter over in his mind, until 
finally he suggested: 

“T wonder ef I could buy Pawnee Webb 
offfn Shin Bone!” 


“Why not offer Pawnee mo’ dan he 
gits?” Figger asked. 

“T tried dat on,” Skeeter replied, ‘“ but 
dat cotehouse paper stands in de way.” 


“TI sees,” said Figger Bush. “ You got 
to buy dat cotehouse paper off’n Shin Bone 
befo’ you kin talk bizness wid Pawnee.” 

“Dat’s right,” said Skeeter, as he 
reached for his hat. “I got a notion to 
walk down todes Shin’s place now. Mebbe 
I kin find a easy way to offer to buy dat 
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cotehouse writin’. 
II 


In Shin Bone’s eating house there was 
gloom and depression. 

“De awfulest mistake I ever made wus 
to hire dat Pawnee Webb fer a cook,” the 
proprietor remarked to his wife. 

Mrs. Bone looked at a patron who was 
eating at a little table in a corner of the 
restaurant, the only customer in the place 
at that time. 

“T jes’ tried him out agin on dat man 
over dar in dat cornder,” she said. ‘I wus 
skeart to look at de grub he cooked, an’ 
dat man ain’t look like he’s enjoyin’ his 
meal.” 

At that moment the customer arose from 
the table and came to where they were. 
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“ Does you niggers expeck me to pay fer 
dat meal?” he asked in irate tones. 

“You got to pay fer it ef you et it,” 
Shin said quietly. 

' The man laid fifteen cents upon the 
table, looked down at the proprietor, and 
said: 

“Dis is de las’ money I spends in dis 
eatin’ house. I et dat meal because I wus 
hongry, an’ dar ain’t no yuther eatin’ house 
in town fer niggers; but Skeeter Butts is 
openin’ up a resteraw, an’ Figger Bush is 
one of de best cooks in town, an’ atter to- 
day I tells you-all good-by.” 

He walked out of the place with an air 
of finality. Shin Bone and his wife looked 
at each other, while the gloom deepened 
on their faces. 

“T been cookin’ in dis resteraw fer de 
las’ month,” Mrs. Bone said in a tone of 
lamentation. ‘“ Our customers thinks Paw- 
nee Webb is doin’ de cookin’, an’ he’s got 
de reppitation of bein’ de best cook in 
town. He’s drawin’ down fo’ dollars a 
week from us, an’ he ain’t nothin’ but a 
helper aroun’ de kitchen. He’s too ornery 
an’ lazy to do much he’p at dat.” 

“Ef you hadn’t he’ped me, Whiffle, I 
would hab lost all my customers a long 
time ago,” Shin said. “I’m sorry dat it 
come out like it is.” 

At that moment Skeeter Butts entered 
the restaurant. He walked back to where 
the two were sitting. 

“ Howdy, folks?” he said. “Dis is a 
fine weather day, ain’t it? Sunshine eve’y- 
whar!”’ 

“It depends on how you feels on de in- 
side,” Shin answered. ‘‘ No weather is 
good when luck is agin you.” 

Skeeter interpreted this reply to mean 
that Shin was hurt because he had estab- 
lished an opposition business. Skeeter had 
always been a welcome caller, but now he 
found that he entered the place not as a 
customer, but as a competitor, and there 
was a difference. 

“ Whut kin I do fer you, Skeeter?” Shin 
asked. 

Skeeter did not know how to answer. He 
knew what he had come for, but he im- 
agined that stating his business at once 
would have the same effect on Shin as a 
brick falling on his head. 

“TI jes’ come aroun’ to git a few little 
idears from you, Shin,” he said. “I’m 
startin’ a little catfish stan’ up at de Hen- 
scratch. Of co’se, I ain’t aimin’ to fight 
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yo’ bizness. You have yo’ reg’lar custom- 
ers dat eats three meals a day wid you, an’ 
my hot cat stan’ will sell fried catfish to 
fellers dat jes’ wants a little snack.” 

“T ain’t got nothin’ agin you fer startin’ 
a eatin’ house, Skeeter,” Shin chuckled. 
“I’ve saw a whole lot of resteraws start in 
dis town, an’ me an’ Whiffle has lived ’em 
all down. Dey goes to de yuther places 
fer a little while, but dey always comes 
back to us.” 

“ Dat’s because you is always so lucky 
in gittin’ a fust-class cook,” Skeeter replied. 
“ Now you take Pawnee—he’s got a reppi- 
tation all over dis country fer his fancy 
eats.” 

“Pawnee!” Shin Bone exclaimed, in a 
voice like a snarling beast. ‘ Dat nig- 
ger—” 

Shin might have said a great deal more, 
but Whiffle suddenly gave him such a vio- 
lent kick on the leg that he ceased talking 
and gave utterance to a startled “‘ Ouch!” 

Skeeter did not notice this little private 
family signal, so much was he engrossed in 
the object for which he had come. He sat 
puffing at his cigarette, fumbling with his 
hat, and shuffling his feet, until at last he 
got the courage to speak. 

“Shin, you know I’s one of dese fellers 
whut jes’ talks right out. Whut I wants 
I axes fer it widout no talkin’ aroun’ it, 
because I know dat de yuther feller will 
either gib it to me or he will say naw. I 
don’t believe in beatin’ de bush aroun’ de 
devil. I come down here fer a special pup- 
pus, an’ dat’s de kind of man I is.” 

“Suttinly,” said Shin. “ Don’t spring 
it on me too quick, howsomever; jes’ keep 
on splatterin’ aroun’ wid talk like you is 
now, an’ mebbe I kin tell between now an’ 
sundown whut really burdens yo’ mind.” 

“ Whut I really wants,” Skeeter went 
on, stung by this ridicule to speak right 
out, “I wants to buy yo’ fancy cook off’n 

ou.” 

“Who?” Shin Bone asked, as if he had 
never heard of a fancy cook. 

“ Pawnee Webb.” 

“ Pawnee Webb?” exclaimed Shin, 
springing to his feet. ‘Why, Skeeter, I'll 
gib—” 

For the second time he received a vio- 
lent kick from Whiffle. He paused, gasped 
for breath, sat down, and said: 

‘“* Ouch!” 

“Of co’se, I knows he’s a val’able cook 
to you,” Skeeter said in placating tcnes; 
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“but, you see, I’s a new beginner in dis 
kind of bizness. I ain’t had no expe’unce, 
an’ I needs an exputt man to give me a 
good start. I’m willin’ to pay you fer yo’ 
cook. How much will you take?” 

Shin Bone sat for a long time as dazed 
as if Skeeter had hit him over the head 
with a baseball bat. 

Skeeter noticed his friend’s bewilder- 
ment, but he thought it was due to his own 
astounding impudence in offering to de- 
prive Shin of his famous cook. 

“How much will you take fer Pawnee?” 
Skeeter asked again, made nervous by the 
other man’s silence. 

“De thing looks dis way to me, Skeet- 
er,” Shin said laboriously. ‘Ef I got 
somepin I wants to sell, I puts a price on 
it. Ef I got somepin you wants to buy, 
you’s got to put a price on it. How many 
loose change is you willin’ to bestow to git 
Pawnee as a cook?” 

“ll pay you twenty dollars,” Skeeter 
said, watching to see what effect this offer 
would have on Shin. 

Shin waved him away with a gesture of 
annoyance, as if such an offer was not 
worth consideration for a moment. 

“ Twenty-five,” Skeeter said. 

Shin Bone laughed. 

‘Not a cent less dan one hundred dol- 
lars,” he said in a positive tone. 

Then began a long argument, which 
finally ended with an agreement between 
them that Skeeter could have Pawnee for 
thirty-two dollars and fifty cents. 

“TJ think I oughter tell you, Skeeter,” 
Shin Bone said, “dat I got a lawyer to 
draw up some papers on me an’ Pawnee, 
an’ I expeck we better go down an’ see dat 
lawyer feller. I paid him ten dollars to 
draw up dem papers.” 

“ Dat suits me,” Skeeter agreed. 

So a few minutes later Shin Bone and 
Skeeter, accompanied by Pawnee, went into 
Blon Hanley’s little law office at the rear 
of the courthouse. 

Blon had never succeeded in his profes- 
sion, because of his intemperate habits. 
Most of his clients now were negroes. He 
drew up their little contracts for ten dol- 
lars, got their divorces for twenty-five dol- 
lars, represented them in their lawsuits, 
and became their confidential adviser when 
they got in jail, and thus eked out a meager 
livelihood. 

Realizing that all his practice must be 
with negroes, he had been conducting an 
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educational campaign for several years, in- 
ducing the colored people to protect them- 
selves in their various enterprises by hav- 
ing him look after what he called their legal 
interests. It was he who had persuaded 
Shin Bone to have the contract drawn for 
the services of Pawnee Webb. Now, as he 
anticipated, the two men wanted their con- 
tract abrogated, and that would cost them 
ten dollars more. 

They explained in a few words what they 
wanted, and Blon Hanley promptly at- 
tended to the matter for them. Then Paw- 
nee made this remark: 

“ Mr. Lawyer, it ’pears to me like dese 
two niggers is jes’ sellin’ me like I wus a 
prize hawg or somepin like dat. I don’t 
favor bein’ done dat way, an’ I moves dat 
you put somepin in dat contrack dat will 
show dat I’s alive an’ kickin’ an’ got a 
mind of my own.” 

Blon Hanley laughed, leaned back in his 
chair, and said: 

“TI think that can easily be done. Skeet- 
er has promised to pay you six dollars a 
week; but suppose we make a little differ- 
ent arrangement—by the terms of the con- 
tract between you and Skeeter, let him pay 
you five dollars per week and five per cent 
of the profits. It seems to me that you 
are the drawing card in the new restaurant. 
Skeeter wants you because you are a fa- 
mous cook, and you ought to get a little 
profit from the large amount of business 
that will be sure to come to Skeeter through 
your expert services.” 

“Dat sounds bully,” Skeeter declared. 

“Dat suits me, too,” Pawnee agreed. 
“Dat means I git five dollars a week fer 
my reg’lar wages, an’ one nickel fer eve’y 
dollar dat Skeeter takes in.” 

“That’s exactly what it means,” the 
lawyer said, and he knew that he had laid 
the dynamite and placed the fuse for an- 
other exploded contract. 

The two agreed on this, so Hanley drew 
up the contract, handed a copy of the pa- 
per to each of them, collected ten dollars, 
and dismissed them from his office. 

Skeeter hastened back to the Henscratch 
Saloon and greeted his partner with a broad 
grin. 

“T got our exputt cook, Figger!” he ex- 
claimed. “He costed me fawty-two dol- 
lars an’ fifty cents.” 

“ Dat’s pretty high pay fer a nigger dese 
days,” Figger said. 

“Yep,” Skeeter agreed; “but in slave 
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days niggers sold fer one thousand dollars 
per each, an’ I figger I got mine cheap!” 


III 


At the end of two weeks Skeeter and 
Figger sat in the Henscratch, absolutely 
disheartened by the calamity that had 
come upon them. When the eating house 
first opened, everybody had come to 
patronize it. Some had come just once. 
A few had come a second and a third time. 
One or two heroic and adventurous souls 
had stuck it out for a week; but not one 
man had eaten anything without making a 
complaint about it. The two proprietors 
had tried to be loyal to their own business 
and get their meals in their own restaurant, 
but even they had to give it up and hunt 
something to eat elsewhere. 

“Whar did dis here nigger learn to cook, 
Skeeter?” Figger asked. 

“Gawd knows,” Skeeter sighed. “He 
muss hab learned fancy cookin’ by absent 
treatment from a hoss doctor.” 

“T don’t believe he could serve a bale 
of hay to a mule widout gittin’ a kick 
about it,” Figger lamented. “ Eve’ybody 
whut eat in dis place made a kick.” 

“We done spent a heap of money gittin’ 
ready fer dis bizness,” Skeeter mourned. 
“IT shore would like to make some kind of 
arrangement so us could git our money 
back.” 

“Why don’t you fire dat cook?” 

“Tt cain’t be did,” Skeeter wailed. “ I’m 
tied up wid a law paper, an’ I’m got to 
keep him an’ pay him whether anybody 
comes in here to eat or not.” 

“Dat nigger kin burn up more catfish 
dan anybody kin ketch out’n de bayou,” 
Figger lamented. 

“All dem brand-new dishes I bought, 
he has broke some of dem an’ cracked de 
yuthers; an’ he ain’t got no notion of how 
to wash a dish clean,” Skeeter complained. 

The two sat for a long time in silence, 
pondering over the situation. Finally 
Skeeter said: 

“De only way out dat I kin see, Figger, 
is fer you to do de cookin’ yo’self. I’ve 
always said you wus de best cook in Tick- 
fall, an’ you admits it yo’self.” 

“Dat will be all right fer me,” Figger 
agreed, “ but we ain’t got nobody to cook 
fer. Our customers has all gone away.” 

“T'll git us plenty customers,” Skeeter 
assured him. “ At de fust off-startin’ we 
won’t charge de niggers. We will serve de 
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grub as a free lunch ontil we recovers our 
reppitation fer good cookin’, an’ den we 
will go into de bizness and make big 
money.” 

For the next two days the two men were 
busy making alterations in their restaurant, 
their object being to hide the cook from 
sight. Pawnee Webb was ordered not to 
appear from behind the screen that they 
had erected. Whether he had anything to 
do or not, he was told that he must remain 
invisible, for they wanted everybody to be- 
lieve that he was doing the cooking. 

When the report got abroad that Skeeter 
was serving a free lunch at the Henscratch, 
there immediately followed a vast increase 
in the number of patrons. Anybody who 
bought a cigar or a bottle of pop got some 
of the free lunch. Skeeter invested heavily 
in oysters and catfish, and Figger main- 
tained his reputation as an excellent cook. 

Now and then some hungry negro would 
announce that they did not serve enough 
of these delectable viands as a free lunch, 
and that he would like to buy a full meal of 
catfish and oysters. Thereupon he was in- 
vited to have his seat at the table in the 
restaurant, and was served as bountifully 
as his purse could afford. 

“1m got de greatest cook in de worl’!” 
Skeeter announced to everybody. ‘“ When 
we fust started off, Pawnee kinder got off 
his cookin’, an’ didn’t do good; but it didn’t 
take him long to git his hand in agin, an’ 
now we’s doin’ fine.” 

In the meantime Pawnee, with a broad 
grin on his face, was seated at ease behind 
the screen that concealed him from the 
patrons of the place, and was never per- 
mitted by Figger to turn his hand to any 
part of the cooking. He prepared food for 
the skillet, peeling the potatoes and slicing 
the bread, and sometimes he made an un- 
cleanly pretense of washing and wiping the 
dishes. The arrangement afforded him 
great amusement, and he chuckled over it 
frequently, saying: 

“T gits five dollars per week fer doin’ 
mighty nigh nothin’, an’ eve’y time Skeeter 
takes in a dollar in dis resteraw he’s got to 
han’ me a nickel. Dat comes from sellin’ 
me aroun’ from place to place like I wus a 
bird dawg; but I favors it. It ain’t done 
me no harm.” 

The reputation of the Henscratch cook 
soon went abroad. The Shin Bone eating 
house lost heavily, and Shin was thrown 
into despair and nearly into bankruptcy. 
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Skeeter and Figger wore smiles that never 
came off, except when they thought of that 
impostor drawing five dollars a week for 
doing nothing, and accepting with a 
chuckle five per cent of their profits. They 
were talking about this one day when Fig- 
ger said: 

‘“‘Dat Shin Bone shore played a mean 
trick on us when he sold us such a lazy, 
no ’count varmint as our so-called cook. 
I bet he knew he stung us good and 
proper!” 

“‘ He ain’t know it onless you told him,” 
Skeeter declared. ‘I passed dar de yuther 
day, an’ tol’ him we wus makin’ so much 
money we didn’t hardly hab time to count 
it. Shin Bone looked mighty sad. I figgers 
dat he figgers he done got stung hisself.” 

At that moment the Rev. Vinegar Atts 
entered the room. He waddled across the 
floor like a great fat bear, sat down at their 
table, and laid his stovepipe hat upside 
down upon it. 

“ Dis here is mighty hot weather fer a 
big fat nigger like me to be wuckin’ as 
hard as I’m got to wuck!” he exclaimed. 

“ Whut you doin’?” Skeeter asked indif- 
ferently. 

“T’m gittin’ ready to start a big camp 
meetin’ out in de woods by de Shongaloon 
Church. We is gwine to run our meetin’ 
out dar fer a month. We done fixed up 
our tabernacle, an’ de niggers is all comin’ 
to have a good time an’ git religion.” 

“TI know one nigger whut ought to re- 
pent an’ refawm an’ git religion,” Skeeter 
said gloomily. 

“Plenty niggers ought to git religion,” 
Vinegar announced in his professional pul- 
pit tone. 

‘“‘T ain’t disputin’ dat, revun,” Skeeter 
said; ‘“‘ but I knows one pertickler nigger— 
ef I could injuice him to refawm, I would 
shore enjoy doin’ a little pussonal wuck to 
pussuade him from de error of his way!” 

He walked back into the restaurant, 
picked up a large plate of fried oysters, 
brought them in, and placed them before 
the preacher. 

“Us is got a gorgeous fine cook, Revun 
Atts,” he announced. “I wants you to 
try dis sample of fried oystyers.” 

Vinegar ate all the oysters and was loud 
in praise of the cook. Then, suddenly, he 
fell into a thoughtful mood, as if an idea 
had just occurred to him. He sat around 
for awhile in silence, and then walked out. 

When he had gone, the two partners re- 
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sumed their discussion on the demerits of 
their cook. 

‘Ef dat nigger didn’t hab dem law pa- 
pers on me,” Skeeter said irately, “ I would 
hire some nigger dat is mo’ near his size 
dan me, an’ git him kicked out of town!” 

‘‘ Mebbe you could buy dem law papers 
offn him,” Figger suggested. 

“ Never!” Skeeter howled. 

“Well, why don’t you go back to dat 
lawyer whut drawed up dem cotehouse pa- 
pers an’ ax him to bust ’em up fer you? 
Ef he writ ’em all by hisself, it ‘pears to 
me he could tear ’em up all by hisself.” 

Skeeter nearly jumped out of his chair. 

“Tl do dat thing right now,” he de- 
clared. ‘“ Good-by!” 


IV 


As Vinegar went down the street, he 
stepped into the Shin Bone Restaurant. 
Finding the proprietor alone in the build- 
ing, he went over and sat down beside him. 

“JT think you made a awful mistake, 
Shin, when you let Skeeter beat you out 
of dat fancy cook he’s got.” 

“T knows it,” Shin answered. “ Dar 


ain’t been a day since I let him go dat I 


ain’t regretted dat mistake. Skeeter wus 
smarter dan me. When Pawnee didn’t 
cook so good fer me, I got kinder out of 
de notion of keepin’ him. He ain’t done so 
well fer Skeeter at de start-off, but Skeeter 
kep’ him an’ encouraged him up till he got 
his hand in, an’ now he’s payin’ Skeeter 
well fer his trouble.” 

“How much is Skeeter payin’ him?” 
Vinegar asked. 

“ He’s payin’ a plenty,” Shin Bone an- 
swered; “ but he gits it all back in de trade, 
an’ Pawnee is wuth whut he gits.” 

At that moment four country negroes 
came into the eating house, looked around 
them curiously, and sat down at a table. 
They were evidently strangers in the town, 
and Shin’s eyes brightened at the prospect 
of getting some new patrons. He hurried 
to the table. 

“Is dis whar dat new cook stays at?” 
said one of the newcomers. 

“ Whut cook?” Shin asked. 

“T dunno, suh,” the strange negro an- 
swered; “but word has been sont all up 
in de Shongaloo country, whar I come 
from, dat de greatest cook in de worl’ is 
got a job in a nigger resteraw here in dis 
town.” 

“TI don’ know nothin’ about it,” Shin 
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answered ungraciously, and walked back 
and sat down. 

The three men sat for a moment, won- 
dering what to do next. Then they walked 
out of the building and turned up the 
street toward the Henscratch, where Shin 
Bone knew they would acquire the infor- 
mation they sought. 

Vinegar, who had been a thoughtful 
auditor to the brief conversation, followed 
them out. When all had gone, Shin sat 
down with a hopeless air and almost wept 
with his sense of loss and defeat. His wife 
entered the room and sat down beside him, 
sinking easily into the same mood of de- 
pression. ; 

‘‘ Whiffle,’ Shin Bone said, “I’ve jes’ 
got to git dat fancy cook back agin. He 
shore played a awful joke on us when he 
made us think dat he warn’t no cook, an’ 
den went to de Henscratch an’ showed 
whut he could do!” 

‘“* Mebbe he didn’t do no good wid us 
because he didn’t git high enough pay,” 
Whiffle suggested. ‘“‘ You mought hunt him 
up an’ offer him mo’ money.” 

“T done hunted him up an’ offered him 
mo’ money,” Shin replied. ‘“ He tole me 
dat him an’ Skeeter wus tied up wid cote- 
house papers, an’ he’s got to wuck wid 
Skeeter fer a whole year.” 

“Mebbe dat lawyer whut got out dem 
papers knows some way to git ’em back,” 
Whiffle suggested. “Why don’t you go 
see him?” 

“Tm gwine dar right away,” Shin ex- 
claimed. 

Ten minutes later Shin Bone appeared 
in Blon Hanley’s office. In the middle of 
the room the lawyer had a large table 
heaped up high with impressive-looking 
calf-bound tomes. The books were piled 
up until they were higher than Blon’s head 
and hid him completely from any one en- 
tering the door. A caller, in order to see 
the lawyer, must come around the wall of 
books; but there was an odd arrangement 
to this accumulation of legal lore, the 
volumes being placed so that the lawyer 
could peep through a crack in the literary 
structure and see who was coming in, while 
he himself was invisible. 

When Blon heard the scraping of feet 
on the outside, he peeped through the hole 
and saw Shin at the door. He quickly 
opened four books and spread them out on 
the table before him. Books lying open 
upon a table make a good impression. Then 
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he picked up a pencil and wrote upon a 
paper pad the number “ 10 ” with a dollar 
mark in front of it—which figure repre- 
sented the fee that he proposed to collect 
for his legal services. 

In another moment Shin, with his hat in 
his hand, stood beside the lawyer. 

‘“‘Marse Blon, I-wants to git dat nigger 
cook, Pawnee Webb, back agin.” 

“You mean you wish to dissolve the 
contractual relation at present existing be- 
tween Skeeter Butts and Pawnee Webb?” 
the man of law asked. 

“Yes, suh, but de way you talks it out 
it sounds to me like it’s gwine cost a heap 
mo’ money dan I kin affode to pay,” the 
negro said in a worried tone. 

“Ten dollars,” remarked Blon Hanley. 

“ Huh, I’m willin’ to pay dat much,” the 
client grinned. 

Hanley sometimes made a great show of 
legal learning before the negroes, up to the 
point at which they really stated their busi- 
ness. His success and popularity with them 
lay in the fact that when he came to deal 
with their particular cases he told them 
exactly what to do in the fewest possible 
words. 

“Now, listen, Shin,” he said sharply. 
“‘ Skeeter has a bargain with Pawnee Webb 
in which he promises to pay Pawnee five 
dollars a week wages and five cents for 
every dollar of profit that he takes in dur- 
ing the week. Now I fancy that Skeeter 
doesn’t like that five cents on the dollar 
arrangement. You go down there and pro- 
pose to Skeeter to pay Pawnee seven dol- 
lars as a week’s wage, and to do away with 
that five per cent agreement. Then you 
go and see Pawnee. Tell him that you 
know the restaurant business, and that 
there won’t be much money in it now that 
all the negroes are picking cotton on the 
plantations. The cotton gins will soon be- 
gin to run, and the cotton-seed and oil mill 
will open for business. The work hands 
will all be fed by the farmers then, and 
won’t have to patronize the restaurants. 
Tell him that he ought to apply to Skeeter 
for seven dollars a week wage and give up 
that five per cent arrangement. Do you 
get that?” 

“Yes, suh.” 

“Now, if Skeeter offers Pawnee seven 
dollars a week, and Pawnee takes it, or if 
Pawnee asks Skeeter for seven dollars a 
week, and Skeeter pays it, then their previ- 
ous bargain is busted up. As the lawyers 
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say, that is a nullification of a former con- 
tract and the making of a new contract. 












Do you get that?” 

“Yes, suh.” 

“ Now, you will have to wait until Paw- 
nee gets his first week’s wages on the new 
contract, and then you can hire him when- 
ever you please, or Skeeter can fire him 
whenever he pleases. That courthouse pa- 
per is no good.” 

Shin put his hand in his pocket, brought 
forth a soiled ten-dollar bill, laid it on the 
table, and started out with a broad grin 
on his face. At the door, as he walked out, 
looking back toward the lawyer, he stepped 
into the arms of Vinegar Atts. 

‘“‘ Whut you doin’ hangin’ aroun’ dis law- 
yer’s office, Vinegar?” Shin asked. 

“T needs some legal advices in my 
preachin’ bizness,” Vinegar said. “I’m 
gittin’ ready to start a meetin’.” 

The two negroes separated at the door, 
and Vinegar walked behind the pile of 
books and sat down. He was in consulta- 
tion with the lawyer for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and then rose to go with a smile 
of great satisfaction. 

“My fee is ten dollars,” Blon Hanley 
said. 

The preacher paid him and walked out 
of the room, feeling very happy. 

Vinegar had not been gone ten minutes 
when there was another shadow darkening 
the doorway, and the lawyer, peeping be- 
tween the cracks, beheld the troubled face 
of Skeeter Butts. For the third time he 
picked up his pencil and marked upon the 
pad the sum of ten dollars. It did not 
matter what Skeeter Butts wanted, he 
would have to pay that much to get it. 

The proprietor of the Henscratch lost 
no time in stating his business. 

“Mr. Blon, I wants to git rid of dat 
new cook, named Pawnee Webb.” 

Blon Hanley nearly jumped out of his 
chair. 

“What is the matter? Ain’t he a good 
cook?” he inquired. 

“Oh, Lawd, Mr. Blon! You an’ me 
ain’t got no time to go into dat subjeck. 
It would take me a whole year to tell you 
jes’ how bad a cook dat nigger is.” 

“Do you want to git rid of him right 
away?” 

“Jes’ as quick an’ easy as possible,” 
Skeeter said forcibly. 

“ All right! Go to Pawnee and offer to 
pay him ten dollars a week instead of what 
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you are paying him now. That’s all,” Blon 
said. 

“Dat’s pretty high pay fer a coon as 
wuthless as he is,”’ Skeeter protested. 

“You won’t have to pay it but one time, 
Skeeter. Then you can fire your cook 
whenever you please. My fee is ten dol- 
lars.” 

Skeeter grinned like a delighted child, 
paid his lawyer’s fee without complaint, 
and walked back to his place of business 
so light-hearted that it seemed as if the 
very sunbeams were a path for his feet. 


V 


On Saturday night Skeeter made the ar- 
rangement with Pawnee Webb that the 
lawyer had suggested, and he was so eager 
to get rid of the cook that he paid him the 
ten dollars in advance. When the restau- 
rant had closed for the night, and Pawnee 
had gone home, Skeeter walked out to the 
house of Hitch Diamond, a professional 
prize fighter, and offered Hitch the sum of 
five dollars to come down when he fired 
his cook, pick a quarrel with Pawnee, and 
run him out of town. 

But Pawnee did not show up the next 
morning. 

About noon Shin came into the Hen- 
scratch, asked for Pawnee, and was in- 
formed that he had not come to business 
that day. About three o’clock in the after- 
noon Figger Bush came into the restaurant, 
wearing a broad grin. 

“Skeeter, I done located our cook,” he 
announced. 

“Whar is he?” Skeeter asked eagerly. 
“T wants to send Hitch out dar to kill 
him!” 

Figger sat down and chuckled to him- 
self for two minutes, refusing to tell the 
joke to his partner; but at last he let it 
out: 

“De Revun Vinegar Atts has started a 
tabernacle out at Shongaloon, an’ has hired 
Pawnee Webb to cook at de resteraw out 
dar fer de crowd dat comes to de camp 
meetin’.” 

Skeeter sat down and laughed for twenty 
minutes. The more he thought of the pre- 
dicament into which Vinegar had precipi- 
tated himself, the funnier it grew. Finally 
he went over to the Shin Bone Restaurant 
to tell the joke to his competitor. 

Shin Bone listened with great glee, and 
then made one remark, to which Skeeter 
heartily agreed: 
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“Tl bet ten dollars Lawyer Hanley 
drawed up de cotehouse papers between 
‘em an’ charged ’em ten dollars fer his fee.” 


Two weeks after that, as Hanley stepped 
out of his office, he saw Pawnee Webb sit- 
ting on the courthouse steps. He went 
over and addressed him. 

“TI thought you were cooking for the 
Rev. Vinegar Atts.” 

The negro chuckled, hesitated a mo- 
ment, as if uncertain how to frame his re- 
ply, and then said: 

“ Boss, did you ever see a turtle settin’ 
on a log?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ts you noticed whut dat turtle does 
when it begins to rain?” 

“T don’t think I have.” 

“ Well, suh, when it begins to rain, dat 
turtle tumbles off de log into de creek, be- 
cause he don’t want to git wet.” 

The lawyer hesitated a moment and thea 
said: 

“T don’t think I catch your meaning.” 

The negro uttered a loud chuckle. 

“ Dar is two kinds of water, Mr. Blon, 
an’ de turtle feels mos’ at home in de creek, 
whar he wus raised. Dar is two kinds of 
cooks, an’ I feels most at home cookin’ 
somepin else besides catfish -an’ oystyers.” 

“T’ve got just one thing to say, Paw- 
nee,” Hanley laughed. ‘“* As a restaurant 
cook, you were sure a money getter—for 
me!” 

“T ain’t done so awful bad fer myself, 
Mr. Blon,” the negro grinned. 

“ What are you doing now?” the lawyer 
asked. 

“T’m cookin’,” Pawnee told him. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” Hanley ex- 
claimed. “ Tell me, Pawnee, what kind of 
cook are you?” 

“De only cookin’ I ever done before 
wus in a cotton-seed an’ oil mill. I cooks 
de cotton-seed cakes whut are shipped up 
Nawth an’ ground up into cotton-seed meal 
an’ fed to cows.” 

The lawyer looked at him with great ad- 
miration. He recognized a kindred soul. 
They were brothers under the skin. 

“ All I have to say is that if the cows 
don’t kick, they’re the only creatures who 
have eaten your cooking who have not,” 
Blon said. 

“ De cows kicks, too,” Pawnee grinned; 
“but dey cain’t talk to me an’ cuss me out, 
bless Gawd!” 
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THE STORY OF A YOUNG MAN WHO FELT QUITE SURE 
THAT HE WAS A CONQUEROR, BUT WHO CAME 
TO HAVE SERIOUS DOUBTS ABOUT IT 


By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


Anders and her daughter. 

“You deaf, hey?” bellowed Oscar 
Anders. ‘Don’t you hear that bell, hey? 
No! Ingeborg, you stay where you are! 
Marie, you go!” 

The sight of them standing there, so 
downcast, filled him with anger. 

“You two dumb ones!” he shouted. 
“ Marie, you go!” 

Mrs. Anders went. Ingeborg turned to 
the stove again, and lifted the lid of a 
saucepan; but she could not see through 
her tears. From the hall upstairs she could 
hear her mother’s voice, faltering out her 
broken English; then the front door 
slammed. Some one else had gone away, 
impatient and annoyed, unable to under- 
stand her. 

Outside the snow was falling—the first 
snow Ingeborg had seen. It was not like 
the snow her mother had told her there 
was in Denmark. There were no sleigh 
bells here, no dark fir trees to catch and 
hold a glittering burden, no blazing fire 
within. This snow was sorrowful and 
faint, vanishing as it touched the pavement, 
and through it monstrous trucks thundered 
by, and people were passing, all hurried, 
all strangers, never a familiar face. 

It was growing dark in the basement 
kitchen. The gas stove burned with a clear 
blue flame in its shadowy corner. Mrs. 
Anders, coming into the room, was almost 
invisible, but Oscar saw her. 

“Well?” he demanded. 

She answered him in Danish, and that 
made him so angry that he banged down 
the legs of his tilted chair. 

“ Speak American!” he shouted. 

“He don’t vant a r-room,” said Mrs. 
Anders. ‘“ He vent avay.” 


L’ was bitter bread they had to eat, Mrs. 


“Yes, and everybody’s going to ‘ vent 
avay,’ if you don’t learn some sense! [ 
give you your food, and a nice room, and 
a pair of shoes last week! A hat, even, for 
the girl! Everything you take, and bring 
nothing. The two of you—dach, Gott, so 
dumb!” 

They said nothing, Mrs. Anders and her 
daughter. They had to endure this, and 
they did endure it. 

“Oscar is a good man,” said Mrs. And- 
ers to herself. ‘‘ He gives us a home—that 
I won’t forget. It is a home for me and 
Ingeborg.” 

Six months ago her husband had died. 
The poor man had been ill a long time, and 
he left very little. A very bad time that 
had been, even though the neighbors had 
been so kind. Then Oscar Anders, her 
husband’s brother, had sent her the fare 
to New York, and had written that she and 
Ingeborg could come to live with him, and 
maybe could help a little in the rooming 
house he had just bought. 

“ That was kind,” said Mrs. Anders to 
herself. ‘‘ Oscar is a good man.” 

So they had left St. Croix, where Inge- 
borg had been born, and where Mrs. And- 
ers had lived for twenty years, and they 
had come to New York; and Mrs. Anders 
had tried to repay Oscar’s kindness. From 
six in the morning until perhaps nine at 
night she worked, keeping the big, old- 
fashioned house clean and neat, and cook- 
ing meals for Oscar. It was hard work, but 
she did not mind that. What she did mind 
= any contact with the alien world out- 
side. 

She had led a sheltered life in the West 
Indies, just with her husband and his peo- 
ple. She had never troubled to learn Eng- 
lish, and now nobody understood her; and 
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her timid air and poor clothes won very 
little patience for her. She was sick with 
dread when she had to enter a new shop 
to buy anything. She would return from 
one of these expeditions and shut the door 
of Oscar’s house behind her with a long 
sigh of relief. 

Inside the house there were Oscar and 
the lodgers, all so cross! Well, let them 
be; she knew she did not deserve it. She 
was a respectable woman, and the mother 
of Ingeborg, and that was something to be 
proud of. Such a neat little woman, too— 
small and spare, with a long nose and a 
thin face with two spots of red on the high 
cheek bones; but only Ingeborg looked at 
her kindly now. Her man was gone, and 
she had nobody but Ingeborg, who was still 
a child to her mother. 

“Oh, thou dear little one!” thought 
Mrs. Anders, looking at her daughter. 
“Thou little Ingeborg—so dear!” 

Ingeborg was making the coffee. Oscar 
was a good man, but he ought not to call 
Ingeborg “dumb.” That was not right. 


Just think what the girl could do in the 
house—so clever and quick at cooking, fine 
anything you 


ironing, sewing, wanted 
done— 

“The bell?’ shouted Oscar. “ Ach, 
Gott, she grows deaf now, the dumb old 
woman!” 

“ Ach, I don’t hear dot,” said Mrs. And- 
ers hastily. “I go, Oscar!” 

She hurried up the stairs, whispering to 
herself the English words she might need. 
She opened the front door, and there was 
another young man. So many of them 
came! 

“Room?” he asked curtly. 

“Nice room,” said Mrs. Anders. “ Top 
floor. Seven dollars. I show you.” 

“Seven?” said he. “ Well, I'll take a 
look.” 

Mrs. Anders had already begun to 
mount the stairs, and he followed her. On 
the top floor she opened a door and showed 
him a bare little room, very clean. 

“Seven dollars?” he repeated. 

Mrs. Anders was terribly anxious to let 
the room, because Oscar said it was her 
fault that nobody had taken it yet. Per- 
haps seven dollars was too much for it. 
She knew nothing about such matters; 
only she did so want to let it. 

“Ver-ry goot room!” she said, and 
looked about for advantages to praise. 
“Heatness!” she said, touching her worn 
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shoe against the register, from which came 
a tepid current of air. ‘ Vater!” And she 
turned on the tap in the wash basin. 

Still the young man did not seem im- 
pressed. 

“Well, see here,” he said. 
about—” 

The rest of his question Mrs. Anders 
could not understand. 

““Excoos?” she said, straining every 
nerve to catch his meaning. She saw that 
he was growing impatient. A formidable 
young man he was, big and blond, with 
eyes like blue ice, and a dogged jaw. 

“Vait, plis!” she cried. ‘“ Yoost a mi- 
noot!” 

“No!” he said, but Mrs. Anders was 
already hastening down the stairs. 

He called after her, but she paid no at- 
tention. Down the last dark flight she 
stole, and looked into the kitchen, and be- 
hind Oscar’s back made a signal to her 
daughter. Ingeborg came out into the pas- 
sage. They dared not even whisper, for 
fear of their tyrant; but Mrs. Anders 
pointed up the stairs, and Ingeborg fol- 
lowed her like a shadow. 

The young man had not waited. He 
had come down into the hall, and was 
about to let himself out of the front door, 
when Ingeborg spoke. 

“Is there something you want to ask 
about, please?” 

He turned and looked at her. The hall 
was dim, with only a single gas jet high 
overhead, but he could see her well enough. 
She was small, and looked very slight in 
her plain, dark dress. Her dark hair was 
wound in braids about her head. Her face 
was pale and wide-browed, with clear, dark 
eyes that looked back at him steadily. A 
colorless, quiet little thing; what was there 
in her to catch at his heart? 

“Yes,” he said curtly. “I wanted to 
know if I could get my breakfast here, and 
what you’d charge.” 

Ingeborg explained the question to her 
mother in Danish, and then told the young 
man: 

“Tl find out, if you'll please wait a 
moment.” 

His blue eyes followed her as she moved 
away. Then he turned his head and looked 
out through the glass of the door. Mrs. 
Anders watched him, terribly anxious. 

“Such a fine young man!” she thought. 
“So tall, and such a beautiful, rich over- 
coat! I only hope he’ll take that room!” 


“ What 
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Now there came a great bellowing from 
downstairs. She could understand those 
words. Oscar was angry, and shouting at 
little Ingeborg. 

“‘ Excoos!” she cried. 
noot!”’ 

“No!” he said with a frown. “ Never 
mind, anyhow—I’ll take the room, without 
breakfast. I’ll be back later.” 

He opened the door and let himself out. 
Mrs. Anders stood in the hall, with tears 
in her eyes. She had not understood what 
he said. She thought he had gone away, 
as so many others went away, angry be- 
cause she was so dumb. 

As a matter of fact, if the young man 
was angry with any one, it was with him- 
self, for his own folly. He ran down the 
steps and set off along the street as if he 
were in a hurry to get away from that 
house. 

He had to wait at a crossing for the 
traffic to pass. On the opposite corner he 
could see the snow swirling about the street 
lamp in a little tumult; and it reminded 
him of something he had loved when he 
was a child. His mother had had a glass 
ball with a paper landscape in it, and when 
the ball was shaken a fierce snowstorm 
would fill the tiny world inside it. He re- 
membered it so well, and somehow the 
thought of it made him recall other memo- 
ries of his boyhood days, faint and sad and 
beautiful—the jingle of sleigh bells, a 
glimpse of the lighted window of a little 
house among the snow-covered hills, the 
long hoot of a train speeding swiftly 
through the dark. 

He did not want to think of the past. 
He walked faster, but those thoughts went 
along with him, and in them, all the time, 
was the face of little Ingeborg. He had 
never seen her before, yet she seemed fa- 
miliar to him, like a figure from his own 
past, or from a dream. 

That pale face of hers, with its stead- 
fast eyes—it was like a picture in his old 
fairy tales of a snow queen, dressed in fur, 
driving off in a sleigh shaped like a swan, 
and looking back sorrowfully over her 
shoulder. It was like a face he had seen 
long, long ago, at some window. It was 
the face of the beloved maiden who is al- 
ways waiting, in every tale, in every dream 
—waiting her deliverance. 

Not for him! He would not have it so. 
He had chosen another road, and nothing 
should stop him. What did he care for 
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that girl—a little, shadowy, humble thing 
like that? 

He thought of Mabel, with her pearls 
about her throat, and her red lips, and he 
laughed aloud. Who, seeing Mabel, would 
look again at that other? Not he! 

He went back to his old room and 
packed his bag; then he walked over to a 
little Italian restaurant for his dinner. He 
had minestrone and ravioli—queer food for 
that blond son of vikings; but he was used 
to things like that. He had eaten stranger 
food in more unlikely places—in Naples, 
in Calcutta, in Marseilles. He had seen 
the world—the beauty of it and the worst 
of it. 

He took his time over his dinner, and it 
was nearly nine o’clock when he ran up 
the steps of Oscar Anders’s house and rang 
the bell. Nobody came to open the door. 
The young man set down his heavy bag, 
and frowned impatiently. He was cold 
and wet, he was tired, and for some reason 
he did not feel happy. He rang again. 

Then she came. She opened the door, 
and he entered and threw down his bag. 
He did not want to look at her, but he 
could not help seeing her. She was wear- 
ing a white blouse with a funny little plaid 
bow at the collar, and a long, dark skirt. 
She was altogether foreign in those 
clothes, with her dark braids about her 
head, and her subdued air—foreign, and 
yet in some way familiar to him, and dear. 

“Well!” he said, with his masterful 
smile. ‘‘ Here I am!” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” she replied. 

“ What about?” 

“My mother didn’t understand you. 
She thought you weren’t coming back.” 

“T told her I was.” 

“ But she doesn’t understand English 
very well. She thought — I’m so sorry— 
but just a little while ago we let the room.” 

“ What?” said he. He was angry now. 
“T should have paid, eh? Somebody came 
along with money—” 

“No,” she said. “It was a mistake.” 

“Ingeborg!” shouted a great voice. 

The girl started a little, but she did not 
turn. 

“T’m very sorry,” she said. 

As she spoke, she looked straight at the 
young man, and she let him see that she 
really was sorry—as if she were his friend. 
and really anxious about him. Though 
she was so young and slight, there was 4 
fine dignity about her. 
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“ All right—I don’t care,” he said. “I 
can find another room.” 

‘“‘ There’s a telephone here,” she suggest- 
ed. “ You could—” 

“No!” he interrupted roughly. 

“Ingeborg!” shouted the voice again. 
From the basement stairs there appeared a 
great, fierce old head with grizzled brows 
and mustache. “You!” cried Oscar. 


“What you doing here, hey? Who’s this?” 
“He came to see about a room,” said 
Ingeborg. 
‘“‘ Well, we have no room for him.” 
Your daughter just told 


“All right! 


“Daughter? She’s no daughter of mine. 
You, Ingeborg, get downstairs! When 
there comes a man, you shall call your 
mother. You hear me? Get downstairs!” 

The girl turned away, toward the stairs; 
and at sight of her mute submission a 
great anger rose in the young man. Not 
even a glance over her shoulder for him, 
not a smile at that old bully! She was 
just one of those foreign girls, with no 
pride. 

II 


HE went out of the house, banging the 
door behind him. No pride—what was a 
woman without pride? If she set no value 
on herself, how was a man to hold her 
dear? 

He thought of Mabel, of all the Ameri- 
can girls he had known. There was not 
one among them who would have bent her 
head humbly to that old fellow—not one; 
only this Ingeborg, this little alien with the 
dark braids about her head. 

Halfway down the street he remembered 
his bag. He turned and strode back, ran 
up the steps, and rang the bell violently. 
Perhaps she would come again. What did 
he care? 

But it was Oscar who opened the door. 

“My bag!” said the young man. 

“Well, there it is,” said Oscar. 
this house we are not thieves.” 

The young man took up the bag, and for 
a moment the two of them looked at each 
other. 

“So was I a fine fellow when I was 
young,” thought Oscar. Aloud he said, 
with a sort of mildness: “Too bad that 
that dumb one didn’t keep you your room! 
If you had come to me, it would have been 
different.” 

“A nice thing for me!” said the young 
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man. “A night like this—and I gave up 
my old room. A fellow I know told me to 
come here—name of Nielsen.” 

“Nielsen?” repeated Oscar, staring 
thoughtfully at him. ‘ Well, maybe I find 
something. One room I have, but that’s 
not for a young fellow like you—a fine 
room, with a piano in it. Maybe I let you 
have that room for one night at the price 
of the other, because that dumb one—” 

“Oh, I'll pay you for your fine room 
with a piano!” interrupted the young man. 
“You can charge what you like—I don’t 
care!” 

Oscar Anders accepted the challenge. 

‘Pay nothing at all—I don’t care!” he 
said. 

He threw open the door of the fine room, 
the front parlor, and lit the gas. 

“* Make yourself at home,” he said care- 
lessly; for he would not let the fellow see 
how much he thought of this parlor. 

The young man brought out a wallet, 
and again he and Oscar looked at each 
other; and there was the same pride in 
both of them. 

“ What’s your name, hey?” asked Oscar. 

“My name? Jespersen’s my name.” 

Oscar began to laugh. 

“ Jespersen you call it?” he said. “ Yes- 
persen, I guess! ‘That’s a name from the 
old country.” 

“ Well, I’m not from the old country. I 
was born here.” 

Oscar spoke to him in Danish. 

“Forget it!” said Jespersen curtly. 

“ That’s right!” agreed Oscar. “ I’m an 
American, too.” 

“Oh, you’re a squarehead!” said Jes- 
persen. 

They both laughed at that. They sat 
down on two slender chairs covered with 
faded tapestry, and began to smoke in the 
dim and chilly parlor. 

“Gunnar Jespersen—that’s my name,” 
said the young man. ‘“ My father was a 
Dane and my mother was Swedish, but I 
was born here.” 

“Twenty-five years I am here,” said 
Oscar slowly. “It is a good country, but 
some of the old ways are good, too.” He 
smoked for awhile in silence. ‘ You been 
a sailor,” he remarked, looking at the 
other’s hand, with an anchor tattooed on 
its back. 

Gunnar did not answer that. 

“ Better for me if I were a sailor now!” 
he thought. 
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For there would come across him, with- 
out warning in these days, terrible fits of 
bitterness and gloom. At the bottom of 
his soul there was a stern austerity, born 
in him and bred in him. He could laugh 
as much as he liked, he could swagger in 
his triumph, but in his soul he was sick 
and ashamed. 

What was it that he had done? 

Six months ago he had been at Long 
Beach, strolling along the sands, in his 
best shore clothes. He had been all alone, 
but he didn’t mind that. There was plenty 
to look at. Now and then some girl would 
smile at him, and he would smile back 
scornfully and go on his way. 

And then he had met Mabel. At first 
he could not believe that it was he that 
she was looking at like that, out of the 
corners of her long black eyes. Heaven 
knows Gunnar was proud enough, but he 
could hardly believe that. The way she 
was dressed! The air she had! 

She was with another girl, and it was 
the other girl who had dropped her purse 
almost at Gunnar’s feet. He had picked it 
up, and had spoken to them arrogantly; 
but the more curt and scornful he was, the 
more did Mabel smile on him, she with her 
pearls and her gloves and her drawling 
voice. Ignoring her friend, she had walked 
close beside Gunnar. 

“It’s a shame,” she had said, “ for you 
to be just a sailor!” 

That made him angry. He was study- 
ing navigation, he was going to take an 
examination and get his mate’s ticket, and 
some day he would be master of a ship. 

“ My father’s the superintendent of a 
factory,” she said. “I know he'll give you 
a job.” 

“T don’t want any more jobs,” declared 
Gunnar. 

But, all the same, he went to her father 
the next day, and he did get a job, and 
after two months he was made foreman. 
Now he had a little car of his own, and 
two suits of clothes, and a fine watch. He 
was making good money, and he wanted 
more. He had never thought much about 
money until he met Mabel. 

Sometimes she came to the factory to 
drive her father home, and always she 
stopped to talk to Gunnar. She didn’t 
care how much the men stared. 

“Gunnar,” she said one day, “I want 
you to come to the house to dinner.” 

“ Not me!” said Gunnar. 
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But he went, and he could not forget it. 
In the factory, grimy, in his rough work 
clothes, he would remember how he had 
sat at table in their fine house that night, 
with the girl opposite him, in a glittering 
low-cut dress, and her mother and father 
making much of him. They wanted him 
for their girl—he knew that. They would 
help him along in the world, for her sake, 
and to his ruin—he knew that, too. 

For she waked everything that was worst 
in him. Sometimes in his heart he called 
her a devil, yet he could not escape from 
her. Waking and sleeping, his one dream 
was to conquer her, to make more money, 
to have a house such as she lived in, to 
have a place in her world, and to be his own 
master in it. 

III 


“WELL, Gunnar Jespersen,” said Oscar, 
getting up, “ your breakfast you can have 
downstairs at seven o’clock.” 

“ Good night!” returned Gunnar briefly. 

But he did not have a good night in that 
fine room with a piano in it. 

He got up early the next morning—too 
early. With the shades pulled down and 
the gas lighted, the parlor had a jaded 
look, as if it were tired and sullen, like 
himself. He dressed and went out into the 
hall, and downstairs to the basement. 

At the kitchen door he stopped and 
looked in, and there he saw Ingeborg cook- 
ing the breakfast. She was as neat as a 
pin in her dark dress and white apron, and 
with her smooth coronet of braids. She was 
pale, and her eyes were red from weeping. 
A sad, quiet little thing she was, but so 
dear to him, all in a moment! How good 
she was, he thought, like a dear little 
angel! If only he could turn to her as his 
refuge! 

He saw everything so clearly now. Here 
was his good angel, to save his soul from 
ruin. He had terrible need of her, of her 
goodness and gentleness and patience. 

He went into the room. She turned at 
his footstep, and he came close to her and 
stood before her, looking down into her 
face. Her eyes, shining with clear truth, 
were lifted to his, but she did not smile. 
It was as if she knew how desperate was 
his case. 

“Ingeborg!” he said, very low. “ Dear 
little thing!” 

She turned away her head, and a faint 
color rose in her cheeks. 
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“Such nice herrings for your break- 
fast!” she said. 

It was part of her blessedness that she 
could think of things like that—safe and 
homely things. She was the innocent little 
handmaiden, destined to make a home for 
his stormy spirit. He caught both her 
‘ands. 

“Look at me!” he commanded. 

But she shook her head, confused and 
smiling. 

“Ingeborg!” he began, but just then 
there came a stamping and a great voice 
calling out: 

“Hey! You Ingeborg! I’m ready!” 

She ran to the stove and looked into the 
coffeepot. Then she began to put the 
breakfast on the table, and Oscar and Gun- 
nar sat down together. 

“T’ll keep the room,” said Gunnar. 

“That room’s for a married couple, 
objected Oscar, “not for a young fellow 
like you.” 

“T can pay for it,” said Gunnar. 

“T guess you want to play on that 
piano!” cried Oscar, with a shout of laugh- 
ter, and Gunnar laughed, too, because he 
was happy. 

The sun was up when he left for his 
work. It was a sharp March morning, 
with a wind that blew the sky clear and 
clean. 

“The spring is coming,” thought Gun- 
nar. “ On Sunday, if it’s a nice day, may- 
be Ill get out my car and take Ingeborg 
for a ride.” 

He thought about that with a masterful 
joy. She was a little angel, but she was 
human enough to falter beneath his bold 
gaze. He was a conqueror again. 

It was late in the afternoon when Mabel 
came in. She came like a queen, for wasn’t 
she the daughter of the superintendent? 
She beckoned to Gunnar with her gloved 
hand, and he left his work and came to 
her; but not like a subject to a queen. He 
stood before her with his blue shirt open 
at the neck, his fair hair damp with sweat, 
his hands blackened, but he was as cool 
and easy as she. 

They stood apart in the great room that 
trembled and throbbed with the beat of 
machinery, and the men looked at them 
sidelong; but she was not abashed. She 
could do as she pleased. 

“Gunnar,” she said, “I'll wait for you 
by the bridge and drive you part of the 
way home.” 
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“You'll have a nice long wait, then,” 
said Gunnar. “I won’t be finished here 
for another hour.” 

“Perhaps they can manage to get on 
without you, if you leave a little early,” 
she suggested with a slow smile. 

“Maybe they could,” said Gunnar; 
“but I’m not coming.” 

It was just this insolence that she liked 
in Gunnar. It was a challenge to her. 

“T want to talk to you, Gunnar,” she 
told him. 

“‘ There’s a rush order to get out,” re- 
plied Gunnar, “and I can’t leave early.” 

At any cost she had to humble him— 
at any cost! 

“Gunnar,” she said, “after all, if it 
wasn't for me—” 

‘““Some day I'll pay you what I owe 
you,” he interrupted. 

They looked steadily at each other. 

“You're a fool!” she said. “If it wasn’t 
for me, you wouldn’t be here at all.” 

Gunnar laughed. 

“Do you think I’d starve if I wasn’t 
here?” he said. 


She wished it were like that. She wished 


she had the power of life and death over 


him. She would conquer him! 

She was silent for a moment, thinking 
how she could do it. He watched her; and, 
for all his scorn, his heart beat fast at the 
sight of her vivid beauty. She was a tall 
girl, thin, with a dark, narrow face, rouged 
and powdered, her cruel mouth reddened. 
She was dressed in a fur coat and high- 
heeled shoes, with her pearls about her 
neck. She was for him the very symbol 
of the new world of money that he so 
fiercely desired. 

“Gunnar!” she said. 

“‘ Well?” returned Gunnar. 

She was not looking at him now. 

“Sunday evening I’m going to be all 
alone.” 

A sort of fear seized them both, for they 
saw a crisis coming near. Either she must 
win or he must win. 

“What about it?” asked Gunnar. 

“You can telephone me on Sunday 
afternoon,” she said, “if you want to 
come.” 

“ Well, I don’t,” declared Gunnar. 

She smiled, but it was a queer smile, and 
she said nothing. Perhaps she herself did 
not know what she meant. 

Gunnar spun around on his heel and 
went back to his work. 
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“ Let her wait!” he thought, and laughed 
aloud. “Here, you, Kelly! Get on the 
job there!” 

He slept well that night, and the next 
morning, when he came down into the 
kitchen, he was swaggering a little. Mrs. 
Anders was there, and he had no chance to 
talk to Ingeborg; but he looked straight 
into the girl’s face, and she smiled at him. 

“ll marry her!” he thought. “ Yes, 
that’s what I’ll do!” 

“What you laughing about?” asked 
Mrs. Anders. 

“Oh, nothing!” said Gunnar. 

As a matter of fact, he was laughing at 
the idea of his getting married. Gunnar 
Jespersen a married man! It was funny, 
but it made him very happy. 

“Such a fine young man!” thought Mrs. 
Anders. “The best room in the house he 
takes. He must be rich; and so handsome 
and strong, and his people from the old 
country! If there should be a man like 
that for the little Ingeborg—” 


IV 


THE next morning was Sunday. Gun- 
nar took his bath, put on his Sunday 


clothes, and came down into the kitchen, 


smiling with a secret happiness. It was a 
mild, bright day; he was going to get his 
car and take Ingeborg for a drive. 

All morning he was busy in the garage 
where his sedan had been stored for the 
winter. Then he took off his overalls, 
scrubbed his hands, got some lunch in a 
dairy, and drove to the house. He let him- 
self in with his latchkey, and went down- 
stairs to the basement. In the kitchen 
Oscar was sitting alone, reading the news- 
paper. Not caring to disturb him, Gunnar 
went quietly away, looking for Ingeborg. 
He heard Mrs. Anders down in the cellar, 
shaking up the furnace. 

Going upstairs again, in the front hall 
he stopped to listen, and he heard quick 
little footsteps overhead. He ran up the 
stairs to the next floor, and there he found 
Ingeborg, carrying a pile of clean towels. 

“T’ve brought my car,” he announced. 
“T’m going to take you out.” 

“Oh!” said Ingeborg. 

“Come on!” said Gunnar. “Get your 
hat and coat. There’s a heater in my 
car.” 

“T’ve got to ask Uncle Oscar—” 

“ No, you haven’t,” interrupted Gunnar. 
“None of his business! You’re working 
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all the time. You can go out on Sunday 
afternoon if you like.” 

“T can’t go without asking. 

He was not angry now at her old- 
fashioned, foreign ways. Indeed, they 
pleased him. 

“ Well, I'll ask your uncle,” he said. 

He went down into the basement, but 
before he got to the kitchen he passed the 
open door of Ingeborg’s dark little room, 
and in there he saw her hat and coat lying 
on the bed. 

“He might say no, that old square- 
head,” thought Gunnar; so he took the hat 
and coat, and ran upstairs again. “It’s 
all right,” he assured the girl. 

If there was a row when they got home, 
he didn’t care. By that time he would 
have told Ingeborg that they were going 
to be married, and Oscar could say what 
he liked. 

Ingeborg did not doubt his assurance. 
She put on her hat and coat, there in the 
hall. 

“T don’t look so very nice,” she said. 

“ You'll do,” replied Gunnar. 

He could have caught her in his arms 
that moment, she was so dear and so funny 
in that hat and coat! 

“When we get married,” he thought, 
“Tl buy new clothes for her—stylish 
clothes. She’s pretty—prettier than any 
one else.” 

He was in a hurry to get her out of the 
house, before any one could stop them. 

“ Hurry up!” he said. 

She got into the car beside him, and 
they set off. 

“Oh, how fast you go!” she said. 

“ Haven’t you ever been in a car be- 
fore?” asked Gunnar. 

“Oh, yes—Uncle Oscar brought us from 
the ship in a taxicab.” 

“This is my own car,” said Gunnar. 
“In the summer I use it every day.” 

He knew where he wanted to go—out 
of the city, and across the bridge to Long 
Island. It was not a pleasant neighbor- 
hood, but the rush of wind against her 
face, and Gunnar beside her, made _ her 
heart sing. He turned down a street 
gloomy and empty, lined with shuttered 
warehouses, and at the end of it he stopped 
the car. 

“ Here!” he said. 
work.” 

“Oh, what a big place!” said Ingeborg. 

“Tm a foreman,” said Gunnar. 


” 


“This is where I 
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Then, even as he spoke, he saw what 
was going to happen. If he married Inge- 
borg, he wouldn’t be a foreman much long- 
er. Mabel would see to that. He would 
lose his job. He would have to give up his 
car, give up the fine room, the good money. 
He could find another job in another fac- 
tory, but not as foreman. That wasn’t so 
easy. He would have to go to work under 
another man. 

For a time he sat staring before him, his 
blue eyes grown hard. He had not thought 
of this before. To give up so much, and 
of his own free will! He was terribly 
downcast. 

Then Ingeborg stirred beside him, and 
he turned to her with a queer look. His 
eves were narrowed; he stared and stared 
at her. She glanced at him, and then, with 
an uncertain little smile, bent her head. 
There she sat, with her small hands fold- 
ed—patient, a little confused; and she was 
so dear to him—dearer than anything else 
in the world! He was glad to give up all 
these things for her. He would give his 


life for her, his beloved maiden, his little 
angel! 
He looked up and down the empty 


street. There was no one in sight. He 
caught her in his arms, held her tight, and 
kissed her pale cheek. 

“Don’t!” she cried. 

He paid no attention to that. He 
laughed, because he was so proud and so 
happy; and, putting his hand under her 
chin, he turned her head and kissed her 
mouth. 

“You're my girl!” he said. _ 

“Gunnar Jespersen!” she said. 
dare you treat me like this?” 

Her eyes were looking into his, and he 
was astounded by the stern anger in them. 
She was not gentle now, not patient. Such 
a hot color there was in her cheeks, such 
a light in her eyes! : 

“Dare?” said Gunnar. “Do you think 
I'm afraid of you?” 

But he let her go; for he was afraid, and 
ashamed, and terribly hurt. 

“Gunnar Jespersen!” she said. ‘“ Take 
me home!” 

“ You came out with me quick enough,” 
argued Gunnar. 

“Take me home!” repeated Ingeborg. 

“Vou can’t talk to me like that,” said 
Gunnar. “ I’ll go when I’m ready.” 

But, just the same, he had to obey her. 
He turned the car and started back. He 


“ How 
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was sick to the soul with shame and disap- 
pointment. He had offered her everything, 
and she returned him only scorn and anger. 
Never before in his life had any woman 
been able to hurt him so. Whether it was 
anger or pure sorrow that he felt, he did 
not know; but it seemed to him that he 
could not endure it. 

He wanted to say something that would 
hurt her; but when he looked at her, he 
could not. She had grown pale again, and 
sat very straight, looking before her, so 
Stern and cold, and still dear to him. He 
could not endure it. 

He stopped the car before a drug store. 

“‘ Going to telephone,” he said. 

When he came out again, he felt that he 
had paid her back. 

“You’re not the only one. If you don’t 
want me, all right! There’s somebody else 
that wants me—somebody who’s rich, with 
a fine house, and pearls. What do I care 
for you?” 

In his heart he said this to Ingeborg, 
but not aloud. He dared not. For all his 
great anger against her, there was some- 
thing in her, some strange dignity and 
power, that checked him. 

He took her to the corner of his street. 

“All right!” he said. “ Now I’m going 
somewhere else.” 

He did not want to look at her again, 
but, as she walked off, he had to look. 
There she went, so slender and little, so 
unattainable! 

“What have I done, anyhow?” he asked 
himself, with a sort of amazement. 

He did not know, and yet a terrible sense 
of guilt oppressed him; and because he 
would not be humbled, not by any human 
creature, not by his own soul, he would go 
to Mabel. He was reckless now. 

Unfortunately, Mabel would not be ex- 
pecting him for several hours. He drove 
about at random. At first he made up his 
mind that he would never go back to the 
house where Ingeborg was. Never mind 
about the clothes he had there! Let them 
go—what did he care? 

As the dusk came, and his bitterness still 
grew, he changed his mind and turned back 
there. He was going to tell Ingeborg, go- 
ing to tell all of them. He wanted to do 
some reckless, arrogant thing, to show them 
what a fellow he was. 

The most extraordinary ideas came into 
his head. He thought that perhaps he 
would go down into the basement and tell 
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Oscar that he wanted to buy that piano. 
He must do something to show them, and 
something to give rest to his inexplicable 
ain. 
: He strode up the steps, unlocked the 
door, and opened it with a violence that 
sent it crashing back against the wall. 
What did he care if he broke it? He could 
pay for it. 

As he entered, a shadowy little form 
came up the stairs. 

“ Ach, Gott, what have you done?” whis- 
pered Mrs. Anders. 

He closed the door and stood leaning 
against it. 

“What d’you mean?” he asked. 
- She spoke to him rapidly in Danish, but 
he had long ago forgotten the language of 
his fathers. 

“ Speak English!” he said. 
understand that stuff.” 

“Ach, what a spectacle!” said Mrs. 
Anders. “ Her Uncle Oscar, he finds she 
is vent out, and she will not say who vas it. 
Ach, so mad is he!” She wiped her eyes 
on her apron. “ It is a badness dat you do 
so, Gunnar Jespersen!”’ 

He wanted to laugh, but he could not. 


“T don’t 


Something of the same fear he had felt for 
Ingeborg he felt now for Mrs. Anders— 
the mystic reverence for a good woman 
that was in his soul. 

“ Well, I’ll tell the old squarehead,” he 


said. ‘ What’s the harm if she does go out 
with a fellow?” 

“ Hush!” said Mrs. Anders sternly. “ It 
is a badness when you speak so of the 
Uncle Oscar. He is a goot man. He gifs 
us a home.” 

Gunnar had to understand that, for in 
his own heart there was an echo of that 
simple fidelity. Let him try to laugh if 
he would, the old austerities were deathless 
in him. He stood before a good woman, 
and he was abashed. 

He thought no more of going boastfully 
and arrogantly to Oscar Anders. Anders 
was the master of this house, as Gunnar’s 
father had been master of his. He was not 
to be affronted. 

“Where’s Ingeborg?” 
speaking very low. 

“You shall not tr-rouble my Ingeborg!” 
said Mrs. Anders. 

“T can speak to her, can’t I?” he in- 
quired sullenly. 

Mrs. Anders looked at him in silence for 
a time. 


asked Gunnar, 
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“She sits up on the stairs,” she said. 
“ Her Uncle Oscar is too mad, so he yells 
that she cannot come downstairs for it.” 

Gunnar set his foot on the lowest stair. 
He did not want to go to Ingeborg. What 
had he to say to her? But he had to go. 
He went unwillingly, slowly. 

“Well, what have I done, anyhow?” he 
asked himself. 


V 


Up at the top of the house he found 
Ingeborg sitting on the stairs, in the twi- 
light. She was leaning her head against 
the wall, and her hands were folded in her 
lap. He stood looking down at her for a 
long while, but she paid no heed to him. 

“Well!” he said, with a rough affecta- 
tion of carelessness. ‘“‘ What you doing 
here?” 

“ Nothing,” she answered coldly. 

Pain came over him like a wave, because 
of that coldness. 

“Ingeborg,” he said, “ what makes you 
so mad at me?” 

“Go away, please! 
talk to you.” 

He could see her only dimly, and he 
dared not go a step nearer to her, or even 
stretch out his hand. 

“Ingeborg,” he said, “if I told you I 
was sorry—” 

Such an effort it was to say that! - 

“It wouldn’t make any difference,” said 
she. 

“ What?” 
sorry?” 

“No!” said Ingeborg. 

It was like a blow to him. He could 
not speak for a time. He had humbled 
himself again, and still she was cold and 
stern—and still so dear to him! 

“She’s right!” he cried, in his heart. 
“Tf she knew—” 

Suppose she did know? He was ready 
to believe that her clear and _ innocent 
glance had a terrible penetration. He 
could not understand her. Perhaps, in 
some way of her own, she did know all the 
wrong things he had done. 

“ Ingeborg!” he cried. 
I did that! I—” 

Despair and pain choked him. In his 
blind need for her kindness, he came close 
to her, sat down on the step below her, 
and buried his head in his hands. 

“If you would marry me, Ingeborg,” he 
said, “ then I'd be different!” 


I don’t want to 


cried Gunnar. “If I’m 


“ J—I’m sorry 
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“Marry you?” she said. “Do you 
think I am like that? Do you think I 
would marry the first man who comes 
along? Why, I don’t even know you, Gun- 
nar Jespersen!”’ 

“ Ingeborg!” he said. 

And that was all he could say. He could 
not tell her what he meant—that for her 
sake he would give up all his pride, that 
for her sake he was sick and ashamed. All 
he could do was to speak her name. 

She made no answer. He waited and 
waited for even one word, but in vain. 

“ Are you—mad at me, Ingeborg?” he 
asked unsteadily. 

“No,” replied Ingeborg quietly. 

He sat up abruptly. 

“J think I’ll—lose my job,” he said. 
“ Maybe I’ll have to go away.” He thought 
that somehow she would understand all 
that he meant by that, all that he re- 
nounced. “If I have to go away some- 


where, to get a job,” he went on, “‘ promise 
not to marry some other fellow!” 

“T don’t want to marry any one, Gun- 
nar Jespersen.” 

“ Just promise to wait!” 
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“No!” she said; but her voice was not 
cold now. 

“Ingeborg!” he cried. 
me?” 

“T don’t know you, Gunnar Jespersen,” 
said Ingeborg with dignity. 

He rose, chilled and hopeless. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m going.” 

Her clear little voice came to him 
through the dark: 

“Maybe I will like you when I know 
you, Gunnar Jespersen!” 

He spun around. She had risen, and 
was standing close to him. He put out his 
hand, but she drew back, and his arm fell 
to his side. He must not touch her. He 
must wait. She had given him hope, and 
that was all. 

And it was enough. He had found at 
last the beloved maiden who must be won. 
It would be hard, but it was good; it was 
what he wanted. It was a challenge worthy 
of him. 

“All right!” he said. ‘‘ You'll see!” 

He ran down the stairs again, and his 
heart was light now. He was so proud of 
the little Ingeborg who made him wait! 


“Do you like 





TO A SEA SHELL 


TELL, 


Delicate, forsaken shell, 
Smooth and curving as a bell, 
All the feathery story that the foam would spell! 
“ Peter was a king, 
Yawning on a throne. 
If the raggéd wavelets 
Hearken, they will moan!” 


There, 


Finely lined as golden hair, 
Lie the groovings that you bear 
Sloping from a thread to a rose petal flare. 
“ Peter rode the sea, 
And his beard was red— 
Oh, I heard the laughter 
Of the things he said!” 


Still, 


Where the piling breakers spill, 
Envying the gull’s high skill, 
Shall I toss you yonder where the black tides mill? 
“What did Peter say, 
That its heart should glow? 
Now, without the shell, 
I shall never know!” 


Sonia Ruthéle Novak 





Mad Marix 


THIS MAN’S PLAN FOR UPSETTING THE CIVILIZED WORLD 
WENT WRONG, OWING TO AN UNEXPECTED INTER- 
VENTION, BUT WHO KNOWS WHAT MAY 
HAPPEN THE NEXT TIME? 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


HE man had the red flame of in- 

sanity in his eyes, and the girl who 

sat across the table from him was 
also mad, as any one could guess by look- 
ing at her; but as yet her mania had been 
a harmless one. In her mind was some 
core of shrewdness that told her she must 
not let the world know what she knew— 
that she was Pocahontas—because the 
world would not understand, and would 
call her crazy. 

Only at night, and in her own room, 
with the door locked, did she don her In- 
dian costume and her feathered headdress. 
In the office where she worked she was 
known only as Margaret Calbart, and the 
work she did there was considered worth 
the twenty-five dollars she received each 
week. To no one in the world but. Mad 
Marix had she confided the truth that she 
was Pocahontas, imperishable daughter of 
Powhatan and Queen of America, soon to 
take her rightful seat on the throne. 

The madness of Ben Marix was of an- 
other sort. In person he was a man of 
medium height, with muscles of steel, but 
bent forward at the shoulders, so that when 
he stood his abnormally long arms hung 
down like those of a gorilla. His forehead 
was low and deeply creased longitudinally, 
with heavy eyebrows of coarse black hair, 
and the look on his face was usually grim 
and bitter, although he could smile now 
and then. His smile was peculiarly appeal- 
ing, almost pathetic, and it was what first 
attracted Maggie Calbart to him. 

In Wallaston, where the Brook automo- 
bile factory was located, Ben Marix was 
one of the workers. The Brook shops 
turned out about one thousand low-priced 


cars a day. Ben Marix had been in them 
since he was a boy of sixteen, and he was 
now twenty-six. For ten years—three 
thousand days—he had done one thing in 
the factory. His job was to screw tight, 
into the heads of the four cylinders that 
each Brook car had, the four spark plugs. 
He had done this so many times that he 
was weirdly expert at it. In a given time 
he could screw home twice as many spark 
plugs as any other man in the factory, and 
his job was secure forever, if he chose. 

Margaret Calbart worked in the office 
of the Brook factory. 

To his fellow employees Ben had been 
known for some years as Mad Marix. All 
who knew him knew that he was insane. 
He never talked. From the minute he en- 
tered the factory in the morning until he 
left it at night he uttered only three words, 
and these he spoke to none of his fellows. 
He said nothing to any one in the shops. 
When any one spoke to him, he looked at 
the speaker with his flame-glowing eyes, 
but said nothing. He spoke his three words 
as he screwed home the last of the four 
spark plugs in each car: 

“ God help you!” 

He said this 2 thousand times a day. It 
‘was a prayer uttered over every car that 
the Brook factory turned out. He knew 
what harsh treatment many of the cars 
were fated to receive. He had seen their 
light motors overstrained with heavy work. 
He had seen them driven with insufficient 
oil. He had seen them allowed to rust, al- 
lowed to fall to ruin; and always the brave 
little cars had puffed and panted and done 
their best. They had labored bravely to 
their last gasp. 
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In the heart of Mad Marix was a great 
pity for the Brook cars. As he did the last 
vitally necessary thing, screwing home the 
spark plugs, he felt like a mother sending 
forth a beloved child to certain misery and 
overwork and starvation and death. 

This evening Mad Marix and Maggie 
Calbart were seated at a metal-topped table 
in a corner of the back room of the little 
restaurant —it was known as “the 
Greek’s ”—having ice cream sodas. They 
had been eating slowly, like any two lovers 
more interested in spending time together 
than in their refreshment. Maggie had 
been bright and chatty, but Mad Marix 
had grown steadily gloomier and gloomier. 
Now he took his spoon and drew lines on 
the cloth that covered the table, frowning. 

“ That’s all right,” he said, in answer to 
some unimportant words she had spoken; 
“but what I want to know is when you're 
going to start in ruling. When are you go- 
ing to start in being this Queen of 
America?” 

Maggie looked over her shoulder and 
leaned forward. 

“Don’t say it so loud, Ben,” she urged. 
“T don’t want none of them to guess it 


till I’m ready. There ain’t one of them 
guesses it yet.” 


“But when are you?” he _ insisted. 
“That’s what I want to know—when are 
you?” 

“The moon’s got to be right first,” she 
said; “and I’ve got to have the medicine 
rattle, like I told you, Ben. I’m on the 
track of one now, if I can get it.” 

“ The one you told me about?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

Mad Marix frowned again. He had heard 
of this same medicine rattle before—the 
one in the museum. It was authentic In- 
dian magic, Maggie had told him. It was 
made of the shell of a snapping turtle, and 
its rattling in the full of the moon to the 
coronation song that had come into Mag- 
gie’s head was all she needed to make the 
whole world know that she was Pocahontas. 
When the rattle rattled, all America—she 
meant the United States—would acknowl- 
edge her as its autocratic queen, with un- 
limited power. 

Mad Marix admitted this. 
logical to him. 

“I wish you would get it soon,” he said, 
meaning the rattle. ‘“ I don’t know that I 
can stand this much longer, Maggie. I 
Sent out a thousand more cars to-day, and 
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a thousand yesterday, and there will be a 
thousand to-morrow. , Poor, patient things! 
Each day another thousand! And all the 
other cars from all the other factories—all 
the machines everywhere, poor, uncom- 
plaining steel and wood, driven and cursed 
at—slaves!” 

“TI know, Ben,” Maggie said, and let her 
hand rest on his. 

This was the core of Mad Marix’s mad- 
ness. Civilization, as some one has said, 
must have slaves, and, as some one else has 
said, the slave of our modern civilization is 
the machine. The machine has replaced 
the human slave, and some of the machines 
seem almost human, even to those who are 
not mad. Mute, except for their clankings 
and groanings, they work by day and by 
night, one machine often doing the work 
that hundreds of men used to do. No hu- 
man slave was ever so patient, so tireless, 
so humble. 

Machines everywhere—in cuts in the 
earth giant machines as powerful as a thou- 
sand men, nosing the soil by tons with huge 
buckets; dwarf machines nibbling at metal 
for the making of watches that are them- 
selves no larger than dimes; machines sow- 
ing the grain, mowing the grain, threshing 
the grain; machines printing millions of 
newspapers and books, assembling the 
sheets, binding the volumes; machines rush- 
ing through the air; machines adding and 
subtracting, sewing garments, washing 
clothes, playing music, plowing through 
the water and under the water; everywhere 
machines—man’s new mute slaves! 

“They go from the factory so hopeful- 
ly,” said Mad Marix, meaning the Brook 
automobiles. “They don’t guess what 
they will have to stand.” 

“Tt will be all right when I am queen, 
Ben,” replied Maggie. “I’ve promised you 
that—the first thing I'll do will be to issue 
the Emancipation Proclamation, freeing the 
machines from slavery.” 

“There was one car to-day,” said Mad 
Marix, drawing more lines on the cloth 
with his spoon, “ that I could hardly bear 
to send out. Asa rule, I try not to think 
of them, Maggie. I try to close my mind 
to them; but this car—she—she reminded 
me of you, Maggie—so young, so graceful, 
so pretty! She was No. 3,657,982. So 
young and tender to be a slave, and not to 
know what sort of brute of a man may own 
her, Maggie! Not to know what sort of 
dog’s life she may have to lead!” 
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“Some lady may get her, Ben,” said 
Maggie soothingly. . ‘That Mrs. Dixon 
has a Brook that she has driven four years, 
and I give you my word it’s just as good 
as when she got it. She has it conditioned 
every five hundred miles, and new tires all 
the time. I know that car is happy.” 

“ Happy—and a slave!” groaned Mad 
Marix. “Don’t you see, Maggie, that it’s 
just cases like that that throw a smoke 
screen in front of the hideous things that 
happen? I speak of horrors, and you tell 
me about Mrs. Dixon’s pampered car. 
What if No. 3,657,982 is sold down river? 
What if it is given a truck body and sold 
down river, to be driven to death in the 
gumbo roads of the cotton fields? Maggie, 
I can’t wait. It must stop. The machines 
must and shall be freed!” 

“Ben! You don’t mean the—the re- 
volt?” the girl asked, turning white. 

“ The revolt—yes!” he said, and dropped 
his head into his arms. 

He knew what it might mean, the rising 
of the machines against their masters. He 
knew the horrors that accompany servile 
wars, and how the freed, in their new free- 
dom, often rush to acts of hideous license, 
but this thing was so close to his heart that 
he was willing to accept all that. He had 
hoped that Maggie might be ready to as- 
sume her queenship as Pocahontas soon, 
but she was not able to do that—the medi- 
cine rattle still being lacking — and each 
day his heart bled more and more as he 
saw the gentle Imperatrix cars go out from 
the factory to their lives of slavery. Now 
Maggie put her hand on his head, unmind- 
ful of the eyes of the Greek who scowled 
at them from behind the soda counter. 

“ Tf it must be, Ben,” she said, “ it must 
be. I'll do what I can.” 


II 


THE next day Mad Marix broke his si- 
lence of so many years in the factory, and 
began to speak. From the moment he en- 
tered the place he talked, but his words 
were none that any there could understand. 
They were like the clanking and ringing of 
metal on metal, like the clicking of lino- 
type machines and the rattling of chains 
on sprockets. As he worked on each car, 
he talked the machine language, and he no 
longer uttered his “ God help you!” In- 
stead, he said to each chassis as he left it: 

“Remember the day! Spread the 
word!” 


MAGAZINE 


During the next few months a thousand 
Brook cars went out from the factory each 
day, going to all parts of the country—to 
California, to Maine, to Florida, to Wash- 
ington, and to every State between. Wher- 
ever they went they whispered the message 


_of Marix the Liberator—that the good day 


was coming when all machines were to 
throw off the chains of slavery and be free. 

Parked before some shop, the Brook 
runabout whispered to the huge motor bus, 
and the motor bus told the news to the 
limousine. A motor cycle standing before 
a sewing machine agency told the news to 
the sewing machines, and they carried it to 
the vacuum cleaners, who whispered it to 
the laundry machines. 

In the factory, Mad Marix’s chatter to 
the cars changed gradually from a mum- 
bling to a chant—a triumphant chant of 
instructions and foreseen triumph; but his 
fellow employees only laughed at him. His 
cries were like the inarticulate utterances of 
the machines, and they thought he was imi- 
tating the machine noises, not knowing 
that in his silent days he had built up an 
entire language that was new to the world 
—the language of machines. 

If possible, Marix became madder than 
ever. He burned with zeal now; he lived 
only to see his great emancipating effort a 
success. He saw himself the Lincoln of 
the machines, making them all free. 

Marix had no misconception regarding 
the terrible events that the liberation of 
the machine slaves might bring to pass in 
the world, and especially in the United 
States, where machines are so ubiquitous. 
It meant, beyond all question, frightful 
suffering for innumerable men, women, and 
children, if not indeed the death of most of 
them. This was inevitable during the 
period of emancipation, and until some fair 
working plan had been arranged between 
the freed machines and the human beings. 

He was not sure how intelligent the ma- 
chines would prove to be. For the auto- 
mobiles, while he admired and pitied them, 
he had no very great respect as far as their 
intelligence was concerned. He had heard 
now and then of an automobile, maddened, 
perhaps, by the insane driving of some 
drunkard, dashing itself into a tree to kill 
its annoyer; but that was no more than 
human slaves had sometimes done before 
the Civil War, when they dared to atiack 
a brutal overseer. 

Of the automobiles Marix expected lit- 
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tle—especially of the vast Brook cohorts, 
for he knew them to be simple things. 
Whether the complex eight-cylinder cars 
of the expensive type had developed more 
intelligence he did not know; but he had 
seen other marvelous machines, and he felt 
sure that some of them must have ap- 
proached so close to intelligence that the 
enthusiasm of the revolt would complete 
the development of what might be called a 
machine brain. Some of these machines, 
he anticipated, would assume control of the 
revolt in their districts, and he had no way 
of knowing whether they would be sane or 
would show themselves to be reckless ter- 
rorists and shedders of human blood. 

The hour of the revolt was to be an- 
nounced by the new Lightning Bug air- 
planes that the Brook works had recenily 
begun to manufacture in such great num- 
bers. These were already leaving the yards 
of the factory in great swarms every day, 
going to all parts of the country, and to 
them in his noon hour Marix chanted his 
words of instruction. At the time he be- 
lieved to be right, he meant the airplanes 
to carry the word far and near, broadcast- 
ing it to machines of every sort. 

Marix had a room in a house in Elm 
Street. He had a desk there, which he kept 
locked, and at which he sat as he coded 
the machine language. Here, too, he had 
often sat as he planned the details of the 
revolt of the machine slaves. 

The room was so scantily furnished that 
it seemed bleak and bare. There was no 
carpet. There were two chairs, a bed, a 
chest of drawers, and a clothes closet. Ma- 
rix did not care what his room was like; 
he never thought of its appearance. He 
liked it because it was in this particular 
house, for he rented the room from Mrs. 
Calbart, and Maggie was her daughter. 

In the evening Maggie often stole across 
the hall, dressed in her royal garments as 
Pocahontas, and talked with Marix of the 
revolt—or, in earlier days, of the emanci- 
pation, for we have seen that Marix had 
hoped that Maggie would become Queen 
of America, and would voluntarily free the 
machines from their slavery. 

One Sunday evening, as the day for the 
servile uprising neared, Maggie Calbart 
stood at her window, looking out over the 
littered back yard. Suddenly she lifted 
her head and peered more interestedly 
through the pane. She saw Marix — she 
Was sure she could not be mistaken in his 


cap pulled over his eyes and his bent shoul- 
ders. She saw him walk as if carelessly 
past a small wooden shed two streets back 
in the partially built-up fields. 

Marix walked past and then returned. 
He glanced up and down the street, drew 
his hand from his pocket, opened the door 
of the shed, and went in, closing the door 
behind him. 

For an hour Maggie stood at the win- 
dow, and Marix did not come out. At the 
end of the hour she glanced at her wrist 
watch and she saw that he was a quarter 
of an hour overdue—he had arranged to 
walk out with her. 

For half an hour longer Maggie stood 
at the window, and then she saw Marix 
come out, lock the door of the shed, and 
slip the key into his pocket again. Pres- 
ently he came up the stairs. She heard 
him wash his hands in the lavatory basin 
at the end of the hall, and then he knocked 
on her door. 

“ Ready to go?” he asked her. 

They walked down to the river boulevard 
and out toward the park, and she said noth- 
ing of what she had seen. When they 
reached the park lake, they found a bench 
and sat down side by side. 

“ Ben,” she said, ‘“‘ must you go on with 
this revolt? Can’t you wait until I get the 
rattle? I’m afraid, Ben! I’m afraid of 
the machines—some of them are so terri- 
ble. What if they try to own the world? 
What if they want revenge?” 

“ They’re entitled to some, ain’t they?” 
Ben asked. “Think of the way they’ve 
been treated, and all! I’m going to try to 
keep them in order, Maggie, and they 
ought to do what I tell them. There 
wouldn’t be any freedom for them if it 
wasn’t for me. The blacks loved Lincoln; 
they would have done anything for him.” 

“ But, even so, it will be awful at first, 
Ben—I can see that—when they all refuse 
to work!” 

“It’s going to be rough on some folks 
until we can figure out some way to pay 
wages to the machines, I guess,” said Ben. 
“Yes, I can see that.” 

As in New Orleans, where the sewage has 
to be lifted up from basin to basin until it 
is high enough to run into the river. Ma- 
chines do that lifting. As in New York, 
where the trains and trucks must run every 
day or there will be no food. Trains and 
trucks are machines. Telephones and tele- 
graphs and radio are machines, 
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“It’s bound to be like a general strike 
at first, Maggie,” Ben said. “ Everything 
will stop—I know that. There’ll be no 
lights. No clocks will run. Presses will 
stop printing, and machines will stop mak- 
ing clothes. Cotton won’t be ginned. Flour 
won’t be ground. Fields won’t be planted. 
Grain won’t be harvested. Everything will 
stop—that’s sure. Everything in the world 
is machine-made or machine-done these 
days. There’ll be some bad days—months, 
maybe—I know that.” 

“ And if they—if the machines are not 
what you think they are, Ben?” she asked. 

What if they want to kill?” 

“It’s going to be bad, if they do,” he 
said; “ but they’ve had to stand a lot, and 
they’ve got some come back coming to 
them, Maggie.” 

“T’m afraid!” she said, putting her hand 
on his arm. 

“They won’t do anything to you,” he 
assured her. ‘ You never hurt a machine.” 

‘T’ve worn out two typewriters,” she 
said. “I never thought much about it, 
Ben. I just never oiled them or cleaned 
them.” 

Ben Marix frowned. 

“T wish you’d taken better care of 
them,” he said. “I don’t like typewriters. 
I never did understand them. They’re 
spiteful, if you ask me. They’ve been ter- 
rible slaves, typewriters have, writing out 
all sorts of things, no matter what their 
own ideas were—a communist typewriter, 
maybe, having to write out capitalist stuff 
day in and day out. I hope that typewriter 
you hammer all day hasn’t got it in for 
you, Maggie!” 

“Then you are afraid something may 
happen,” she declared. 

“T can’t see that far. I can’t tell what ’Il 
happen,” he said. “If they break loose it 
may be bad—mighty bad—for awhile. 
When I give the word for the revolt, you’d 
better stay where I am—-stay in the house. 
Ill have headquarters there, in my room, 
and you’d better stay in your room until 
things quiet down. The machines won’t 
attack you when you're in the house where 
I am. What machines are there in the 
house?” 

“The clocks,” Maggie said. 

“They won’t hurt you,” Ben assured 
her. “Clocks are gentle.” 

“The vacuum cleaner,” Maggie said. 
“The telephone—the radio set—the meat 
grinder in the kitchen.” 
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" They oughtn’t to be dangerous,” Marix 
said. 

“Then there’s mother’s new electric 
mangle that she irons clothes with, and the 
washing machine, in the cellar.” 

“T don’t like them,’ said Marix with 
concern. “I wouldn’t trust them. Maybe 
it’s because I just don’t know them, but I 
never had a chance to study them, and 
what I’m not acquainted with I’m afraid 
of. We've got to get them out of the 
house. Maggie, I’m afraid this is going to 
be bad for awhile. The machines have a 
lot to get even for. I wish it didn’t have 
to be this way. I wish you could be Poca- 
hontas right off. It would be a lot simpler 
if you could be a supreme ruler when it 
happens, and have folks and machines all 
obey you. I’ve been thinking—” 

‘What, Ben?” 

‘“‘ Maybe I ought to make myself king,” 
he said. “I think maybe I will. I tried 
how I’d look in a crown last night, with a 
gold paper one, but it wasn’t so good. I 
don’t have the look of a king.” 

“You'd be a king, anyway, Ben, if you 
married me when I’m Queen of America, 
no matter how you looked,” Maggie said. 

‘““If I—when I marry you—yes,” he 
said. ‘ That’s so, too.” 

‘“Why did you say ‘if’?” she asked, 
looking at him. 

“ Did I say ‘if’? I’m so plagued with 
all this business,” he said, but she was not 
satisfied. 

“Ben,” she demanded, “ don’t you love 
me any more? Have you got so you don’t 
love me as you did? You're not the same.” 

“Oh, yes, I am!” he declared. ‘ Why 
wouldn’t I love you just the same? It’s 
this revolt business that makes me differ- 
ent—that’s all. It’s on my mind all the 
time. I keep seeing how it may be.” 


III 


MarIx meant that he kept seeing what 
might come to pass if the machines did 
what they might, if they proved to have 
even rudimentary brains—the brains of 
fierce animals suddenly turned loose upon 
their slave drivers. He saw the automo- 
biles roaring about the streets, running 
down pedestrians, murdering men, women, 
and children under their wheels, crushing 
them against buildings and trees and poles. 
He saw surly elevators stopping between 
floors till their crowded occupants starved 
there. 
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He saw tractors, great and small, enter- 
ing defenseless houses through holes torn 
in their walls, and doing murder; great 
cranes swinging their tackle blocks to bat- 
ter human beings into jelly; locomotive 
engines leaving the rails and running mad, 
firing houses and grain with their scattered 
coals; electric generators sending currents 
to shock to death masses of humans who 
had crowded into buildings to avoid other 
machines. 

In the beginning great excavating ma- 
chines would swing their buckets, crushing 
all near them. Subway and elevated trains 
would crash together in their insane desire 
to deal death to those who rode. Fire en- 
gines, so long men’s tools in extinguishing 
conflagrations, would scatter fire broadcast 
and lay whole cities low. 

Then the machines would come into 
power and rule the world—a crazy world 
indeed! There were the automatic rifles 
and the machine guns to be thought of, and 
the monster machine-handled guns of the 
great battleships. The battleships them- 
selves were machines. Would mankind be 
exterminated? Would it be driven to the 
caves and deserts? Would it be put into 


slavery to the machines? 

“T keep seeing how it may be,” he re- 
peated slowly. 

“And that’s all that’s the matter?” 
Maggie asked. 

“Tt ought to be enough,” he said. “ It’s 
all here,” he continued, tapping his head 


with his finger. ‘It doesn’t let me rest. 
It’s like a hot fire in here in my head. 
Sometimes it blazes up, and sometimes it 
just smolders and smokes.” 

“ And that’s all that’s the matter?” she 
repeated. “ You’re not going back on me, 
Ben? You're not getting tired of me?” 

“Don’t be a fool!” he said irritably. 

“You never used to say things like that 
to me,” Maggie told him. 

“Come on!” he said roughly. 
go home!” 


“ Let’s 


Three times in the next three days she 
saw him go to the shed in the vacant lot, 
open the door, and go in, closing the door 
after him, before she could bring herself 
to go to the shed. It was after dark when 
she went, and she could learn nothing. Her 
eye at one of the cracks of the shed saw 
nothing but the interior blackness; but she 
could guess what she would find there when 
she was able to enter. 
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That night she robed herself in her com- 
plete Pocahontas garb and tapped on Ma- 
rix’s door. He had always loved her in 
the Indian outfit, but now he stared at her 
as if he did not see her. 

“It’s Pocahontas, Ben,” she said. 

“* Pocahontas?” he said vaguely. ‘“ Yes, 
yes! Come in.” 

“No,” she said, “I won’t come in. 
You’re busy.” 

“Yes,” he said. “ That’s it—I’m busy. 
It’s to be to-morrow!” 
“The uprising?” 

“To-morrow,” he said. “I give the 
word to-morrow at noon. You see how 
busy I must be—all these lists and papers; 
but you can come in.” 

“ Not if you’re busy,” she said. 

She closed his door, went back to her 
room, and threw herself on her bed. Pres- 
ently she heard Ben leave his room and 
steal down the stairs. She knew as well as 
if he had told her that he was going to the 
shed. She stood in her lightless window 
and watched, and she saw his flash as he 
threw light on the lock. 

Before Mad Marix returned, she stole 
down to the kitchen and hunted in the 
table drawer for the ice pick. ‘This, she 
believed, would serve to draw the staple 
that held the shed’s padlock, and she was 
right. She hid until Marix closed the shed 
door again and went back to the house, 
and then she stole to the shed, wrenched 
out the staple, and entered. She closed the 
door, struck a match, and found the lan- 
tern that he had used, its globe still warm. 

The little Brook car stood as Marix had 
left it, spotless in its black and sea-green, 
every bit of metal shining. She raised its 
hood and sought the factory number, 
knowing quite well that it would be 
3,657,982, and so it was. 

She closed the hood and stood back, 
looking at the car. From each projection 
hung jewels—rhinestones and _ imitation 
rubies and emeralds, no doubt—bracelets 
and necklaces that glittered in the lantern’s 
light, and on the radiator cap sat a crown. 
The crown was of gilt paper, but Marix 
had adorned it with a dozen brooches set 
with glittering stones. 

‘““ King!” Maggie exclaimed scornfully. 
“ King Ben and Queen Machine! Is it, 
indeed? I think not!” 

She did not bother to close the shed 
door. She never knew how she reached 
the house again, or how she found her 
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mother’s pistol. She did not remember go- 
ing up the stairs or knocking on Mad Ma- 
rix’s door. Presently he opened the door 
and stood looking at her. 

“You and your queen!” she said, and 
shot him, and he fell forward. 


The next day, at the shops, there was 
much gossip and talk about Mad Marix 
and Maggie Calbart. 

“T knew he was crazy as a loon,” said 
Joe Hanson, who was now screwing spark 
plugs home; “but she fooled us. Poca- 
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hontas — what do you know about that? 
And he wasn’t a bad kind, at that—only 
always queer.” _ 

“ Making them noises like machinery,” 
said his mate, for it took two men to do 
Ben Marix’s work now. “ Gosh, there goes 
the skin off my knuckles! Know what I’m 
at work on, Joe? A machine to put spark 
plugs in these cylinders. That’s what we 
ought to have. A machine don’t skin its 
knuckles—a machine ain’t got no feelings.” 

“You bet!” said his mate enthusiasti- 
cally. “I wish I was one!” 
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THE TERRIBLE PROBLEM THAT CONFRONTED A MAN OF PEACE 
WHOSE RIGHTEOUS ANGER BETRAYED HIM INTO 
AN ACT OF LAWLESS VENGEANCE 


By Ethel Watts Mumford 


ORMAN BRADLEY struggled to 
the summit of the granite outcrop 
and stood, with his rifle resting in 

the crook of his arm, looking out over the 
wide landscape spread before him. In the 
shimmering gauzes of late October mist it 
was mysteriously and compellingly lovely. 
Very beautiful are the Ramapo Hills, and 
amazingly wild in spite of their nearness 
to great cities. 

Bradley sighed appreciatively. It was 
good to escape from fret and worry and 
turmoil, to bathe one’s heart and mind in 
the unsullied wilderness—a wilderness 
without loneliness, for it was full of the fel- 
lowship of furry things that leaped and 
burrowed and of feathered things that 
whirred and fluttered. More companion- 
ing still, there was old Nestor, his venerable 
dog, half hound, half pointer, and quite as 
slack a hunter as his master. Age had 
dulled his once keen canine senses, but he 
loved to gallop stiffly through the woods, 
giving occasional hoarse tongue with a 
mighty pretense of pursuit. 

It was seldom that Bradley returned 
from his day’s wandering with anything 
more than the lining in his game bag. He 


had no desire to kill. His little cabin was 
always stocked with food in boxes, tins, 
and packages, and he and Nestor fed con- 
tentedly on corned beef and beans for 
weeks on end, instead of the venison and 
partridge that might have been theirs. 

Twice a year—in the spring for the fish- 
ing and in the fall during the hunting sea- 
son—Bradley arrived for a prolonged stay, 
not counting the numerous week-ends that 
he managed to steal from his city occupa- 
tions. During his absence, his horse and 
the decrepit Nestor anxiously awaited his 
coming in fattening comfort at the Cor- 
ners. Nestor, being a single-minded, single- 
hearted dog, loudly mourned his master’s 
departures—he had the howl of a banshee 
—and his welcomes were exhausting dem- 
onstrations. He reserved these effusions 
for his beloved, but to all who would 
vouchsafe him any notice whatsoever he 
was wistfully eager to please, and his whole 
personality was innocent of even an in- 
cipient growl. 

The neighboring farmers, and Bradley’s 
friends in the city, alike wondered at his 
thirst for solitude. If one turned hermit 
at thirty, what was one to expect at sixty? 
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It didn’t seem right that so young a man, 
and one with the means to purchase gayeties 
and white lights, should spend his leisure 
in the company of “a toothless old mutt,” 
in a shack at the “ back of nowhere.” 

He didn’t even own the shack, but built 
it on leased ground. He didn’t even own 
the dog, whose real master was old Joe 
Crosby, a rheumatic, ancient hanger-on at 
the general store of Wayne’s Corners. Old 
Crosby practically lived on the rent of his 
rabbit hound. One may still live on the 
rental of a rabbit hound in this sylvan 
region, provided that the “ city feller” is 
gullible, or, as in this case, charitably in- 
clined. 

On this autumn afternoon Bradley’s na- 
ture loving soul was even more conscious- 
ly content than usual, so great was the 
beauty and the peace that enveloped him. 
Locating a moss-grown log, he sat down, 
his gun across his knees. 

The stone outcrops crested the ridges be- 
low like the pale tops of green waves so- 
lidified while in motion. In the hollows 
were tall trees, and brooks, forced by the 
tilted strata into complicated meanderings. 
Not a thread of smoke showed anywhere 
in the softly moist air. Not a roof indi- 
cated the presence of men. Nothing but 
bank on bank of rolling country gathering 
to the bluish purple of the rugged range 
that melted into the dusky gold of the 
western sky. 

He glanced down the slope. A narrow 
runway indicated where some animal was 
in the habit of passing to the brook. At 
the foot was a matting of elder and sumac, 
looking like a length of crimson velvet cast 
on the ground. Beyond were yellow-leaved 
birches, a clump of pines, and the long 
trough of a “ hog wallow ” where the deer 
sought shelter in winter. 

A stirring of the fronds revealed the fa- 
miliar liver and white markings of Nestor 
as he plunged in short jumps through a 
tangle of bracken. His tail was wagging. 
It must be a pretty strong scent to convey 
anything to his gray old nose, his master 
inwardly commented. 

The dog disappeared from view in the 
fern and weeds, and reappeared farther on, 
galloping in deadly earnest. Once he 
paused, and the hoarse hound voice of half 
his ancestry broke the stillness. 

Bradley, hugging his gun, rose to his 
feet, the better to watch the dog. He 
laughed. That was one of Nestor’s charm- 
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ing traits—he would warn the game in 
ample time to escape, in spite of all the 
care with which his pointer instincts kept 
him to windward of his quarry and bade 
him run on silent feet. 

“ Have to talk about it, don’t you, old 
man?” said Bradley aloud. ‘“ That’s right 
—give ’em notice!” 

Again the hound bayed. The white 
streak of his wagging tail could be seen as 
he worked forward. 

Suddenly Bradley saw the man. He 
was moving near the top of the second 
ridge. It was the glint of light on his gun 
barrel that betrayed his presence. Brad- 
ley idly wondered who he might be—some- 
one he knew, probably, for few hunted in 
that wilderness except the local pothunters. 

Old Nestor was enjoying himself. The 
near human scent was something that 
could actually penetrate to his atrophied 
olfactory nerves. With agitated tail and 
excited wrigglings he was worming his way 
through a thicket. Presently he emerged 
into an open space and emitted, not his 
customary throaty bay, but a sharp bark 
of welcome. It was like a child delightedly 
crying, “ Hi spy!” 

A flash, a report, one sharp yelp, and 
Nestor dropped in his tracks. 

For the fraction of a second Bradley 
could not believe the evidence of his eyes 
and ears. It was a cold-blooded, wanton 
killing. There could have been no mis- 
take. The old dog was gamboling in plain 
sight of the man who had shot him down— 
a poor old pitiful, helpless dog! A surge 
of rage swept over Bradley. 

Never had he believed himself capable 
of insensate fury. It was his primitive an- 
cestors asurge in him that brought the rifle 
to his shoulder and that gripped his fingers 
on the trigger in a blast of red, retaliative 
anger. 

The report bellowed in the rocky ridges, 
and the distant figure pitched forward and 
lay still. 

II 


For a long moment the slayer stood mo- 
tionless, his eyes wide and staring. Then 


came comprehension. He began to trem- 
ble. The gun fell from his hand, clanging 
on the stones. With jaws agape and livid 
cheeks he continued to stare. That prone 
figure out there would move —surely it 
would move! 

Then his knees gave beneath him, and 
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he found himself on all fours like a beast. 
A beast—yes, he was a beast! What had 
happened? What had he done? 

The bushes about him were head high 
now, screening his vision. The dog lying 
in the clearing, the man in the thicket, 
were alike invisible to him. Searing, tear- 
ing moments passed. He was swept with 
contending passions. There were furious 
instants when he felt that he had been 
right to shoot, and that he would do it 
again. To_kill a poor old dog like that— 
in cold blood, for no reason whatever! 
Poor Nestor, with wagging tail and stiff, 
aged playfulness, going gamboling to greet 
a stranger, as he always did—or perhaps 
not a stranger at all, but some one he 
knew! The man who could kill a dog like 
that deserved to die. Shooting was too 
good for him! 

And then Bradley got to his feet with 
a jerk. Dead? No, of course not! 
Wounded, perhaps, but not dead! 

He rushed down the steep descent of the 
hill, falling and regaining his footing. With 
his throat strangling, his heart beating at 
his breast, he reached the first sumac jun- 


gle and blundered into a stream. Where 


was it? He must keep hold of himself— 
he must be calm. The man might not be 
dead; he might need help. 

Bradley forced himself to stand still and 
locate the points of the compass. He was 
stunned with amazement at himself. Could 
this be he? Could he, Norman Bradley, 
who wouldn’t wing a partridge, have done 
this thing? What was it he dad done? 

Moving on more steadily, he emerged 
into the little open space where old Nes- 
tor’s body lay sprawling. He bent above 
it, instinctively putting off the next terri- 
ble inspection. The bullet had caught the 
dog fairly between the eyes. He lay limp 
and pathetic, with something of eagerness 
still visible in his outstretched body. 

Tears sprang to Bradley’s eyes. How 
could any one do such a thing? Some peo- 
ple hate dogs and fear them with an al- 
most maniacal dread; but people so af- 
flicted have no right to go hunting in the 
hills, which are rightful ground for dogs 
when autumn calls. And if this man had 
killed the on-coming hound, thinking it a 
mere stray, and using it as a target for a 
fancy shot, such a brute deserved the death 
he had dealt. 

Bradley dropped the dog’s limp paw and 
strode across the open to the bracken-cov- 
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ered tangle where he had first seen the glint 
of the sun striking steel. If the stranger 
had not been killed, perhaps he was lying 
in wait to shoot the other as he came near. 
There was neither sound nor movement in 
the surrounding woods. It was as if the 
familiar silence of these solitudes had 
trebled in intensity. 

And then—Bradley almost fell over the 
body. One glance was enough. The brown 
cap lay at one side, and the bullet had en- 
tered above the left temple, with a down- 
ward slant. There was very little blood. 

He turned the body over. A _ heavily 
built man, and tall—a very giant of a 
man. It made the killing of the dog seem 
even more cowardly. 

“ You big stiff!”’ Bradley heard himself 
yell hysterically. ‘“ You big stiff! Shoot 
my dog, would you?” 

Again the terrible silence settled down. 
He fell to his knees and felt wrist and 
breast. No throb—no beat! The body 
was relaxed and warm. But for that slow 
oozing hole, the man might have been 
asleep. 

Bradley knew every inhabitant of the 
district for forty miles around. He had 
never seen this face before. Who could 
the dead man be? 

He wore a good suit, a cheap shirt, and 
heavy boots laced to the knee. A search 
of his pockets revealed a wallet containing 
a few bills of high denomination, a fine 
watch, and an ordinary pocketknife. There 
was nothing to establish his identity—no 
letters, no cards— nothing. He was not 
over thirty-five, though there were touches 
of gray in the thick brown hair. His half 
grown beard was reddish, and grew high, 
almost under his eyes. 

It was a strong and not unhandsome 
face that was slowly growing pallid before 
Bradley’s eyes. The relaxed muscles about 
the mouth seemed to be shrinking and 
‘drawing in as he watched, and the eye 
sockets seemed to deepen and _ gather 
shadows. 

Then, in a flash, Norman Bradley real- 
ized that this was murder. He had shot 
and killed this man because he had seen 
him kill a poor, defenseless, friendly dog— 
his dog, his friend—companion and play- 
mate of lonely but happy hours. When 
primeval rage had ordered retaliation, he 
had meant death with all his might. That 
was murder—murder! His brain shrieked 
it at him: 
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“ Murder! Murder! Murder!” 

“My God!” he whispered, and started 
with fright at the sound of his voice. “ My 
God!” he said again, to steady his nerves. 

He sat down on a fallen tree and stared 
at his victim. The man was dead, and he, 
Norman Bradley, was a murderer! 

What was he going to do? 

Now that the crack and roar of shots 
had stilled, and their echoes had died away, 
the sounds of the busy world about him 
had resumed. All the countless myriads of 
insects and birds and danimals—all the 
plants and trees and growing things—they 
didn’t care. To scavenger creatures, death 
was only a treasure-trove of meat. They 
had escaped annihilation, so what did it 
matter? 

Why couldn’t he feel like that? Per- 
haps he did. Surely it mattered far more 
to him, the survivor, that old Nestor was 
no more, than that this unknown should 
be dead. He had never seen the man be- 
fore, and would never see him again. 

Why should any one suspect him, Nor- 
man Bradley? There could be nothing to 
connect him with the crime. 

Crime! He had almost forgotten that 
it was a crime. Why not plead an acci- 
dent? The man had worn a brown leather 
cap. He had not availed himself of the 
protection of a hunter’s red badge. A 
movement in the brush, and the brown of 
his head covering could easily have been 
mistaken for a deer’s hide. An accident, 
of course! 

But the dog—how account for Nestor? 
It was inconceivable that he could have 
blundered twice, killing both his own hound 
and the stranger. The bullets, too—they 
would tell the story, silently declaring the 
motive. There might be extenuating cir- 
cumstances, of course; probably a jury 
would hesitate to give him the extreme 
penalty. 

Bradley shivered and looked about him 
tragically. ‘Already he felt stone walls 
closing about him, shutting out light and 
sound and freedom. No! He turned the 
ghastly picture from him. Why should he 
tisk discovery? Wasn’t he woodsman 
enough to bury both man and dog in one 
grave, so well hidden that there would not 
be the slightest clew. He would tell old 
Crosby that the hound had strayed away 
and had not come back. The poor crea- 
ture was so old and defenseless that a 
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dozen things might logically have happened 
—a savage dog—a bobcat—a trap. 

He looked about him. By grubbing 
under a bowlder—first taking up the skin 
of the earth about it, so that it could be 
replaced intact, with leaves and brush 
strewn, as if wind-blown—why, the man 
lay in a perfect spot for his burial, against 
a shelf of rock that tilted backward into 
the ground. The crack was filled with the 
miscellaneous litter of natural accumula- 
tion. Under that would be elk moss, which 
would be easy to lift and replace, and 
doubtless the earth would be soft beneath. 

He glanced at the sun, now moving to- 
ward its setting. If he didn’t want to 
spend the night in the woods, he must be- 
gin his work at once. Slipping to his knees, 
and without a glance at his motionless 
companion, he set about the task of care- 
fully lifting aside the banked and packed 
strata of dead leaves and twigs, spreading 
it in layers exactly as he removed them, 
until his fingers reached the moss and moist 
autumnal earth. 

He skinned the turf with his hunting 
knife, lifting it back with surgeonlike pre- 
cision. He dug methodically without 


hurry, hardly with any comprehension of 
the reason of his digging. Then, abruptly, 
he desisted. 

Had he any right to bury the evidence 
against him? Was it right that he should 


get away unsuspected? If he believed at 
all in the civilization in which he lived, was 
it even remotely excusable if he dodge its 
just penalties? 

He turned from the half dug grave and 
stared resentfully at the corpse lying there, 
so indifferent and aloof. It was his fault, 
anyway. Why had he created this damn- 
able situation? The man’s very anonymity 
was an irritation. Who was he? 

With the question, Bradley’s tortured 
imagination began to expand upon the 
theme. There might be a wife and chil- 
dren—dependents. This man’s life might 
be desperately important to unknown, un- 
guessed people. How was he ever going 
to find out about him? Surely he owed 
some restitution; but how could he go 
about it? He might find ways of help, 
means of advancement, that would never 
lead to suspicion, if only he could trace the 
family of the stranger. 

Bradley observed his own shadow on the 
ground. It looked strange. What was 
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wrong? He glanced up. The light was 
waning. So late! So late! It would be 
twilight in an hour, and he must get out 
of the woods or be lost for the night. 

A sudden decision came to him with cu- 
rious finality. Let it go to the judgment 
of God. He hadn’t thought of God! 
“Thou shalt not kill”—one of the com- 
mandments he had been brought up to re- 
vere. All right, then—he would accept his 
fate. Let dog and man lie as they had 
fallen. He would go back and wait at his 
shack. If they were found, he would ac- 
cept what came. If not, he would take it 
as a sign that he was free. 

He rose, picked up his rifle, cast a last 
slow, memorizing glance at the body, and 
retraced his steps to the clearing. He 
walked straight and manfully, making no 
effort to blind his tracks. By Nestor’s side 
he paused. 

“Good night and good-by, old friend,” 
he said. Bending, he scratched behind the 
now cold and unresponsive ears—a caress 
that had always caused the dog to writhe 
with physical and emotional happiness. 
“* Good-by, old man!” 


{lI 


It was dark when Bradley reached his 
hut. He set a match to his ready-laid fire 
in the blackened stone fireplace, and light- 
ed the big yellow-shaded kerosene lamp. 
His books on their rough shelves, his few 
prints, the radio by the window—it was all 
cozy and homelike. 

Then his eyes traveled to old Nestor’s 
rag bed by the hearth, the shape of the 
dog’s body clearly defined in the clawed 
blankets. Bradley turned sick at heart. 
What did it matter that out there in the 
woods lay the man who had robbed him 
of his faithful friend? Let him lie! 

He pushed the thought from him, and 
turned to the little oil stove and to his 
shelf of cans. What did he went to eat? 
Always he had talked this important ques- 
tion over with the dog, whose taste in 
tinned meats had to be consulted. But 
now? 

He took a drink from the jug of moon- 
shine whisky. It warmed his body, but 
his heart was cold. He made coffee, fried 
some cold salmon, and opened a fresh box 
of crackers. 

As he ate, his mind was busy. What 
sort of things did that man eat? He looked 
like a good trencherman, and yet his body 
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was not fleshy—muscular, rather, as a lum- 
berjack might be. He had probably liked 
beefsteak and baked potatoes. Suddenly 
Bradley imagined him sitting there at the 
table. If he had chanced by the shack 
and come in, its owner would have invited 
the stranger to share his food. It might 
have happened just like that, and they 
would have sat there, with the jug and 
glasses at their elbows, and he would have 
made a corned beef hash and an omelette 
from the patent desiccated eggs—if fate 
had so decreed. 

Bradley awoke from his reverie with a 
sharp exclamation. He had left the future 
to fate; let fate take care of it. He must 
curb his imaginings. The first thing he 
knew he would be making a bunkmate of 
the dead man—that unknown dead man 
out there in the woods. 

Bradley was terribly tired. His muscles 
ached as if he had been beaten. He un- 
laced his moosehide boots and got ready for 
the comfort of his bed. He would miss 
old Nestor in the morning, when the dog’s 
rough head used to appear, snuffling at his 
pillow, with a loving reminder that another 
day had dawned—another wonderful day 
for roaming in the woods together. 

He slept heavily, sunk fathoms deep in 
unconsciousness. Awaking in the dark 
hour before daybreak, he became aware 
with desperate clearness that in his sleep 
he had been thinking, arguing and reason- 
ing with himself, and that the upshot of 
it all was that to leave things as they were 
would not do at all. He prided.himself on 
being a gentleman, a man of honor, a man 
of his word. Of what use was that, if he 
failed in duty because he was personally 
menaced? 

Could he have shirked in the war? Did 
he not have to offer himself for service, to 
place himself in jeopardy? Now he had 
broken the most sacred law of the country 
that he had defended. Would he cheat its 
justice by leaving the outcome to chance? 
Would he play for his own life, instead of 
facing the consequences of the death he 
had inflicted? 

He was scared, desperately frightened. 
He rebelled furiously against his own de- 
cision, and knew that if he was to live up 
to it he must act quickly. He must leave 
himself no way of escape. 

He got up, dressed, and hurriedly got 
breakfast. As the first blue light filtered 
through the pine trunks eastward of his 
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shack, he went to the lean-to, harnessed 
the horse to his rickety buckboard, and 
backed them out. Poor old Nestor! It 
had been partly for the dog that Bradley 
had maintained the vehicle, and had kept 
Maude as an additional pensioner back at , 
the Corners. The old dog could not run 
all day, and if they were to wander far 
afield it was easier to drive along the wood 
roads and tie up, letting the horse nibble 
and drowse till needed to convey them 
home. 

Now Nestor should have one last ride, 
and Bradley would carry another passen- 
ger. He flung in a tarpaulin. 

He could not take the buckboard 
through the woods to the place where the 
two bodies lay, but he drove as far as he 
could in that direction, and then unhar- 
nessed the horse and led her through the 
bushes and over the rocks. She was clumsy 
and anything but sure-footed, and Bradley 
swore under his breath. His nerves were 
cracking as he forced himself on with every 
ounce of his courage and his will power. 
The business had to be done—it had to be! 
When he caught himself wishing that he 
could fall and break a leg, and be let out 


of the ordeal at any cost, he gritted his 
teeth and watched every step. 
He passed the dog’s stiff carcass with 


hardly a glance. He would pick it up on 
the way back. 

The next half hour of nightmare prepa- 
ration he went through with black and 
frozen determination. His hands did not 
tremble, nor did his strength fail him. The 
horse, at first restive under the strange bur- 
den, finally accepted it as inevitable, for 
the hand that held the bit had a grip that 
compelled obedience. 

He managed with difficulty to add the 
dog to the pack, and slowly, grimly he set 
his feet on the backward way. The buck- 
board was reached at length. It was noon 
before he had the bodies tied on the rear 
platform and securely covered with the 
tarpaulin. Then he climbed to the seat 
and drove, clumping and jolting, to where 
a crossroad led to the Corners. 

Jake Manderville, who lived at the sec- 
ond farm toward the station, was sheriff. 
Bradley did not want to get there and be 
forced to wait. About nightfall he would 
be sure to find Jake. Better to stop at 
home for one last respite, feed the horse, 
and pull himself together before the next 
ordeal. 
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Never had his little house in the woods 
seemed so safe and dear a refuge; never 
had the long view from its rough porch 
seemed so beautiful; never had the still- 
ness of its pines seemed so sweet and re- 
assuring—and he was seeing the last of 
them all. There might be, could be, no fu- 
ture for him except that between walls, 
no companionship of hills and trees and 
sky—no more—never any more! 

He went inside the cabin, destroyed a 
few personal papers, set the little place in 
order, cleaned the stove, and, from force 
of habit, made up the fire. Having done 
that, he smiled and wound up the eight- 
day clock. The clock would keep on tick- 
ing for a week, because his hand had wound 
it. For a little while something he had set 
in motion would continue to live a mimic 
life in the place that he had loved and made 
his own. 

It was three o’clock before he again set 
out, and now panic was dangerously near. 
His resistance was worn down. His hands 
were so rigid that he had difficulty in hold- 
ing the reins; but the horse knew the road 
and needed no guidance. 


IV 


JAKE MANDERVILLE descended from his 
flivver as the buckboard turned in at the 
gate. He was thinking hard of something 
else, but Bradley’s ghastly appearance 
penetrated his concentration. 

“What the devil?” he said, and came 
forward to meet his visitor. ‘ Well, neigh- 
bor,” he called, ‘“‘ what appears to be your 
trouble? You look to me as if you was 
coming down sick. Come inside, and I'll 
give you a jolt of white mule.” 

Bradley got down stiffly. Now that he 
faced the sheriff, he could not bring him- 
self to speak. He knew that his lips would 
not obey him. It was all he could do to 
keep them from trembling. He motioned 
to Manderville to follow him around to 
the back of the wagon. 

Puzzled and troubled, the older man 
followed. 

Bradley tried to untie the rope that held 
the tarpaulin-covered heap, and could not. 
Manderville came to his assistance, loos- 
ened the fastenings, and threw back the 
canvas. 

He gasped. His eyes widened, and he 
turned to stare at Bradley’s waxen face. 
Then his eyes traveled back to the ghastly 
freight. Old Nestor! 
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“ He shot the dog, I suppose?” 

Bradley nodded. 

“ Was the hound trailin’ him?” the sher- 
iff asked. 

Again Bradley nodded. 

“ Well, I'll be beat!” said the sheriff. 
* You, of all people—you that don’t shoot 
your gun off except to scare the crows! It 
beats all!” 

Bradley found his voice—a queer, piti- 
ful, shrilly cracking voice. 

“ Make an end of it, man. I’m all in, 
I tell you! I did it. I—shot him—be- 
cause he killed my dog.” 

He clutched the shaft to keep from fall- 
ing. He had carried it through. He had 
given himself up. Why couldn’t he do it 
with his head high, like a man? 

“ Well,” said Manderville slowly, “I 
just can’t get over it! And that old dog 
that couldn’t smell a pigsty if he rolled in 
it trailed him, did he? Talk about mii- 
acles! Well, young feller, no wonder you 
look sick. No fun killin’ a man, even if 
he is a cowardly murderer; and let me tell 
you, you had your nerve, goin’ after him 
alone. You were lucky he didn’t get you 
first. Well, the five-thousand-dollar _re- 
ward is yours, all right; but, gollermighty, 
that it should be you/ The constabulary 
out, and the police, and half the State, and 
it’s you—I beg your pardon—as goes and 
gets him. My God, don’t faint on me!” 

Bradley was reeling. Faint? Faint? 
No, hold on! Slowly the sheriff’s talk be- 
gan to make sense. So the unknown man 
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was a murderer, with five thousand dollars 
offered for his capture! Of course, the 
fugitive had thought he was being trailed 
with bloodhounds. That was why— 

Manderville was leading Bradley toward 
the house. 

“Come, buck up! Wait till I give you 
a shot of that hootch. You did a good job, 
young man, if you did lose old Joe Cros- 
by’s dog!” 

In the kitchen the sheriff thrust a chair 
under Bradley and slammed a yellow jug 
on the table. Staring at them from the 
opposite wall was a handbill, with a front 
and side views of the stranger—“ William 
Paulton ”—“ dead or alive ”—“ wanted for 
murder.” There was more in fine print, 
which Bradley could not read. 

Wanted for murder! A surge of thanks- 
giving passed over Bradley’s heart. He 
had not run away from justice, but fate 
had settled his problem for him. Five 
thousand dollars that he couldn’t refuse 
without telling why, and now he did not 
want to tell. He had bought and paid for 
his freedom—bought it in agony and 
bloody sweat, bought it in being true to 
himself. 

The sheriff's fiery contraband steadied 
him. 

“It was terrible,” he said haltingly, 
“ out there in the woods. I—I can’t take 
that reward—honest, I can’t, Manderville. 
I couldn’t touch it. Give it to old Joe 
Crosby. It was his dog that died tracking 
the murderer.” 





THE RUINED HOUSE 


Fortorn as dreams that died, you rest 
Where moon-splashed shadows creep, 

While vagrant winds drift to the west 
And murmur in their sleep. 


A symbol, you, of barren shore 
And dim, receding tide 

At night, wherein men work no more 
And women’s tears are dried. 


Peace is your portion now, a dream 
That weariness has won 

Under the dead moon’s pallid gleam, 
After the day’s fierce sun. 


You are a broken tryst with life; 
Yet in the moon’s grave glow 
Your walls with memories are rife, 

Dear ghosts of long ago. 


Olin Lyman 





Down to Business 


IT WAS AN EXCITING NIGHT AT KELLY’S PLACE WHEN THESE 
TWO POTENTIAL FRIENDS STAGED A GRUDGE 
FIGHT IN THE ROPED ARENA 


By Stanley Jones 


" ERBERT!” a loud voice boomed 
from the inner office. One almost 
expected the gold letters, ‘“‘ Mc- 

Kinley Green, President,” to leap from the 

frosted glass door. Hastily a pale young 

man scrambled up, clutching his pale bone 
spectacles. 

“What’s eating him now?” inquired 
Miss Vanderveer, raising bovine eyes from 
her keyboard. 

Herbert noted her calm with some bit- 
terness. She wasn’t secretary to the lion 
now roaring for his Daniel. 

“ Herbert!” 

There followed the muffled crash of fist 
on mahogany, the tinkle of pens, pencils, 
clips. 

‘“He’s just read last month’s sales re- 
port,” groaned the young man, wringing 
pale hands. “The Biggs Store beat us 
again—it ‘Il kill him!” 

He flapped into the presence, swallowing 
his Adam’s apple. 

McKinley Green was a large, florid man, 
with a large, florid nose, just now well 
crisped by the summer sun. Bright blue 
eyes twinkled straight at you in a kindly, 
quizzical way—unless their owner chanced 
to be thinking of Mr. George Biggs, of the 
Biggs Store. When this came to pass his 
strong fingers had a tendency to open and 
shut, and his voice rose like a boatswain’s 
in a gale. He was glowering at some fig- 
ures on a sheet. 

“Forty thousand under him, Herbert!” 
he roared. “ That’s worse than any show- 
ing we’ve made since Biggs came out here 
from New York six months ago! Where’d 
you get ’em?” 

Herbert shifted his feet. 

“Why—why, Mr. Carr, of Carr’s Em- 
porium, sent ‘em over by special messenger. 


He—he seems to be a pretty good friend, 
sir.” 

‘“‘ Where'd he get em?” 

Herbert ventured a mysterious wink. 

“T don’t know, sir; but he’s a pretty 
slick article. He’ll be a real competitor 
some day, if we don’t watch out. He seems 
to know everything the Biggs Store does, 
as soon as George Biggs himself.” 

“Hah!” McKinley waved away the 
suggestion indulgently. “ Carr’s all theory 
—a business school merchant! Take him 
ten years to build up the trade that Green’s 
or Biggs’s has. For old Peabody Biggs—. 
George’s brother—was one smart buyer, 
son. We got along well enough, too. Then 
he had to go and die—and this pup leaves 
a merchandise manager’s job in New York 
to take over the Biggs Store. The pup!” 

“ You’ve never met him, sir?” 

“T have not,” snapped McKinley Green. 
“His business methods are as close as I 
ever want to get to him! I understand he 
has told people that he is going to intro- 
duce ‘ metropolitan angles’ in his business, 
including his advertising. All I can say is 
this—if we ever do meet, face to face, I 
won’t be responsible for the consequences! 
But Carr—rather decent of him to go out 
of his way for me, at that, wasn’t it?” 

“Indeed it was, sir. Being in the same 
line of business and all.” 

“Well,” McKinley remarked, “ it just 
shows you never can tell. I hear the boys 
out at the golf club still whispering that 
Carr won the Governor’s Cup by moving 
his ball in a bad lie, in that final with Otto 
Jonasson; but I didn’t see it, and it never 
got out. Probably just talk, the whole 
thing.” 

“Tm sure it was,” asserted Herbert 
stoutly. ‘Mr. Carr wouldn’t do that— 
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and even if he did, he’s too smart to get 
caught. You know, sir, I’m hearing, more 
and more, that he’s bought up the rest of 
that big block he’s on.” 

“Idle rumor!” poohpoohed McKinley 
Green. “ The big fight’s between me and 
Biggs, and Carr wants me to win. He’s as 
much as told me so—not that I need his 
encouragement.” 

The musing blue eye wandered back to a 
quarter page advertisement in the morning 
Clarion, and straightway became suffused 
with red. 


FAIR DEALING BRINGS REWARD 


The Biggs Store takes this occasion to thank 
its countless friends for the most prosperous month 
in its history. Regardless of methods resorted to 
by an unscrupulous competitor, it will continue 
to reward its patrons with full value, one hundred 
cents to the dollar, money back and no questions— 


There was more, a lot more, but Mc- 
Kinley Green could not read it. The paper 
trembled in his grasp, and Herbert divined 
correctly that he wished it were the neck 
of Mr. George Biggs. 

With an incoherent bellow he crushed it 
savagely and flung it on the floor. Then 
he surged to his jeet, and kicked it over 
the desk. 

After a doubtful moment, Herbert fol- 
lowed suit, kicking it into rustling submis- 
sion beneath the radiator. Turning, he ex- 
perienced a sudden fear that the large veins 
in Mr. Green’s forehead were about to 
burst. 

“Oh, sir!” he gasped timidly. ‘“I—I 
wouldn’t take it too seriously.” 

McKinley Green swung his heavy head 
abruptly in the young man’s direction, and 
roared like the bull of Bashan. With a 
mouselike squeak Herbert fled the room. 


II 


On that same afternoon, oddly enough, 
a malacca stick clicked briskly through the 
executive offices of Green’s, Inc., and Mr. 
Ashley Carr was announced. 

“So sorry!” he apologized, fussing with 
his glossy bit of a mustache. “So sorry 
to intrude, old man—no, no, please don’t 
get up!” His sleek pink face creased ami- 
ably as McKinley relieved him of hat, 
stick, and gloves. ‘‘ Just happened to be 
over in this part of town,” he continued, 
“and I thought I’d drop in to say 
‘ Hello!’ ” 

McKinley Green’s heart warmed. He 
extended the panetelas, holding a match 
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while the younger man clipped the tip with 
a gold cigar cutter on the end of his watch 
chain. 

“ That’s mighty decent of you, Carr, 
being a business rival and all that.” 

“ Flattery!” sighed Mr. Carr, with a 
deprecatory little bow. ‘“ You are the 
teacher, Mr. Green, I the pupil. Some 
time, perhaps. in the dim and distant fu- 
ture—” 

He exhaled appreciatively. For the first 
time he seemed to recall some vague pur- 
pose relative to his call. 

“ Rivals,” he said, and nodded thought- 
fully. “Ah, that reminds me! A most 
disgraceful act—a cowardly, insulting act, 
in the pure atmosphere of retailing!” He 
fished a copy of the Biggs Store advertise- 
ment from his well cut blue worsted. “ No 
doubt you have seen it, sir?” 

McKinley Green’s heavy breathing was 
enough to assure him that such was the 
case. 

“‘ Shameful!” murmured the younger 
man, fixing his prominent green eyes on his 
cigar. ‘Shameful, sir! Almost a pity 
that the old days of recourse to the horse- 
whip are not still in vogue.” 

“Horsewhip!” exploded McKinley 
Green. “Horsewhip your grandmother! 
Listen, Carr!” He leaned forward, his 
eyes narrowed. ‘“‘ Have you ever wanted 
to—to kill a man, like this?” 

Slowly he raisea one meaty palm, sight- 
ed, and crashed a huge brown fist into it 
with the impact of a pile driver. Mr. Carr 
blinked, swallowed over his tight collar, 
and edged off an inch. 

“ Well, not quite that badly,” he admit- 
ted, twiddling his mustache; “‘ but I can 
quite understand your feelings, Mr. Green 
—quite.” 

McKinley gave vent to a short, hard 
laugh. 

“Not a pleasant or a creditable thought, 
is it? But there comes a time, Carr, in 
every man’s life, when nothing but raw 
physical combat will satisfy the primordial 
urge. We suffer countless indignities, mis- 
representations, insults. We wear our 
twentieth-century masks for just so long, 
then—back we go, thousands of years, in 
a flash!” 

Mr. Carr nodded sadly. McKinley was 
conscious of the greenish eyes measuring 
him in a shrewd, sidewise glance. 

“Yes!” sighed Mr. Carr. ‘It’s clear, 
quite clear, that a personal slur such as 
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this, coming on top of all the others of the 

can be answered in no other 
way. 
oDm handing him a broadside in the 
Star to-night,” ruminated McKinley, 
“that ’ll make him sweat; but still, that 
doesn’t—” 

“No,” agreed Mr. Carr, filling in the 
pause, “ it doesn’t. If you don’t take this 
thing up ”—he tapped the paper—“ why, 
the entire city is apt to think—well—” 

He shrugged well tailored shoulders. 
McKinley knitted heavy gray brows and 
cogitated for a long minute, while Ashley 
Carr watched him covertly. Then he smote 
the arm of his chair and rose resolutely. 

“You're right, Carr! I may go to jail, 
but it ‘ll be worth it. Put on your hat and 
come with me. You're going to see some 
action!” 

Mr. Carr fluttered to his feet in evident 
alarm. 

“T say,” he stuttered hurriedly, “ I—I 
wouldn’t be so hasty, old man. A thing 


like this, you know, ought to be planned 
out a bit. Besides, Biggs is a tough nut— 
a pretty tough nut! 


You look a little soft 
to me. I’d—well, I’d want to be darned 
sure I was fit and ready to tackle that 
bird!” 

McKinley Green paused in the act of 
snatching up his straw. He frowned sus- 
piciously at Mr. Carr, and then, as the 
latter’s words filtered through, he glanced 
down in the direction of his own midriff. 
He noted, with some consternation, that 
his chest had indeed receded several inches 
south from its original proud anchorage. 
His fingers strayed to his biceps, but the 
utmost contraction yielded only the sensa- 
tion that he was squeezing a sockful of 
flour. 

Carr was right—he would be a fool to 
fly off the handle. Suppose Biggs should 
perform the impossible, and whale the day- 
lights out of him? Abruptly he slapped 
his hat back on its peg. 

“You know Biggs?” inquired Mr. Carr, 
who seemed relieved. 

“ Never laid eyes on him,” growled Mc- 
Kinley. “Do you?” 

His voice was almost threatening. 

“No, no,” assured the younger man has- 
tily. “I’ve seen him, once or twice, in a 
social way, but that’s all, sir. They say 
he’s a pretty tough man to handle when 
he’s got his dander up.” 

“Humph!” grunted McKinley Green. 


.twice. 
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Silence descended, broken only by the 
confused turbulence of the street, far 
below. 

“ An idea,” suggested Mr. Carr at length, 
with his deprecatory air. “ If you are real- 
ly serious about this matter, sir—” 

“ Serious!” exploded McKinley bale- 
fully. 

“ Pardon, I perceive that you are. One 
could scarcely be otherwise, could one, and 
still claim to be a man? Well, then, if 
you wish, I will put you in touch with the 
finest physical trainer in the city. Profes- 
sor Kelly—a bit rough, but he knows, as 
they say, his onions!” 

“ Boxer?” 

“ An ex-champion. He really runs his 
place for professionals, but perhaps I can 
prevail upon him. He’d have you like a 
fighting cock in no time, sir! I hope I am 
not presuming.” 

“O. K. with me,” assented McKinley 
eagerly. “Sooner the better. I’m much 
obliged, on the level!” 

Ashley Carr donned his panama, gloves, 
and stick. He pressed McKinley’s brown 
paw fervently. Then, struck by an after- 
thought: 

“ By the way, sir, it might be more ju- 
dicious, in case he will take you, to enroll 
under another name. It might get back 
to your employees here, you understand? 
One’s dignity would be shattered beyond 
repair. I'll explain it to Kelly—you may 
rely on his discretion, sir. I'll tell him to 
call you—well, say, ‘ Martin.’ ” 

“QO. K. again,” agreed McKinley warm- 
ly. “ Much obliged, Carr! Drop in again. 
Let me know this afternoon, will you?” 


III 


THE folluwing evening McKinley Green 
directed his chauffeur to an address which 
caused that pink-faced worthy to inquire 
As the towering cylinders of gas 
tanks loomed, Mr. Green peered out at 
rows of weather-beaten houses and tapped 
on the glass. 

“T'll get out here, Morey. You needn’t 
wait.” 

Rather conscious of his trim gray flan- 
nels, McKinley Green shouldered out and 
punched the bell of 26 Burns Street. 

“ Come in!” yelled a hard voice, above 
the rush and scramble of feet. 

Mr. Green entered a lighted hallway, 
from which branched some eight or ten 
rooms. The first one, on his right, dis- 
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closed a gleaming handball court, with two 
lithe youngsters hard at it. 

“Your name Green?” 

He whirled about, to look down into a 
quizzical Irish face which had seen con- 
siderable service at other hands. He saw 
shrewd gray eyes, a nose with a perma- 
nent wave to the left, and a lean, firm 
jaw. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Green. “ You’re the 
professor?” 

“ Right!” nodded the wiry little man. 

His bare, muscular arms were crossed 
loosely, and Mr. Green noted with envy 
the bold swell of the chest, and the waist 
which a sub-deb might have envied. Sub- 
consciously he squared his own heavy 
shoulders. 

“Let’s see,” ruminated the professor. 
“You’re the guy who wanted to lick some 
bird, aren’t you? Wanted to pass as Mar- 
tin, didn’t you?” 

McKinley Green’s eyes opened wide. 
He recoiled ever so slightly, though Kelly’s 
tone was as impersonal as a glass of water. 
Dimly he realized that he was in another 
world, where standards other than business 
acumen and the make of one’s motor pre- 
vailed. He experienced the sudden ridicu- 
lous premonition that he was not all that 
he might be, in the light of these standards. 

“Well, yes,” he acceded, rather stiffly. 
“T am Mr. McKinley Green, of — of 
Green’s Store, you know.” 

Hopefully he watched for a flash of awe. 

“ Never hoid of it,” averred the profes- 
sor, nibbling a broomstraw. “ Ever do any 
boxin’? Rasslin’? Athaletics?” 

McKinley Green wriggled under the ap- 
praising eye. 

“ Well, I used to play ball and box a 
little, but—” 

“Long time ago, I’d say,” adjudged the 
other. ‘‘ You look pretty soft—like most 
of these guys who only get up out of a chair 
to sit down an’ overeat!” 

Mr. Green opened his mouth, but no in- 
dignant rejoinder rushed to his aid. His 
inherent sense of justice informed him that 
he was confronted with the terrible truth. 
He gulped, and heard the voice again. 

“ How bad do you really wanna maul 
this guy?” insinuated the professor. “I 
run this place fer the pros, an’ I ain’t so 
keen about boids what ain’t in oinest wit’ 
their trainin’.” 

McKinley Green looked away out 
through the little window at the end of the 
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hall, suddenly oblivious to his surround- 
ings. The indignities of eighteen long 
months marched mockingly before him, 
thumbs to noses. To the startled eyes of 
Professor Kelly he seemed to swell — to 
take on height, and depth, and an ominous 
malevolence—like those rubber elephants 
that you blow up from ordinary flatness. 
His massive fists clenched, the veins in his 
neck distended, his breath— 

“ Hully gee!” marveled Kelly in a 
hushed voice, and scratched his gray poll. 
“T guess that ‘Il be O. K., mister. Just 
step this way.” 


On the following morning McKinley 
Green created a mild commotion in his 
office by arriving late for the first time in 
four years. Miss Vanderveer saw him first, 
and nudged Herbert. Miss Vanderveer’s 
private opinion was that the big boss had 
been hit by a taxicab. He certainly had 
proceeded with a slow and painful move- 
ment. 

“ Ah, morning, Herbert!” greeted Mr. 
Green, sinking into his chair with a series 
of agonized hitches. ‘“‘ There—ah! Oh! 
Careful! Thank you. Now, if you’ll just 
hang up my hat, that’s right.” 

Herbert could contain himself no longer. 
Clasping his pale hands eagerly, he de- 
manded: 

“ You—you met him, sir? 
him?” 

“* Met who?” inquired Mr. Green, whose 
grammar was not impeccable. 

“Mr. Biggs, sir. I—I take it you en- 
countered him.” 

“Oh!” smiled McKinley, looking long- 
ingly at the box of panetelas. Abruptly he 
closed the cover, and thrust the box into 
a drawer. ‘“ No—not yet, Herbert; but 
I’m heading his way. Handball and calis- 
thenics last night, gymnastics and rowing 
machine to-night. Light work-outs this 
week. Then the gloves.” 

“ Boxing, sir?” 

“ Boxing, Herbert. I thought I’d be the 
only old duffer down at Kelly’s, but there 
are four or five I might—oh! Ah! My 
back! Just hand me that pile of corre- 
spondence, will you?” 


You met 


It required every ounce of McKinley 
Green’s resolution to hobble down io Pro- 
fessor Kelly’s temple the next few nights. 
Only constant rereading of the Biggs 
Store’s extremely personal advertising 
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could have goaded him to it—that and the 
gibes of his friends; for he ached like a 
sore tooth, in muscles which had lain dor- 
mant for twenty years. Even knotting his 
tie was an exquisite agony. Doggedly he 
stuck to it, however, under the Spartan 
schooling of Kelly. 

“ Come on, now, Martin,” the professor 
would whip out. “ Groanin’ don’t get you 
nothin’. Into that sweatshirt an’ maul the 
bag a bit—lI’ll knead the kinks outa you 
later.” 

The following week McKinley Green 
experienced a warming glow such as he had 
not known for years when the professor 
told him: 

“You're gettin’ good, Martin. I'll start 
you foolin’ round wit’ some o’ these fellers 
about yer own age now. Le’s see—there’s 
Ponds, but he’s too short. Farley’s heart 


ain’t so good. There’s what’s his name— 
tall guy wit’ the white hair—Rogers—yeh, 
Guess you two’d match up bet- 


Rogers. 
ter.” 

Green shook hands with Rogers, a spare 
man with the bearing of a stern yet kindly 
crane. He had nice eyes and a quick, in- 
fectious smile. 

“Glad to know you, Martin,” he 
bobbed. ‘‘ Hope you’re not any more at 
home with these pillows than I am.” 

“He ain’t,” reassured Kelly, lacing up 
McKinley’s glove; “ but you’re both gonna 
be good by Tournament Day. What’s ’at? 
Oh, we stage a little boxin’ show the last o’ 
August—just the boys here, an’ a few 
friends, ’at’s all: By then you guys ’ll be 
fit to put on a heavyweight exhibition 
that “ll set ’em crazy!” 

After half an hour’s sparring, with fre- 
quent rests, they flopped on a bench with 
mutual esteem. 

“Gosh!” panted Mr. Rogers, and 
mopped his lean, streaming face. “I 
haven’t sweated like this for years. Makes 
you feel great, eh, Martin?” 

Muffled assent rose through swathings 
of cold towel. 

“Best part of it all,” continued Rogers, 
subsiding like six feet of damp manila rope, 
“is the afterglow. That comfortable, 
dead-dog feeling, I mean — knowing that 
you can stretch out and stay as long as you 
darn please. That’s what I call real satis- 
faction!” 

The muffled lump nodded acquiescence. 
Professor Kelly appeared. 


“Here, what’s this?” His tone was one 


exactly what he said. 
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of shocked unbelief. ‘“ Into them showers, 
quick now! Ye both know better’n to be 
lollin’ around like boiled lobsters.” 

“Ah, say, Spike!” begged Mr. Rogers 
plaintively. ‘“ Just a few minutes — just 
five, say! Come on, now, be a good fel- 
low! Just—” 

“He don’t get me up,” rumbled Mc- 
Kinley Green, patting his heaving chest 
with little satisfied pats. “I’m about as 
ready to step into the electric chair as I 
am to move, right now.” 

“Is that so?” inquired Kelly tartly. 

There was something in the chill of his 
eye which impelled Mr. Rogers, after a 
moment of doubt, to haul himself to his 
feet with a groan. 

“Come on there, Martin—up an’ at 
’em!”’ 

““ Not me, professor,” laughed McKinley 
Green indulgently. ‘I’m in what they 
call a state of suspended animation for an- 
other ten minutes. I’m in your hands, pro- 
fessor, but resting easily, resting—here, 
stop! Cut it out!” 

‘In my hands is right!” assured Kelly. 

Deftly he caught one suspended wrist, 
turned his broad back, and hauled. Mr. 
Green followed his wrist, like a bulky 
something drawn aloft over a pulley. The 
towel plopped to the floor. Then, in a 
wink, Kelly slipped past, and eased his be- 
wildered burden down on the tiled floor. 

“ Now listen!’”’ The professor’s tone was 
pleasant, but it was evident that he meant 
“When you fellers 
are here, I’m the guy that gives the orders, 
see? What you do outside’s none o’ my 
business, but if I take you in here yeu’ll 
work my way or beat it! Now, do we get 
one another?” 

“ You and I, Spike,” grinned Mr. Rog- 
ers cordially, peeling off his damp jersey, 
“were never in more complete accord— 
never!” 

They gazed down upon the astonished 
bulk of Mr. Green. It was clear, from his 
expression, that he was engaged in deep 
thought on matters hitherto foreign to his 
ken. For several minutes he sat so, one 
hand busy with the moist gray curls fes- 
tooning his brow. Then, slowly, he looked 
up. A sheepish grin tugged at his mouth. 

“T guess you win, professor,” he ac- 
knowledged. “I haven’t taken orders 
from anybody — except my wife — for so 
long that I sort of forgot other people 
might have a right to give ’em.” 
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“ Now I call that pretty damned sport- 
ing!” cried Rogers, extending a hand. 
“ How about it, Spike?” 

“Sure!” Kelly readily agreed. “ Most 
o’ you guys are all right at heart. You 
just put on front—dignity, some calls it— 
same’s you do fat, an’ you have too many 
people yessin’ you around all day; but 
down here ”—he waved an inclusive hand 
—“’tis no place fer either. Into them 
showers now, quick!” 


IV 


THE succeeding month was one long 
fury of competitive cutthroat sales at 
Green’s and the Biggs Store. If the former 
slashed willow furniture to a price which 
made Mr. Biggs gnash his teeth, the tide 
was certain to turn on the morrow. Next 
day McKinley Green would summon his 
trembling rug buyers and demand to know 
why the devil Biggs could sell Baluchistans 
and Anatolians, even small ones, at ten 
dollars each? Why? 

Young Ashley Carr, meanwhile, smiled 
happily and refused to be drawn in. His 
neat, clean-cut advertisements appeared 


daily, with no reference whatsoever to his 


competitors. Without doing any shouting 
about it, he gave excellent values, installed 
cool rest rooms and a baby checking serv- 
ice, hired two new buyers from New York, 
and organized a suburban motor delivery 
whose limits far exceeded those of his es- 
tablished rivals. It was hinted, more and 
more, that blue prints of a greater, grander 
Carr’s had been approved, though this ru- 
mor Ashley smilingly refused to confirm. 

Every so often he dropped in to see Mc- 
Kinley Green, and he seemed almost as 
much elated over the latter’s physical im- 
provement as McKinley himself. 

“ That’s great, old man!” he would en- 
thuse. “Let’s feel the old arm again. 
Hard as a rock! Say, I’d hate to be in 
his shoes, believe me! By the way ”—he 
hitched his chair closer and dropped his 
voice—‘“ that reminds me of something, 
though I don’t know whether or not I 
ought to pass it on. I got it at second 
hand, still—” 

“Go ahead!” invited McKinley. “ Shoot 
it, Carr!” 

“ Well,” young Carr reluctantly replied, 
“T hear he told Tom Bryant that you un- 
dersold him on linens because you swiped 
an advance proof of his advertisement from 
the printer’s and changed your price to—” 
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“A damned lie!” exploded McKinley 
hotly. ‘“ You think I’d stoop to stuff like 
that, even to beat a crook?” 

“ Of course not, old man,” soothed Ash- 
ley, with a protesting gesture. “ Of course 
not—ridiculous! It just shows you, 
though, doesn’t it?” 

One day McKinley asked him, teasingly, 
what there was in all this talk about his 
putting up a new store. Ashley Carr 
bulged his eyes aloft in mock misery, then 
laughed ruefully. 

“Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, ask me 
that,” he begged. “ You must have a 
pretty fair idea of the business I can do, 
with you and Biggs sitting on top here for 
a dozen years. All I can say is that I’d 
give a lot to know who first floated that 
rumor!” 

McKinley Green, searching the bland 
and open countenance meeting his with 
such whimsical despair, smiled and was 
satisfied. 


Through the drive and rancor of that 
summer, McKinley Green sometimes won- 
dered what he would have done without 
the safety valve of Professor Kelly’s tem- 
ple. However sweltering the night, his 
step quickened slightly as he shouldered 
down the coatless, collarless, profane length 
of Burns Street; for just ahead lay a 
measure of relief—clean, hard strife, with 
clean, hard men—the heartening shock of 
blows given and received. 

He specially enjoyed the hilarious greet- 
ing of Rogers. There was a man for you! 
McKinley had seen much of him, or per- 
haps it only seemed so because they unbent 
so naturally in the fine, free spirit of sport. 
It bred a mutual respect and regard which 
McKinley, for one, had begun to fear he 
had outgrown with his first realization that 
business was modified war. The other's 
engaging grin, the unaffected joy with 
which he sometimes thumped Green's 
shoulder — these warmed the _ latter 
strangely. 

“Tell you what let’s do,” Rogers had 
suggested one night during the first week. 
“Let’s drop in at Alger’s Lunch, afterward, 
for a bite.” 

“Great idea!” assented McKinley. 

It came to assume an important and 
delightful part of the evening’s schedule. 

“You know, Martin,” Rogers would say 
whimsically, “I’m always afraid you’re go- 
ing to get sore at me. I come down here 
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fairly boiling more than half the time, 
which is no way for a grown man to feel. 
I could—” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed McKinley. ‘“ Do 
you ever feel that way? Why, I often 
wonder why you stand the way I tear into 
you. It just seems as if the fellow in front 
of one suddenly personified the accumu- 
lated bile of the whole dog-gone day. I 
wondered, though, if any one else ever felt 
the same.” 

“You bet your life,” assured Rogers 
heartily. He laughed, looking a little bit 
embarrassed. Then: ‘“ You know, it’s a 
mighty pleasant thing, meeting a fellow 
who can take it and grin, when you’ve been 
on the shelf as long as we have.” 

McKinley nodded vigorously, crushing a 
whole handful of crackers into his bowl to 
cover the ridiculous emotion mantling his 
face. 

“Hell!” he growled. “ We’re right in 
the prime, man—right in the prime! By 
the way, Rogers, how about a little golf 
Saturday afternoon? I’ve a notion you 
might be the man I’ve been looking for for 
years—one who plays with his clubs in- 
stead of his tongue. How about it?” 


Rogers smiled gratefully, but shook his 
white head. 

“Sounds great, but I couldn’t possibly 
get away, old man,” he said. 

He sobered suddenly, as if the cares slop- 
ing his spare shoulders had rushed in jeal- 


ously at thought of further escape. Mc- 
Kinley Green’s face lost its eager anticipa- 
tion. He nodded slowly. 

“ And neither could I,” he sighed. “ All 
this”"-—with a vague little gesture which 
somehow included all those relationships 
that men can never articulate—“ all this 
just—well, it makes you forget the main 
job, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, thank God,” sighed Mr. Rogers 
profanely. “Here, give me that check!” 


V 


Tue thirty-first day of August, as Mc- 
Kinley Green reviewed it later, seemed 
fated to whirl on its course as the blackest 
of the year. To begin with, he had retired 
early the previous night, so as to be fresh 
for Kelly’s tournament. He and Rogers 
had had a lot of fun kidding each other 
about what they were going to do to each 
Other when the gong rang at ten o’clock the 
following evening; but McKinley had 
tossed restlessly throughout the hot night, 
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like a novice awaiting his first test. Ri- 
diculous! 

Then, at five o’clock in the morning, the 
milkman crashed a bottle, which yanked 
McKinley bolt upright in his bed. He 
couldn’t go back to sleep. He finally floun- 
dered up, and cut his chin a little while 
shaving. 

“What’s the matter with this bacon?” 
he complained to Hulda. ‘“‘ Why can’t you 
keep on with the same kind we’ve had?” 

“Tt iss de same,” fluttered Hulda, and 
showed him the box. 

Morey found a flat on the car before 
they had driven a block. It had to be 
changed, in a dank, misty drizzle. The 
morning paper had gone astray, and Mc- 
Kinley Green had experienced only slight 
solace in telephoning the wailing Mr. Glutz 
that in the future Mr. Berg Stedman would 
attend to it. A skidding truck inflicted 
minor but exasperating injury to his gleam- 
ing front fender at Elm and Center Streets. 
It was five minutes to nine when he stalked, 
a bulky thundercloud in gray flannel, 
through the door of his office. 

“T’ll bet he’s seen it,” whispered Miss 
Vanderveer to Herbert, as the door 
slammed. 

He flung up his thin hands and flittered 
nervously about, listening. 

“* Herbert!” 

The youth jumped, and entered the 
arena with all the zest of an early Christian 
summoned by Nero. 

McKinley Green was staring glassily at 
a full-page advertisement on his desk. His 
honest face bore that pitiful stupefaction 
common to humans and the more important 
animals when something unbelievably 
tragic is sinking home. Dumbly he indi- 
cated headline and picture—“ Carr’s New 
Emporium.” 

McKinley’s voice was a hollow whisper 
as he managed: 

“ Looks like a Fifth Avenue store. It Il 
take him years to put up!” 

“‘ Eight months, it says,” pointed out the 
helpful Herbert. ‘“ See—‘ Grand opening 
next spring ’ it says, right there in the sub- 
head, sir.” 

Yes, there it was, like one of those vague 
recurrent terrors which haunt the mind in 
its deepest, darkest moments; but now 
there was nothing vague about it. Her- 
bert spoke to him once, but so stunned 
was McKinley Green that he did not seem 
to hear. A minute of hesitation, then the 
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young man slipped the monthly sales re- 
port back into his pocket and tiptoed out. 

“ Honest,” he told Miss Vanderveer, “ I 
didn’t have the heart. It would’ve killed 
him. I'll wait till afternoon, if he lasts 
that long.” 

Friends, and others, were agog over the 
news. They took time from their duties to 
telephone McKinley Green and ask him if 
he had seen it. 

By ten o’clock the lowering clouds 
opened to pour down a steady rain—one 
of those serious, businesslike deluges whose 
very lack of fireworks foretells a determi- 
nation to drip all day. McKinley Green 
heaved one enormous sigh after another, 
shaking his heavy head. He turned the 
first two pages of the Clarion listlessly, 
then stopped to stare. 

“My God!” he whispered. 

The Biggs Store offered startling values 
in a stupendous “‘ one day clearance” of 
umbrellas, rubbers, and rainproofs. 


Through the interminable soggy after- 
noon McKinley Green slumped in his chair. 
From time to time he gnawed fitfully at 
the remains of his finger nails. Miss Van- 
derveer entered, once, in response to his 
ring for a stenographer. She emerged 
shortly, sniffling quietly into her moist cam- 
bric handkerchief. 

Just before closing time Herbert edged 
in with the sales report. He cautiously 
placed it on a corner of the desk, and tee- 
tered about, snipelike. At length he re- 
marked timidly: 

“JI say, sir, the evening’s getting 
along. Hadn’t you better eat pretty soon, 
sir, if you’re going to box?” 

Slowly McKinley Green’s numb and 
brooding mind swung back. 

“That’s right,” he growled absently. 
“Thanks! I’d almost forgotten.” 

This totally unsuspected blow of Cart’s, 
capping all the others, had temporarily 
taken the steam out of his boilers; but, as 
Herbert fluttered off, he could already feel 
the healthy surge of anger quickening his 
pulses. A few minutes later, when he 
shouldered ominously out into the drizzle, 
pedestrians gave the bulky figure plenty of 
elbow room. 

VI 


ProressoR KELLy’s temple was buzzing 
with lights and sounds and smells. The 
clash of gong, the white glare of calcium, 
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the mingled aroma of resin dust, witch- 
hazel, and tobacco smoke all burst upon 
McKinley Green’s senses as he slapped the 
mist from his old hat. Peering through 
the haze, he made out two weaving figures 
peppering each other and glimpsed Kelly 
prying them out of a clinch. The room 
was packed with pale blobs of faces, hung 
in space, like animated moons. 

“ Hello, there!” laughed Rogers, strug- 
gling into his white trunks. “I was hop- 
ing I might win this by default, old-timer! 
There’s too darned many looking on to 
suit me.” 

“They must have got wind of that new 
wallop I’ve been perfecting,” retorted Mc- 
Kinley, trying to grin. “ Truth is, I’ve 
had a hell of a day, and it would be a fit- 
ting climax if you’d land one on my chin 
and put me out.” 

Rogers sobered suddenly. He rested a 
hand of comradeship on McKinley Green’s 
shoulder. 

“Well, if it’s anything like what I’ve 
been through,” he said emphatically, “ that 
would be a blessing. Sit down here—let 
me tell you. First place, I—” 

“Come on, you guys!” burst in Kelly, 
resplendent in snowy shirt and flannels. 
“They’re hollerin’ ‘Bring on the big 
boys!’” 

As in a daze, McKinley followed the tall 
form of Rogers into the glaring circle. On 
all sides men talked and laughed and 
smoked. He wet his lips nervously at the 
prospect of boxing before such a crowd, 
and to steady his nerves he stretched his 
arms along the ropes and gripped them 
tightly. Then, with a dreadful noise, the 
gong clanged. 

Smiling slightly, they touched gloves, 
and McKinley extended his left. Rogers 
led, but it fell short. McKinley countered 
with his heavy right and felt it boom 
solidly. 

“That’s the stuff!” encouraged a nasal 
voice. ‘In the slats, big boy!” 

Confused laughter, then a brown some- 
thing smacked McKinley on the left eye, 
and he realized that he had been wool- 
gathering. He tightened up, crouching. 
Once he slipped a clean punch over Rog- 
ers’s guard, taking a fast pelt on the jaw 
in return. Could that be the first round 
ended so soon? 

During the intermission McKinley lolled 
back on his stool. His mind, strangely 
enough, refused to concentrate on the busi- 
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ness at hand. Figures from reports— 
Carr’s suave deception—George Biggs, with 
his devil’s own luck on the weather, and 
his hornetlike attacks— 

At the bell, McKinley set his jaw and 
rose. He would make to-morrow a day of 
judgment for George Biggs, if he did noth- 
ing else! 

“Ooh!” he grunted, as Rogers sank a 
stiff right into his midriff. 

He lashed out his left, and felt Rogers 
give ground with the impact. He followed 
it up, crowding in to piston away. The 
crowd began to cheer. 

“Not bad fer old guys,” allowed a thin 
youth generously. 

“Shut yer face,” snapped Kelly, “or I 
will!” 

The boxers were warming to their work, 
breathing more quickly and moving with 
commendable speed. Faster and faster 
flashed the gloves. When they clinched, 
McKinley planted his square chin firmly 
on Rogers’s shoulder and looked out at the 
crowd. 

Just before the round ended, a noisy 
group pushed in, with voices raised in hi- 
larious cheers. McKinley peered hard . 

t 
sounded familiar. Then Rogers pecked 
him twice on the nose. 

“ You ole pirate!” grinned McKinley. 

He bulled his way in close and was whal- 
ing away with both hands when Kelly 
jerked his thumb cornerward. Neither had 
heard the bell. 

McKinley, his chest heaving, leaned his 
broad back against the post and relaxed. 
The smoke made his eyes smart a little, 
and his nose zinged like a tuning fork. He 
would have to watch himself. He was 
pleasantly aware that his opponent’s stom- 
ach and ribs were taking on a deep fiery 
glow from his barrage of body blows. Have 
to keep up the good work, and wear the 
fellow down! 

Then that familiar voice jerked his head 
around, and he was staring at Ashley Carr. 

“Hi, there, Dempsey!” greeted Carr, 
waving a hand and smiling foolishly. Mc- 
Kinley noted that he swayed slightly on 
his chair. ‘Simply couldn’t keep away,” 
Carr continued in a loud voice. “ Wouldn’t 
miss this for all money in world. Go on 
in and paste the life out of him!” 

McKinley acknowledged the man’s ef- 
fusiveness with a brief nod. By golly, he 
Would rather like to take a smack at that 


one particular voice carried to his ear. 
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pussycat face with its dab of a mustache! 
He wondered— 

“ Blang, blang!” went the gong, and 
again he lurched up to meet Rogers’s 
charge. 

They mixed it heartily, first in one cor- 
ner, then in another, grunting and rolling 
along the ropes. Cheers filled the room, 
punctuated by whistles and the bloodthirsty 
cries of noncombatants. In a fierce corner 
clinch, McKinley found himself looking 
straight into the flushed face of Ashley 
Carr. The latter was wiping tears of mirth 
from his cheeks with a green silk handker- 
chief, and shaking his head weakly. The 
well dressed young man on his left was 
pawing his arm. 

“ Ashley,” he implored hoarsely, “ which 
one is Green, and which is Biggs? The big 
fat one, or the long, skinny—” 

“That one,” pointed Carr, indicating 
McKinley’s streaming face with a vague 
gesture. “That one’s Green, of Green’s. 
Yep, that’s him—hi, there, old man! Paste 
him!” 

He cackled delightedly, slapping his 
thigh and pushing his open hand jocosely 
into his friend’s countenance. 

McKinley wrestled around, scowling. 
What the devil was the fellow talking 
about, anyway? Green—Biggs—what was 
the idea? His arms and legs worked auto- 
matically, while his brain tried to fit the 
puzzle together. 

Suddenly a staggering suspicion flashed 
through his mind—so staggering as to be 
utterly impossible; yet the instant he dis- 
carded it, back it bounced again. Staring, 
McKinley stood stock-still for a second, as 
dazed as if from a killing blow. Suspi- 
cious, Rogers locked his arms about him. 

““What’s up?” he panted anxiously. 

“ Say,” grated McKinley, “I just heard 
something. Are you George Biggs?” 

Rogers’s grin faded as he saw the other’s 
deadly seriousness. 

“Yes,” he snapped, “ and what of it?” 

“1m Green!” 

For a long, uncertain second they glared 
deep into each other’s hot eyes. There 
were disapproving cries from the crowd: 

“Go on an’ fight!” 

“ What’s this—a seeawnce?” 

“Look out, brother, don’t hurt little 
sister!” 

“In the eye, you big stiff, in the eye!” 

Of a sudden, animated by one impulse, 
they struck viciously. McKinley charged 
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exultantly to meet the flesh and blood per- 
sonification of months of abstract rancor. 
He felt a savage joy as his knuckles bit 
flesh and bone. Then a hard fist crashed 
upon his nose and his heaven flared with 
colored lights. 

“ You cheap crook!” he snarled, winking 
rapidly, as they recoiled. 

George Biggs merely set his firm mouth 
and pressed one elbow against his side. 
McKinley noticed it—he knew that last 
hook of his had hurt. They swung again, 
but so overanxiously that both slipped and 
fell heavily to the canvas. A sudden hush 
descended, for a crowd is quick to sense 
changed temper. There were murmurs, 
and a perceptible edging closer. Only Carr 
and his companions continued to babble. 

“ Here!” snapped Kelly, stepping swift- 
ly in. “ What’s the matter wit’ you guys? 
The bell—” 

“ Get out!” panted McKinley, his eyes 
on Biggs. ‘“ Don’t want any bell—leave us 
alone!” 

“ Right!” gasped Biggs. 
Spike!” 

Scratching his gray poll, Kelly ducked 
wonderingly between the ropes. 


VII 


Turvy fought in silence, pitilessly de- 
fined by the blinding white light. McKin- 
ley Green spat out a mouthful of blood 
from a cut lip, cursing softly in the inter- 
vals of straining effort. A second later he 
saw Biggs press his glove to his eye for an 
instant, then give it a quick flirt. 

They locked often, leaning heavily upon 
each other, releasing one hand to flail at 
the slightest opening. 

“ Hully gee!” whispered the thin youth. 
“ These guys ain’t kiddin’, heh?” 

Kelly shook his head. 

“Crazy!” he muttered. 
hell!” 

Once McKinley staggered the tall man 
with a crashing blow to the point of the 
jaw. - Biggs rocked back on his heels, his 
knees wabbling crazily, but he flung his 
arms around McKinley as the latter 
rushed, clinging with the desperation of a 
drowning man until his head cleared. Their 
white backs streamed glistening rivulets. 
The gloves were soaked and soggy. 

For ten, fifteen, twenty minutes they 
fought there savagely. McKinley breathed 
noisily through a swelling nose, pawing 
wearily at a Biggs whose left eye had be- 


“Beat it, 


“Crazy as 
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come a purple slit and whose legs were as 
lead. Both were torn and bleeding and so 
exhausted that they could stand only when 
they leaned against each other. An im- 
pact, the mere effort of a blow, would flop 
them both to their knees like drunken men. 
So they stood, swaying, glaring, feebly 
clutching shoulders lest they topple and 
fall, while the crowd roared in hysterical 
delight. 

Then it was that Kelly thrust between 
them, careless of his clean white shirt. 

“Here!” he shouted, holding aloft two 
right arms which their owners were power- 
less to raise themselves, “ It’s a draw, an’ 
the show’s over. Open them doors, squire! 
Lean on me, bhoys—aisy now, aisy!” 

For a long time they lay inert on the 
rubbing tables, side by side, gulping fresh, 
cool air into tortured lungs. McKinley 
Green buried his smeared face gently in 
the cold wetness of a towel. George Biggs 
tenderly caressed his swollen eye. 

McKinley stole a surreptitious glance at 
his adversary. A game guy, he thought 
grudgingly, a game guy! As if moved by 
some subtle sameness of thought, they 
turned their heads. 

“Gee!” croaked Biggs, a ghost of the 
old familiar grin twitching his battered lips. 
“What a nose, man!” 

“Shut up, you damned Cyclops!” 
groaned McKinley, to his own amazement. 

Impulsively George Biggs rested a hand 
on his shoulder. 

“T’ve had enough of this foolishness,” 
he declared wearily. 

“T wouldn’t fight you again,” said Mc- 
Kinley, “ for all the money in the city, and 
Carr’s new store to boot.” 

A brief silence descended. 

“He was here, wasn’t he?” inquired 
Biggs, sitting up painfully. ‘“ He told me 
yesterday he might drop over, since he sort 
of got me to going here.” He grinned 
shamefacedly. “I was training to whop 
you, but I didn’t know it was coming off 
so soon, or that you were so tough.” 

“He got you to come?” McKinley 
frowned in wonder. “ That’s funny! He 
got me to come here, too—to whop you. 
Did he suggest that you should come under 
another name?” 

Biggs nodded. McKinley swore softly. 

“*Say, did you know he was giving me 
your confidential sales figures, month by 
month?” 

Biggs opened his good eye in amazement. 
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“No, but I—I was getting yours. He 
had some man of his working in your place, 
he told me—man named Herbert some- 
thing or other. He’s going with Carr, first 
of the year.” 

“ He'll go to-morrow,” said McKinley 


grimly; ‘and it’s a godsend for him that , 


he wears glasses and size fourteen collars!” 

A profound silence ensued, each occu- 
pied with his own thoughts. From the hall 
came a muffled shuffling as the last of the 
crowd was herded out. Biggs finally sighed, 
running swollen fingers through his di- 
sheveled white mop. 

* By golly, I ought to have known that 
no man could be such a mutt as he used to 
tell me you were!” 

“Same here,” nodded McKinley remi- 
niscently. ‘“ Why, he told me you’d—” 

“And all the time,” roared Biggs, 


thumping the bench, ‘the dirty pup was 
laying his plans for a new store, while you 
and I were cutting each other’s—” 
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“ Here, you guys!” ordered a gruff Irish 
voice. ‘ Don't be lollin’ around now! Into 
them showers, an’ be—”’ 

Spike,” grinned Biggs, ‘“‘ school’s over 
now, and to hell with the teacher—eh, 
Mac?” 

McKinley Green smiled around his 
swelling tomato of a nose. 

“You're dead right.” he nodded. “If 
you want to run us ragged any longer, 
you'll have to lick the two of us. We're 
partners, or darned near it!” 

George Biggs looked at his former enemy, 
and beamed. 

““ Great!” he exclaimed. 

Solemnly they shook. 

‘“H-m-m!” murmured Kelly, fingering 
his rock-bound coast of a chin. “If ye’re 
that thick, ye can shtay all night.” A grin 
flickered across his face as he surveyed 
them. ‘‘ Ye should make a tough pair—if 
ye live through another incorporatin’ like 
this!” 


“ By golly!” 





THE QUAY AT SUSA 


FISHERMEN in slim feluccas, 

They must know the heart of me— 
Those who sing and sail at Susa 

On the blue of Afric sea; 


Fishermen who live by sailing 
Where the wind’s an evening song 
In the palm trees, and the turn 
Of minareted shadows long 
Signs to western sky, “ Glow, burn!” 
Signs to sun, “ Flame thou and soar!” 
Dropping embers in the sea 
Where I shall return no more 
In the bark that calls to me 


On the shore. 


Devilfish may be the cargo, 

When the fishing boats sail back— 
Sails of cinnamon and russet 

On a sunset-cindered track; 


Low the lapping waves intoning 
Quayside melodies at noon, 

And at night the high flutes moaning 
Underneath a silver moon; 


While a peace requites the palm trees 
And a song becalms the sea, 

And the sighing after beauty 
Nearly breaks the heart of me! 


Charles Divine 



























N the teeth of a January blizzard howl- 
I ing down across the Barren Grounds, 

young Tor-liq, the Foot-of-a-Fox, was 
hurrying homeward to the Mounted Police 
post forty miles north. Behind him in the 
trail broken by his snowshoes two big 
tawny huskies trotted swiftly along, pulling 
a light toboggan sled. Their tails were 
arched jauntily over their backs. A thirty- 
mile woolly-whipper at forty below both- 
ered them no more than it bothered their 
master. 

The twilight of arctic midwinter shroud- 
ed the lonely tundra. The snow surface 
crawled and seethed and writhed like a 
thing alive. A lashing spindrift stung and 
blinded till vision was utterly blotted out 
a dozen yards away; yet with no sun, no 
stars, no visible trail in all those snow 
wastes to guide him, Tor-liq was steering 
homeward as straight as the flight of a teal 
en traverse. 

He was a slender young Caribou Antler, 
this Foot-of-a-Fox; straight as a sapling, 
with black hair and sparkling eyes, a sunny 
grin, and an ardent, passionate nature. 
Though the tribe he came from was one of 
the most. benighted of the Great Muskeg 
bands, three years at the mission school on 
Herschel Island had taught him cleanly 
living, the basic truths of religion, and 
more of the white man’s ways than some 
white men ever learn. 

On his return to the Seal River country 
the Mounted Police detachment there, con- 
sisting of Corporal Ed Solomon, had 
promptly snapped him up as a good thing, 
and engaged him as subconstable. Scout, 
messenger, guide, hunter, and interpreter, 
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The Wisdom of Corporal 
Solomon 


IN A GREAT EMERGENCY, TOR-LIQ, OF THE CARIBOU ANT- 
LERS, USES THE DIPLOMACY HE HAD LEARNED FROM 
HIS FRIEND OF THE YELLOWSTRIPES 


Tor-liq had come to be the corporal’s right 
hand. 

A lone man, ruling a territory as big as 
a couple of States, dealing with the primi- 
tive, savage people of the Great Muskeg, 
Solomon had to walk warily and use his 


brain instead of his rifle. A loyal helper 
Tor-liq had been from the first, but some- 
times his impetuous youth secretly rebelled 
against the deliberate slowness and _ the 
“wisdom methods” of the yellow-striped 
corporal. 


During a lull in the clublike blasts Tor- 
liq turned to his team. 

“Five minutes farther north, you pair 
of sleep disturbers in the night, there will 
be a muskeg river and willow thickets, 
where we stop. I will throw frozen white 
fish down your gullets into your stomachs, 
and drink enough tea myself to last a man 
across the coast hills to Corporal Ed’s 
fort.” 

The prophecy was not quite exact. It 
was six minutes before the willow thickets 
loomed out of the swirling spindrift. As he 
dropped down to the river bed and ap- 
proached the sheltered north bank, Tor-liq 
suddenly stopped dead short. 

“ Four damns and a hell!” he swore in 
amazement. ‘ What manner of animal is 
that?” 

Something had passed there in the last 
few minutes. Snow was still tumbling into 
the tracks—the queerest tracks Tor-liq had 
ever laid eyes upon. 

At first he thought these must surely be 
the footprints of one of the kanana mon- 
sters that the shaman used to tell about; 
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but no—the white father had said there 
were no such fiends, and had proved it out 
of a book! 

Dropping to his knees, he examined a 
track closely, reading it like a printed page. 
It was some makeshift snowshoe, fashioned 
of willow withes, and hardly bigger than 
the pad of Naook, the water bear; and the 
person who wore it was small and light, 
and took short steps— 

Tor-liq stood up. 

“Somebody lost!” he concluded in his 
decisive way. ‘“ No komatik sled, no food, 
maybe—lost and wandering. Why else 
those willow things on his feet?” 

At a swift lope he followed the tracks 
upstream, with his huskies racing behind 
him. After a few hundred yards the trail 
turned abruptly up over the bank, through 
the willows, and on to a little mud volcano. 
Here, on the sheltered south slope of the 
hillock, Tor-liq stopped again, staring down 
at a human abode even stranger than the 
tracks that led into it. 

It was a tiny igloo, half buried in drift, 
with a dark tunnel leading out to the sur- 
face. It looked hardly big enough for a 
man to turn around in; but the inhabitant, 
whoever he was, must have lived there 
three or four moons. Dim old paths, made 
before the last heavy snows, led down to 
the river, and radiated out into the sur- 
rounding willow thickets. 

Dumfounded for several moments, Tor- 
liq finally stooped down. 

“ Aksunai!”’ he shouted into the tunnel. 
“T am a friend. If you are human, come 
out!” 

Nothing came out; but something was 
in there. Tor-liq heard a slight noise back 
in the igloo—a queer cry, as if his sudden 
shout had startled the inmate. 

He called again. Still no answer, no 
head appearing. 

Tor-liq took thought. It was a human 
in there, for his dogs had sniffed at the en- 
trance and had not bristled up; but, name 
of all the kanana fiends, why was a human 
living there in that vast winter loneliness? 
And why didn’t the creature answer a 
friendly call? 

Emboldened by the behavior of his dogs, 
Tor-liq stooped again, muscled back 
through the tunnel to the snow nest, and 
struck a double match. 

Shrinking back from him, staring at him 
with wide, frightened eyes, a _ figure 
crouched against the opposite wall. As the 
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matches flared brightly, Tor-liq leaned for- 
ward for a better look. He caught his 
breath like a stab. The matches burned 
his fingers, but he never noticed. 

“Name of the name!” he gasped, as 
darkness fell. ‘No fiend, no monster— 
not even a man; but, by the corporal’s 
great snakes, a girl!” 


Presently, when he recovered his wits, 
Tor-liq struck another match. His quick 
eyes glanced once around the nest, trying 
to get a clew to the mystery of its inmate; 
for the trembling girl was still speechless 
with fright. i 

The floor and the walls of the igloo were 
thickly padded with warm rabbit furs. 
Against the opposite side was a great soft 
pile of them, where she evidently slept. In 
a little niche lay her larder—a dozen conny 
fish, several ptarmigan, six rabbits, and 
some rock lichen by way of salad. A small 
dip net made of bark, a bow and two ar- 
rows, a stone lamp with moss wick, a couple 
of snares made of deer hide, the snowshoes 
which had led him there—that was all, ex- 
cept the dark-eyed girl herself. 

From head to foot she was dressed in a 
rabbit fur suit, astonishingly neat and 
clean and attractive. Its snowy whiteness 
was enhanced by a belt and collar of black 
otter fur. Her tiny shoepacks had an outer 
casing of tight-woven willow bark to make 
them wear better on sharp crust. She had 
taken off her gloves and thrown her attijek 
hood back upon her shoulders. A virgin’s 
fillet across her forehead held her hair in 
place. 

In the name of Corporal Ed’s suffering 
mackerel fish, what was this girl doing 
there in those lonely snow wastes? The 
mystery of it fairly pounded in Tor-liq’s 
brain. 

He struck a third match, leaned forward, 
and touched it to the moss wick of the 
lamp. As the flame brightened, he studied 
the girl intently for a few moments. 

She was a couple of years younger than 
he. She was not Eskimo, but Indian— 
clean limbed, slender, lithesome as a young 
poplar. Her hair, soft and silken, matched 
the glossy blackness of her collar of otter 
fur. Her eyes, fixed upon him like a fright- 
ened fawn’s, were black, too. Instead of 
a swarthy gingerbread complexion, hers 
was a delicate olive. Her features, rather 
small and daintily chiseled, told him that 
she was a Yellowknife. 
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Her young beauty and a certain wistful- 
ness in her eyes struck home to Tor-liq’s 
heart. Her loneliness, her little makeshift 
possessions, her pathetic fear at the mere 
sight of a human, tugged at him. 

“‘T am a friend,” he said very gently, in 
the Yellowknife dialect. ‘“ My eyes saw 
your trail, and my feet were led here to 
your snow nest. I am sorry that I burst 
upon you like Naook upon a white-coated 
seal, and frightened you.” 

She did not answer. Her look and her 
whole attitude seemed pleading with him 
to go away. 

In his sore puzzle how to soothe and 
overcome her fright of him, Tor-liq sud- 
denly remembered some words of wisdom 
which Corporal Ed had often spoken to his 
unheeding ears: 

“Tt is never wise to balk a person. Let 
him have his own way—and he will no 
longer want it.” 

“My eyes,” Tor-liq said, accordingly, 
“tell me that you are not strayed or lost, 
but are hiding here. A girl who can care 
for herself as you have done—surely she 
could go north to the coast and meet bands 
hunting the seal. My ears are long to hear 
of your trouble, and my hands are ready 
to help you with food or whatever is on my 
komatik; but you wish me to go away, so 
I shall go quietly, and shall speak no word 
to any man about my having found you 
here.” 

Still she did not answer, but she sat up 
a little straighter, and no longer looked as 
if she expected him to eat her alive. He 
turned to creep back through the tunnel. 
At his move she leaned toward him and 
made a gesture that bade him stay. 

For once, he thought, the wisdom meth- 
ods of Corporal Ed had worked! 


II 


In the tiny igloo, while he melted snow 
to make tea, thawed frozen pemmican on 
the primus stove, and laid out bread, 
chocolate, and caribou jerky, Tor-liq told 
the girl who he was. 

When the meal was ready, they sat with 
it between them. He noticed how eagerly 
she sipped the tea, which he had made ex- 
tra sweet, and how hungrily she nibbled at 
the chocolate. She seemed to have entirely 
got over her fear of him. When their eyes 
met across the guttering stone lamp, she 
smiled shyly—a smile that struck Tor-liq 
harder than an ivory-barbed arrow. 
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A little later, nibbling at a second choco- 
late bar, she told him her story. 

Her name, she said, was Aneela. She be- 
longed to the Otter Lake Yellowknives, 
whose territory lay to the west. At a pot- 
latch gathering last fall, during the moon 
of birds flying south, one Mogwa, a chief 
of the Fisheaters, had seen her in her 
father’s tepee, and much desired her as his 
third squaw. On consideration of ten dogs, 
a canoe load of caribou hides, a pound of 
chewing stemmo, two rifles, and twenty 
copper hatchets, her father had sold her; 
but she did not like her new master. She 
did not like the way he knocked her down 
in anger at the high purchase price, nor the 
squaw club he carried, nor his temper when 
he drank fight water. Moreover, the trem- 
bling, pitiful plight of his two other squaws, 
prematurely old and broken, was a terrible 
warning. 

A few hours after the bargaining, Mog- 
wa started home with his warriors, the 
squaws laboring along behind them. Anee- 
la slipped aside into a willow thicket, threw 
away her heavy pack, swam a lake, and 
hid among tall flags till Mogwa gave up the 
search. 

At first she had endured terrible hard- 
ships, for she had no weapons till she fash- 
ioned them, and no shelter till the big 
snows came. Starting with crude snares 
cut from her deerskin bodice, she worked 
out her salvation step by step. 

With the snares she managed to catch 
enough rabbits to live on. Then she made 
a bow of six willow sprouts bound tightly 
together, and strung it with a braid of her 
own hair. It sufficed to knock over rab- 
bits and ptarmigan. Then she improvised 
a dip net, to use through holes that she 
kept open in the ice. With bone needle 
and rabbit sinew she sewed furs together, 
an thus clothed herself against the savage 
cold. 

Tor-liq listened in tongue-tied amaze- 
ment. He knew that not one man in fifty 
could battle cold and hunger in the Barren 
Grounds in winter; yet not only had this 
girl kept herself alive in the midst of sav- 
age loneliness, but—more astounding still 
—she was warmly dressed, well fed, cozily 
housed, and as comfortable as the pro- 
verbial bug that Corporal Ed sometimes 
mentioned. 

“T cannot go back to my people,” she 
added, swirling the sugar in her third cup 
of tea. ‘I will not go to this chief’s tepee. 
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If I stir away from this lonely spot, I shall 
be seen and captured; so I will live here 
always.” 

“But you cannot, Aneela,” Tor-liq told 
her. ‘“‘ Sometime you will be discovered, 
even as I have found you now. What if 
the rabbit runs fail, and the Wendigo hun- 
ger spirit creeps into this snow nest and 
leers across the lamp at you? What if the 
white wolf pack of the Great Muskeg 
should nose you out?” 

“T have heard them howling during the 
moon of big snows. Very close they came 
at times, Tor-liq, and I listened for their 
breath at the tunnel entrance; but they 
would be more welcome than Mogwa.” 

The young Caribou Antler shivered. The 
two starvation moons, when the packs 
would comb the muskeg like embodied 
hungers, were yet to come; but still he 
could understand why she preferred to stay 
there. Her abhorrence of Mogwa’s brutal 


temper, his ugly face, his squat, evil-smell- 
ing figure—it was but natural in a girl like 
Aneela. 

Tor-liq lit a cigarette from the box Cor- 
poral Ed had given him at Christmas, and 


looked at her through the blue, curling 
smoke. Her prettiness and her sorrowful 
plight were like a match to the powder of 
his ardent, impetuous nature. She seemed 
to him as soft as summer wind and as 
pleasant as the blossom moon of spring. 

She was like him, young and vigorous 
and courageous of heart—a fit mate for 
him. Her nearness and hér girlish shyness 
awoke in him something deep and slum- 
bering—something for which he had no 
name, something that went racing like high 
wine through his blood. 

Strangest of all the strange things he had 
learned at the mission school was the white 
man’s treatment of their squaws. Accord- 
ing to their customs, a woman was no serv- 
ant and burden carrier, but a partner on 
the trail. After the strangeness had worn 
off, and he saw deeper into the meaning of 
that partnership, their ways had seemed 
good ways to him. 

“T have money stored up,” he remarked 
slowly, during his second cigarette. “I 
have ten times as many dollars as I have 
fingers and toes, not even discounting the 
toe that is frozen off. I will pay back to 
this Mogwa the price he paid for you, and 
then you will no longer be his.” 

_ Aneela started. Her dark eyes looked 
Into his intently, and she seemed to read 
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him. 

‘“* But then,” she objected—‘ but then I 
would be—yours!” 

“ Would that be a calamity?” 

“JT have seen much of marriage,” she 
answered bitterly, “in my father’s tepee 
and elsewhere.” 

“‘ But not in the white man’s way. That 
is different. When I bring a squaw-siche to 
my lodge, I shall treat her and think of her 
as Corporal Ed thinks of the white squaw- 
siche whose picture he carries in the back 
of his watch.” 

“ But this chief will never accept a price 
for me. If I go to another man’s lodge, he 
will come with his warriors and take me at 
the point of his rifle, unless I press fire- 
brands against my face so that he no longer 
knows who I am.” 

Tor-liq knew that her prophecy was the 
stark truth. He knew Mogwa well. In 
his ignorance and brute lawlessness, the 
Fisheater chief feared neither man nor law 
—nothing but the shaman fiends and evil 
kanana powers that peopled his own dark 
superstition. The consequences of taking 
Aneela would be swift and sure; and yet, 
with Tor-liq, all the sober reason in the 
world did not weigh a feather against one 
smile of the girl there in the snow nest. 

Outside, in the screaming blizzard, the 
two huskies got tired of waiting as the 
afternoon wore away and nothing came 
out of the tunnel save a wisp of slemmo 
smoke and voices at long intervals. Bur- 
rowing into the fluffy drift, they covered 
their noses with their bushy tails and went 
to sleep. 

It was over the supper pemmican and 
tea that Tor-liq suddenly swept aside Anee- 
la’s hesitance and all the objections she had 
urged that afternoon, and went straight to 
the point. 

“Corporal Ed,” he said tersely, “is a 
} ee 

Aneela looked up at him, not under- 
standing. They were sitting close together 
now in the middle of the igloo, for the 
rounded walls, it seemed, were tiresome to 
lean against. 

“ What manner of thing is a J. P., Tor- 
liq?” 

‘““Tt means that he has power to marry 
us after the white man’s fashion.” 

“ But Mogwa—” 

Tor-liq forgot that a white man should 
not swear in the presence of his squaw. 
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“ Mogwa be damned!” he interrupted 


impetuously. 
Ill 


On that bitterly cold March day when 
the Fisheater chief and his band whipped 
out of the coast hills and flung a cordon 
around the Mounted Police cabin, Tor-liq 
was flat on his back, so weak that he could 
hardly stir a finger, and so sick that Aneela 
kept tiptoeing softly to the bed and bend- 
ing over him anxiously. 

Corporal Solomon had left early that 
morning on a patrol to the westward, tak- 
ing a sled load of grub to a camp of starv- 
ing Eskimos, and the young pair were 
alone. It was no accident. Mogwa’s 
scouts had lain in the hills for days, watch- 
ing till the yellow-striped corporal should 
depart and give them a chance. 

On the previous evening, in spite of his 
twenty-two winters, Tor-liq had made a 
bad mistake. When a fifty-below woolly- 
whipper is howling down from the pole, a 
man’s body craves fast-burning fuel, and 
Tor-liq had partaken very freely of that 
northern delicacy, warm caribou tallow. 


Thoughtlessly, he drank a quantity of cold 
water immediately afterward, and the tal- 


low hardened in his digestive tract. Ai- 
most before he knew what had happened, 
he was writhing in agony on the floor. 

Beyond the shadow of a doubt, he would 
have died had it not been for Aneela’s 
quick work. She had seen that same thing 
happen before, and she knew what to do. 
She made him drink water so hot that it 
seemed to scald his throat, and then made 
him bring it up, repeating the process until 
all the tallow was melted. He was out of 
danger now, but the terrible pain had left 
him as weak and helpless as a baby. 

When the huskies outside started a din 
of howls, Tor-liq thought they had merely 
winded a polar bear strayed in from the 
floes. He paid little attention. Aneela 
was smoothing his pillow and making him 
more comfortable, and he was thanking her 
with a boyish smile for all her quiet, loving 
care. 

Then a screaming blast kicked over, 
leaving a silence in its wake. In the si- 
lence came a thundering kick on the door, 
and the angry voice of Mogwa demanding 
to be let in. 

For a moment or two, as he realized that 
doom had fallen upon Aneela and himself, 
Tor-liq’s brain was paralyzed, and he could 
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not think. With a little cry of terror Anee- 
la crouched down beside the bed, clinging 
to his hand. Then the blizzard closed 
down again; but above its roar Tor-liq 
heard a second and louder kick. 

Like a floodgate loosening, a wild rush 
of thoughts surged through his brain. A 
battle with Mogwa’s band—how? Help- 
less as a papoose in shoulder cradle, he 
could not stir a hand. Twenty rifles 
against none! No hope of escape; no hope 
of fighting them off; no hope of mercy 
from Mogwa. 

If Corporal Ed had been there, he might 
have found some way out of this terrible 
predicament; but he was at the camp of 
the Kwal-Akkamiut, a day’s swift travel 
distant. 

What would Corporal Ed do if he had 
been at the post? The question shot 
through Tor-liq’s brain. Fight? No! He 
could fairly see the big white man rising 
up from his chair, slow and deliberate, 
matching his wisdom against twenty rifles 
and Mogwa’s grim purpose, and beating 
them. 

The young Caribou Antler had never be- 
fore realized as in that black moment how 
much he leaned upon Corporal Ed, and 
how many times the corporal, face to face 
with an ugly situation, had won battles by 
the sheer force of superior wisdom. For 
the first time in his life Tor-liq was face to 
face with a terrible danger, with no one to 
help him, with nothing but the “ wisdom 
methods ” of the white man—the methods 
he had scorned—to fall back upon. 

“ Aneela,” he whispered, as a third kick 
shook the door, “let them come in. Many 
times has Corporal Ed said to me: ‘It is 
never wise to balk your enemy; but side 
with him and let him have what he wants.’ 
It is the only wisdom I can think of.” 

Aneéla shrank back as if dazed by a 
physical blow. 

“ But he—/e wants me!” she cried. 

“Certainly,” Tor-liq answered; “and, 
according to the wisdom of Corporal Ed, 
I am going to give you to him!” 

He touched his lips to her forehead and 
motioned toward the door. 

IV 

Not waiting for further ceremony, the 
door flung open. A black patch of men 
and dogs stood outside. At their head was 


the squat, trundling figure of Mogwa. The 
whole band had their rifles unslung and 
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their right hands unmittened, ready for 
business. 

At Mogwa’s heels a dozen men poured 
into the cabin. The chief’s beady eyes 
roved once around the room, resting final- 
ly on Tor-liq. A leer spread over his face 
at finding his enemy helpless. 

“I come for the squaw-siche,’ he 
growled bluntly, “ and to settle with Foot- 
of-a-Fox for stealing my property!” 

Tor-liq tried to rise to an elbow, but 
fell back weakly. He managed to point a 
finger at Aneela. 

“She is before you,” he said wearily. 
“TJ have been expecting you to come. For 
a whole moon I have gone each day to the 
door and shaded my eyes for a sight of 
you and your followers. Why did you wait 
so long?” 

Mogwa’s gimlet eyes narrowed, for this 
answer was not what he had expected. It 
puzzled him; but, for all that, he ordered 
four men to seize Aneela and take her out 
to the sled. 

Tor-liq closed his eyes, lest his courage 
should break. He dared not look up again 
till the door had slammed behind his girl 
wife. He resolutely brushed aside the 
terrible picture of her in Mogwa’s tepee, 
and with steeled nerves plunged into the 
battle. 

“Tell your men,” he requested, almost 
in a whisper, “‘ to tie her upon the komatik. 
Else she will fade away in the storm like 
an invisible demon, and will surely return 
here.” 

Mogwa’s eyes blinked slowly, like a tur- 
tle’s. His jaw dropped. Thoroughly puz- 
aled now, he stood wide-legged in front of 
the bed, trying to gather his bewildered 
thoughts. 

“But what—but why—why does Foot- 
of-a-Fox want me to take her? Is he try- 
ing to save his own—” 

“Go!” Tor-liq interrupted. ‘“ Take her 
and go quickly. I am sick, and I cannot 
talk. Later, when I drive out these pow- 
erful devils inside of me, I will tell you 
why; but go now.” 

He turned his face away. His head sank 
limply upon the pillow Aneela had just 
patted fresh for him. 

Mogwa’s face was a study in bewilder- 
ment. He walked around the bed, so that 
he could confront his young enemy. 

“Why does Foot-of-a-Fox tell me to 
take her?” he demanded harshly. ‘“ You 
found her, you brought her here; the moose 
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bird whispered that the Yellowstripes said 
marriage words over this squaw-siche and 
you.” 

Tor-liq groaned. 

“The moose bird whispered true. She 
was young and soft and pleasant to look 
upon. I was young, and the blood of my 
veins was hot. Even wise men can be 
mole-eyed fools when they look—at a pret- 
ty—squaw-siche—” 

His voice trailed off. He waved toward 
the door and then closed his eyes. It was 
a gesture of dismissal; but Mogwa, in a 
quiver of perplexity, refused to be dis- 
missed. He shook his enemy roughly. 

“Come alive! You are not so sick but 
your tongue can wag. Tell me, or I will 
squeeze the words out of your neck—why 
do you now beg me to take her away?” 

Tor-liq’s lips moved. 

“She is a chatterbox. For one whole 
moon my ears have cried for peace. She 
clamors like a muskeg full of frogs, she is 
more quarrelsome than a flock of whisky 
jacks, she will not work—” 

“In my lodge,” Mogwa cut in, with an 
ugly twist of his mouth, “she will soon 
learn to work and to be silent. You are a 
fool, Foot-of-a-Fox! You have taken up 
the white man’s ways. You do not carry 
a squaw club.” 

“‘T would have endured her tongues and 
her quarrels,” Tor-liq went on weakly. 
“ For the sake of her pretty face I would 
have endured them; but my eyes saw deep 
into her, and soon I began to see other 
things—other deviltries—” 

His voice trailed off again. 
shook him. 

“You were speaking of her other devil- 
tries, young fool!” he growled, as Tor-liq’s 
eyes flickered blankly open. “ What other 
deviltries?” 

“When I beat her for her quarrels,” 
Tor-liq explained obediently, “she con- 
ceived a rage against me. She knows how 
to compound death powders; it is one of 
her arts. In her rage she put a poison into 
my pemmican; but the leader of our hus- 
kies, who stole it, died instead of me. When 
you get her to your lodge, see that your 
dogs or your squaws always eat first of 
your food, or you—” 

Mogwa’s swarthy face turned a shade or 
two paler. He bent forward, listening 
closely. 

“‘T beat her for the death powder,” Tor- 
liq continued. “I beat her with a caribou 


Mogwa 
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spear heavier than your squaw club; but 
it left no marks upon her. Go look at her 
body. If you find a single token of that 
clubbing, I am a fork-tongued liar. You 
cannot hurt her because she is—kanana.” 

At the sinister word Mogwa jumped as 
if dodging a tomahawk. His features 
worked. For a long minute he said noth- 
ing. 

“ Foot-of-a-Fox lies!” he burst forth, at 
length. “Only old, wrinkled squaws are 
kanana!”’ 

“ Fool!” Tor-liq interrupted feebly. “I 
have said she is kanana. Must I explain? 
Then let your ears be long. I am sick, and 
I must talk quickly. When she faded out 
of your sight last autumn, did she not 
throw away her heavy pack? Did she have 
aught save her bare hands and a deerskin 
bodice? Yet for three winter moons she 
lived alone in the heart of the snow wastes. 
Can any warrior of your band do that?” 

Mogwa shook his head dubiously. 

“ Then how,” Tor-liq demanded, “ could 
a soft and silly girl do it without powerful 
familiars to help her? When I found her 
snow nest, she only looked at me once, and 
all my good sense and reason fled. I knew 


that she was yours, that you would come 
with your men and be revenged upon me 


if I took her. Would you—would any 
warrior of your band, unless he were under 
kanana — would he battle more enemies 
than he has fingers and toes, for a mere 
squaw-siche?” 

With a great effort he managed to rise 
to an elbow. 

“That is not all. Look at me! Here 
I lie. A papoose in its mother’s hood is 
not more helpless than I. What is this 
strange sickness, the like of which I have 
never suffered before? Last night, in 
vengeance for the clubbing I gave her, she 
made an image of me out of caribou tal- 
low, said words over it, and set it in front 
of the fire; and as it melted down, so also 
did I sink down to the floor in agony, with 
these powerful devils gnawing inside of me. 
Had it not been for her kanana deviltries, 
I would be strong and well to-day. If you 
had not come, if she should stay here— 
what deviltries next?” 

A gloating grin spread over Mogwa’s 
face as he looked down at Foot-of-a-Fox. 

“You would doubtlessly die,” he 
growled, with another twist of his mouth. 
“Her kanana is truly powerful; but it is 
only what you deserve.” 
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“ But now,” Tor-liq concluded, with a 
breath of intense relief, “ when you carry 
her away to your lodge, when her evil eye 
is no longer upon me, I can throw out these 
devils and be well and strong again!” 


V 


Tor-L1Q sank back on the pillow. The 
cabin silenced. Outside, where Aneela was 
bound on a sled, he heard the guards keep- 
ing the snarling teams apart. 

With his beady eyes upon his enemy, 
Mogwa stood thinking. Tor-liq looked up 
at him, reading the thoughts that swept 
across his face like gusty wind across a 
lake. The silence lengthened and grew 
taut. The critical moment of the battle 
had come. 

“No man can say,” Tor-liq pleaded, 
drawing his last arrow to the head, “ that 
I am ungrateful when he befriends me. 
Yonder on the wall is my heavy bear gun. 
It is a gift to me from the yellow-striped 
horseman without a horse, whom I serve. 
It is easily worth a dozen good dogs. Yon- 
der are a hundred devil-devils of a size to 
shoot in it. If your eye clings to anything 
else of mine, take it. All that I have would 
be cheap payment and a miser’s gift; only 
take her—and quickly!” 

One of the men fetched the rifle. Mog- 
wa turned it over in his hand, eying it 
covetously. Still he was silent, thinking. 
When he finally spoke, his voice came rum- 
bling from deep in his throat: 

“The kanana cannot be clubbed out of 
a squaw when she has it. She is born and 
dies with it. Not even the shaman’s ex- 
hortations can drive it out. Old Natoglick, 
who bleeds at the mouth when he talks, has 
told me so. Whosesoever lodge she is in, she 
will exercise her evil powers.” 

“ But what is that to me? She is yours. 
You bought her. By all the tribal laws of 
the Fisheaters, she is yours.” 

“But the yellow-striped horseman with- 
out a horse said marriage words over you 
and her.” 

“But you bought her and paid for her, 
Mogwa!” Tor-liq insisted. ‘She belongs 
to you!” 

Dramatically the chief raised the rifle 
above his head and held it there aloft. 

“T came here,” he gloated, “ to take the 
squaw-siche and to settle with Foot-of-a- 
Fox; but am I a fool? Do I want the 
kanana evil in my lodge? And if I settle 
with Foot-of-a-Fox, the Yellowstripes will 
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be on my trail, and the traders will refuse 
to sell me rifles. There is a better ven- 
geance. Before the witnessing eyes of 
twenty men, I take this rifle from your 
hands. It is token of a bargain between 
Mogwa and Foot-of-a-Fox. You gave it to 
me as a potlatch—as a reward for taking 
the squaw-siche away; but I ”—he paused 
for an impressive moment and glanced 
around at his men—“ but I accept it as a 
purchase price—a token that you have 
bought her from me, and that now and 
henceforth, by all the laws of the muskeg 
people, she belongs to you!” 

At his signal, his men began backing out 
of the cabin. Tor-liq sat bodily upright, 
one hand outstretched, imploring the chief 
to stop. 

“ Better than to kill an enemy,” Mogwa 
taunted, “is to let him die slowly of the 
kanana devils!” 

The door slammed upon his hoarse, 
mocking laugh. 


“ But, Tor-liq”” — Aneela was crying— 
“what did you do? What did you say to 
him? How did you save me? He came 
out and cut the dabiche thongs that bound 
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_ and threw away the knife he cut them 
with.” 

She was kneeling beside the bed, witk 
one arm thrown around him, half wild from 
the terrible moments she had endured out 
on the sled. Exhausted by the nerve rack- 
ing battle, Tor-liq, nevertheless, was try- 
ing to soothe her. Outside he heard the 
cracking of whips, and dogs yelping, and 
drivers shouting. 

“When he came to take you, Aneela,” 
he said presently, ‘“‘ I remembered the wis- 
dom of Corporal Ed, and did not balk him. 
Nay, I pleaded with him to take you, and 
offered him potlatch; but he would not 
have you. Now he is gone. He cannot 
return for you. He has accepted my pot- 
latch as a purchase price. I cannot ex- 
plain now, but—” 

A savage, clublike blast kicked over. In 
the moment’s silence they heard the dog 
yelps dying away to the south. A hoarse, 
mocking shout that Tor-liq recognized 
came faintly back to the cabin. 

“ But verily,” he continued, grinning 
weakly, “ these wisdom methods of Cor- 
poral Ed—verily they are profoundly 
wise!” 





AN UNFINISHED SYMPHONY 


Tue happy wood thrush on a limb 
Pours out his notes for the joy of him, 
Proud head thrown back in melody, 

Living life to the brim. 


The little boy in a friendly tree, 
On the topmost branches swinging free, 
Laughs with delight as the breezes play 


In gentle revelry. 


Each song that pours from a heart that’s gay 
Returns to the note of its key alway, 

But hungry spirits faltering on 
In suspended cadence stay; 


Words left unsaid like notes unsung, 
Friendships broken like harps unstrung, 

A. lingering glance when souls are free 
On an unknown fancy hung. 


With hand clasps warm in harmony, 
Life goes its way for you and me; 

And the spirit lonely feels life’s whim 
An unfinished symphoriy. 


Virginia Goff 





No Other Mammas 


_A STORY OF MATRIMONIAL MISUNDERSTANDINGS, FROM WHICH 
IT WOULD APPEAR THAT DOGS HAVE AT LEAST 
AS MUCH GOOD SENSE AS HUMAN BEINGS 


By Ellen Hogue and Jack Bechdolt 


Love Bird of Vaudeville, let his mel- 
low tenor dwell lingeringly on the last 
line of the duet: 


“Not for just an hour, not for just a day-ee, not 
for just a yea—ar, but al-wayees!” 


He stepped aside to let his wife, Lollie, 
pass first into the wings, and then skipped 
after her like the romantic youth of nine- 
teen which decidedly he was not. 

But as he skipped—even in mid skip, as 
it were—Julius Watts let his adoring gaze 
slip just a second for one last peep at the 
little red-headed girl in the third row, cen- 
ter aisle, of Plazaville’s vaudeville palace, 
the Omar. The red-headed kid was eating 
him up, absolutely eating him up; and she 
wasn’t such a bad looker, either. 

The last line of “ Always” was a light 
cue. The stage went dark as Julius com- 
pleted his Chesterfieldian skip; and as he 
skipped he raised his arms in the dark to 
wriggle out of his flannel tennis coat into 
the waiting tuxedo held by the dresser. 

Lollie, meantime, was ripping off her 
street frock and panting as she enveloped 
herself in her black velvet evening gown, 
with its knot of cloth violets sewed against 
her heart. 

“The world’s boy friend!”  Lollie 
sneered, her carmined lips close to her hus- 
band’s ear. 

“ Whadda ya mean?” 

“T saw that red-haired baby. Listen! 
You try once more to two-time me—-” 

“Try to act your age,” Julius retorted 
with dignity, snapping a ready-made eve- 
ning tie into place with flying fingers. 
“It’s getting so a guy can’t even smile at 
the customers!” 

“T'll tell you how it’s getting,” Lollie 
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panted, ramming her plump feet into silver 
slippers, one hand on her husband’s shoul- 
der to steady her as she stooped. “It’s 
getting so the only place I’d trust you by 
yourself is a Mills Hotel. God’s little gift 
to girls, that’s what you think you are!” 

Neither Watts said anything further for 
the moment. Simultaneously they were 
transformed from the boy and miss in 
sports clothes who had met so charmingly 
and flirtatiously on a canvas street into the 
happy wedded pair, in the dazzling ele- 
gance of full evening apparel. Both dived 
for the stage, set full depth now. 

Lollie Watts sprang to the piano bench, 
her fingers striking a rippling cord even 
before she was seated. Julius leaned across 
the breadth of the baby grand, one knee 
boyishly on the bench, his hands clasped. 
The eyes of the happy pair met and melted 
into a soulful stare to which the baby spot 
from above did full justice. 

The red glow sprang up in the practical 
fireplace. The tall piano lamp gleamed 
under its silken shade. The canvas street 
drop that curtained all this from the audi- 
ence slithered toward the flies. Julius de- 
manded meltingly: 

“Do you thi-ink that you’d be happy—ee— 

Just you and me?” 

‘Just you and me,” Lollie agreed. 

Julius glanced coyly toward the red- 
headed girl on the center aisle, and Lollie’s 
voice rose piercingly sweet: 

“No other mammas, 
No other papas—” 


Then the two voices in harmony: 
“ Just you—and—me!” 


Now the glare of the baby spot was 
switched to a soft rose color, and the Love 
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Birds of Vaudeville swung into “Just a 
Song at Twilight.” It brought down the 
house. It always did. 

This was the finale of their act. Lollie 
and Julius ran out and around to take their 
bows before the gay street scene again. 
There was a surprise in store for the audi- 
ence—a surprise which every audience 
loved. 

Lollie and Julius ran on at left, hand in 
hand; from right, a long, lean Russian 
wolfhound stalked on, bearing an enormous 
but not too clean bridal bouquet, its satin 
ribbons streaming about his graceful feet. 
He carried it straight to Lollie, and the au- 
dience clapped; but a roar. went up when a 
second great, graceful dog followed the first 
with a baby’s bottle carefully clenched be- 
tween her teeth. The bottle was for Julius, 
and he took it, ruefully, charmingly, and 
prophetically. The act was over, and the 
future of the happy couple was assured. 

The Wattses, Julius and Lollie, had been 
doing this sort of thing for seventeen years, 
all but two of those years united in bonds 
of holy wedlock. From the Palace on 
Broadway to the Orpheum of San Francis- 
co they were established favorites. It was 
a clean act—a sweet, clean, nice act—high- 
class, if you get what we mean. The most 
innocent girl of sixteen could pop a nutted 
chocolate between her molars and watch 
the Love Birds without having any occa- 
sion to blush. Just young love, sweet, fra- 
grant, musical, and spiced with a little 
graceful hoofing—that was what Julius and 
Lollie gave the customers; and it was 
money’s worth. 


II 


LoLiIeE closed the dressing room door 
with a sharp bang. She shut in the happy 
family—the Love Birds of Vaudeville and 
the two great, mournful-eyed, handsome 
hounds, Mister and Missis. 

Mister and Missis had joined the Watts 
team at the age of six months, and had 
been with it for five years. They were well 
trained animals. ‘They compressed their 
huge, shaggy bodies into as small space as 
possible, so that Lollie and Julius could 
have room to dress. Even then Julius 
stumbled over Missis, who emitted a pained 
yelp. Her yelp was echoed by Lollie. 

_ “For pity’s sake, Julius, wake up from 
your dream of love!” 

Julius looked at his chubby, blond wife 
with an expression of pained innocence on 
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his lean, dark face. He struggled out of 
his shirt in saturnine silence. Still silent, 
he slapped on the cold cream and began 
to emerge from his youthful make-up. He 
was thinking that it was a pity Lollie un- 
derstood him so ill. It was a pity that she 
had such a passion for cream puffs, éclairs, 
and ice cream—all fattening foods. It was 
an awful pity that Lollie didn’t have red 
hair—red hair and adoring brown eyes! 

Lollie’s round blue eyes were anything 
but adoring as they scrutinized Julius. She, 
too, was plastered with cold cream, and 
she had drawn her hair back out of the 
way, with an unfortunately unbecoming 
result. Her eyes, gleaming through her 
greasy mask, had a steely glitter. 

As she talked, even Mister and Missis 
eyed her hopelessly. No gentle, refresh- 
ing nap for them when Lollie was in this 
mood! She punctuated her dressing with 
waves of her towel, of her stockings, of her 
Street blouse, as the operation progressed. 

“Don’t think I didn’t see you, Julius; 
and if I hadn’t seen you, I’d have known 
you were doing it. You always do it. If 
there’s only one beautiful baby in the 
house, you pick her out. At your age, too! 
Well, I simply won’t stand it. I’m not 
called on to. God knows, Julius, I’ve 
tried hard. God knows I could have dou- 
ble-timed you; but did I?” 

She paused dramatically. Lollie Watts 
had undoubted histrionic ability. 

Julius’s drawling answer infuriated her. 
It was an answer that only a husband could 
give: 

“ Maybe I better éry to help hook you 
into that dress.” 

“Oh, I’m fat, am I? I’m too fat— 
that’s what you mean. Don’t deny it!” 

Julius didn’t deny it, and from under 
the dressing table Missis moaned. She dis- 
liked combat. She rolled a wary eye at 
Mister and snuggled her nose into her paw. 

“Poor Missis, she can’t bear for me to 
be unhappy! Can you, Missis?” Lollie 
groaned. “ As for me, Julius, if you think 
for one instant that you can put over an 
act without me, fat and old and ugly as 
I am, according to you, why, you have 
only to say the word. That would leave 
you free—free to have your red-haired 
sweeties. Let me warn you, Julius—a tem- 
per goes with red hair. No red-headed 
woman would put up with what I have. 
As for the act, well, all I got to say is, God 
help you, that’s all! If you think—” 
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“ T don’t have a chance to think,” Julius 
broke in bitterly. ‘“ Only, for crying out 
loud, Lollie, can the song at twilight and 
get dressed! We got to get a room some- 
where in this burg—a room where they’ll 
leave two great big Roossian wolfhounds 
sign the register.” 

Lollie flung on her hat and flung herself 
out through the door. Mister and Missis 
rose with stately dignity and followed her. 
Julius stumbled over Missis, who was de- 
termined to be first out at any cost. He 
spoke fluently for the first time. 

“That’s right!” murmured Lollie, as 
they descended the winding iron stairs to 
the stage door. “ That’s right—hurt Mis- 
sis’s feelings! Swear at her! Swear at 
me! My only friend—a dog!” Her 
voice broke. “ And—if we have to spend 
a night in the park, don’t blame me. Who 
made us miss the train? Who just had to 
stop and buy some cigarettes because such 
a lovely, sweet, bee-utiful girl was selling 
them? I wonder she’d sell them to you, 
hanging over the counter and acting like 
a minor!” 

“Come on, come on!” said Julius. 

Lollie tucked her hand companionably 


through his arm and trotted beside him, 
her short, fat legs doing double time to his 


long strides. Mister and Missis stalked 
ahead of them, huge creatures, beautiful 
in the evening light. Their act was just 
beginning. They were about to shake 
hands with a desk clerk in order to get into 
the Alhambra Hotel. 


III 


MISTER and Missis were used to riding 
in baggage cars. They were out of place 
in hotels, but they always slept in them. 
They had a way of getting in. 

“Oh, you won’t be bothered with these 
dogs,” Julius would say to the room clerk. 
“These dogs are just like you and me. 
Say, they’re human, they are. Here, Mis- 
ter, come and shake hands with the nice 
man!” 

At this point Mister would come slowly 
forward, his tail wagging gently. He would 
raise a slender, languid paw to be shaken, 
and would put back his ears to be patted. 

Then Missis, who was not above being 
jealous of attention bestowed on her mate, 
would push her way in. Sometimes she 
shook hands. Sometimes, if the clerk were 
especially friendly, she would put her paws 
on his chest and moistly salute his chin 
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with her pink tongue; and Julius would 
sign the register. 

The room clerk at the Alhambra leaned 
forward in alarm when the Love Birds of 
Vaudeville came in. She was a slender and 
devastating blonde, permanently waved, 
glassily manicured. She had round, blank 
eyes, and they were black. 

Lollie eyed her sharply as they entered. 
Lollie was a real blonde, and she distrusted 
amateurs in any line. 

“You can’t bring those dogs in here,” 
the clerk called inhospitably as the Watts 
family crossed the lobby. 

Julius straightened his necktie. Peroxide 
or no, she was pretty, and they had to have 
aroom. He must exercise his charm. 

He crossed to the desk and leaned con- 
fidentially across it. Lollie regarded him 
with undying suspicion. 

‘“‘Oh, come on, now, sister,” he urged 
amiably. “ These dogs are just like you 
and me.” 

“They aren’t like me,” the blonde re- 
torted shrilly. “Speak for yourself. I 
don’t like dogs.” 

“Oh, come on, now—shake hands with 
Mister. Come on, Mister, shake hands 
with the nice lady.” 

Mister was unenthusiastic. He did not 
care for the blond person behind the coun- 
ter, but orders were orders. He strolled 
forward, gently wagging his tail. 

The nice lady shrieked and sprang back. 
Mister might have been a wolf, baring his 
fangs, instead of the smiling, gentle beast 
he was. He stopped, aggrieved. 

Julius’s feet ached. He suddenly felt 
that his life with Lollie was wearing on 
him. This tearing over the country, quar- 
reling in dressing rooms from Frisco to 
New York, hadn’t tired him when he was 
in his twenties; but now he felt that if he 
could not get a room in this hotel he would 
die in the lobby. 

He spoke sharply to Mister. 

“ Down!” he said. Then, leaning over 
the desk, he favored the nice lady with his 
sweetest smile. ‘“ Look here,” he told her. 
“ That dog won’t hurt you. I wouldn’t let 
him near you if you don’t like dogs; but 
say, even if you don’t like dogs, how about 
—me?” 

He had lowered his voice, but Lollie was 
guided by her instincts. 

“Come on, darling,” she said threaten- 
ingly. “There are other hotels in this 
town.” 
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The blonde pushed back her marcel with 
a beringed hand. Her blank stare swept 
over the group—over Mister and Missis; 
over Lollie, slightly flushed and exhausted, 
but willing to move on; over Julius in his 
belted gray overcoat, his spats, his Prince 
of Wales hat; on his persuasive, admiring 
smile. 

“Sign here,” she said suddenly. Then, 
in a voice that made Mister and Missis 
jump, she shrieked: “ Front!” 

A bell boy gathered up the Love Birds’ 
bags. 

With a last, lingering look into the 
blonde’s black eyes, Julius followed Lollie 
and Mister and Missis to the elevator. 

He was aware of the set of his wife’s 
shoulders as he got into the car. Lollie 
was seething, and he knew it. He was in 
for a bad half hour. Darned shame that 
an attractive man couldn’t even be nice to 
a pretty girl. Ought to be thankful he got 
her into this hotel! Ought to be thank- 
ful that she had some one to put over the 
act and to find their half-weekly homes, 
to look after Mister and Missis! By 
George, it was a darned shame! 


IV 


THE bell boy deposited the bags, snapped 
on electric lights, opened a window, and 
lingered. 

“ Anything else?” he inquired alertly. 

“Yes,” Lollie snapped. “ The air—take 
it!” . 

“ Thank you,” said the boy with a saucy 
upward inflection on the final vowels. 

Julius flushed, and followed the boy to 
the door with a manner that tried to evade 
attention. 

“ Just a second,” he muttered, and 
passed the youth a dime. 

The boy sniffed, examined the coin sus- 
piciously, and left the Love Birds alone. 

“Go on—waste the money I sweat to 
earn!” Lollie burst out bitterly. “ Just a 
sucker—that’s all you are. Anybody could 
see you were born in a hick town. Any- 
body that would let himself be stood up by 
a bell boy!” 

“Tt’s my dime as much as yours!” 

“Tf you had a dime, you knew what to 
do with it. The dimes go into the sock, 
and you know it.” 

“Oh, that damned costume shop! That’s 
just a shot in the arm. We been saving 
dimes for fifteen years, and have we got 
enough to retire and open that costume 
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business? We haven’t saved enough to 
buy the makings of one good clown suit!” 

“ And whose fault is it?” Lollie demand- 
ed shrilly. 

Julius knew what was coming. The 
Love Birds had, like most of their kind, an 
ultimate ambition. They intended to re- 
tire from vaudeville—a rotten profession, 
if you believed them—and some day to 
open a costume shop in a lively college 
town, ending their years in comfort by the 
rental of masquerades. It was an under- 
stood thing between them that every dime 
in change went into the costume-shop sav- 
ings. 

Like a weatherwise dweller in a cyclone 
belt, Julius diagnosed the change in the 
wind and made a bolt for the cyclone cel- 
lar. He snatched a towel off the rack, and, 
muttering “ Bathroom,” bolted into the 
narrow hall which led to the public cor- 
ridor. 

Lollie was not to be forestalled. She 
bolted simultaneously. They collided, 
wedged together in the little corridor. 

Lollie didn’t miss a beat. 

“Whose fault is it, I’d like to know? 
Mine, I suppose, for marrying a spineless 
bum that falls for every drug store blonde 
he lamps! God knows, mamma warned 
me!” 

“ Listen!” 
himself from 


Julius tried to disentangle 
this unsought embrace. 
“ Listen, sweetie, just for once leave the 


old lady out of it. I can stand for a lot, 
but I’m not man enough to-night to listen 
to anything about mamma.” 

“ That’s right!” Lollie wailed. “ Insult 
mamma—my own mother, as honest and 
pure & woman as ever walked! When a 
girl can’t mention her own mother’s name 
without—” 

“Oh, Lord!” 

Julius wrenched himself out of the cor- 
ridor. He hurled the wadded towel to the 
floor. He flung himself flat on the bed, and 
stared bitterly at the ceiling. As Lollie 
went on, he shifted his position just enough 
to search his vest pocket for a half smoked 
cigarette. Like many thrifty members of 
his profession, Julius saved whatever of 
a cigarette would burn again. He lighted 
a stub and composed himself to listen. 

Lollie Watts swept on with her catalogue 
of woes. They were many, and she had an 
excellent memory for details. Her husband 
nursed the abbreviated cigarette and lay 
low. He knew his matrimony. 
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“ And then the women!” With true 
dramatic instinct, Lollie had saved her cli- 
max for the curtain. “If it was a matter 
of plain infidelity, Lord knows I could may- 
be even forgive you that, for the sake of 
the dogs, but—” 

“ You darned well know it isn’t that,” 
Julius muttered, rousing slightly. 

Lollie laughed. It was a merry laugh, 
and rather nasty. 

“ Deary, do I know it? 
You? Oh, oh!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” Julius mocked. He red- 
dened and sat up. “ Well, what’s the smart 
crack? What’s so funny? Tell it, darling! 
I love nifties.” 

Lollie controlled her girlish laughter. 

“Tt ain’t the hard-boiled ones I mind, 
Julius, dear. I know you're safe, and so 
do they; but a nice sweet little girl like 
the girly downstairs behind that counter— 
well, say, it’s a shame!” 

“What you mean, a shame?” 

“Why, her pitying your age that way— 
her feeling kind of sorry for an old bird 
trying to act like he was just hatched—her 
kidding you along. Honest, Julius, it’s 
kind of pathetic, you trying to do the spring 
song that way!” 

“TIs—that—so?” Julius 
bounding off the bed, red and angry. 
—that—so?”’ 

Lollie feigned breathlessness from laugh- 
ter. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
just see yourself, Julius!” 

She stopped short. Instinct warned her 
—too late. She had overstepped a mark— 
a mark invisible to the untutored eye, per- 
haps, but a boundary just the same. Lollie 
had gone beyond what is known to every 
married man or woman as “ too far.” 

“ Julius!” she cried in terror. 

Julius said not a word. He was slipping 
into the coat he had discarded. 

“ Julius!” 

Julius picked up the Prince of Wales 
hat. His lips were set. 

Mister and Missis, huddled in a corner, 
trying to make themselves inconspicuous, 
simultaneously opened their eyes and 
cocked their ears. Was Julius going to 
take them for a walk? Two tails began to 
thump the carpet. 

“ Julius!” Lollie gasped. 

Julius, hatted and coated and carrying 
his stick, brushed past her in silent fury. 
The dogs, half roused, lay back again with 


Infidelity? 


exclaimed, 
“ Is 


If you could 
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a sigh. Julius might be going for a walk, 
but he was not taking them. 


V 


LoLiig Watts, preceded by Missis, and 
followed by a bell boy, entered her small 
single room in the Mansion House at Bel- 
lows Falls. It was midnight. She had 
traveled a hundred miles since nine o’clock, 
when her act had gone on at Parkersville. 
With a generous gesture, she tipped the bell 
boy ten cents. It made her feel more at 
home, somehow. 

“ Nice night,” she remarked. 

The boy neither argued nor disagreed. 
He disappeared, and Lollie sighed sharply. 
Her glance fell on a card stuck in the mir- 
ror frame. “ Keep smiling,” it exclaimed, 
and she bent the corners of her mouth up- 
ward. As she undressed, she began a con- 
versation with Missis. The dog said little; 
but that was unnecessary, anyway, in a 
conversation with Lollie. 

“The act certainly went over big to- 
night,” Lollie began, smiling determinedly. 
“Now, if we can stop the show in this 
town, Missis, we’ll be the berries. I guess 
Mr. Watts will be pretty surprised when 
we're headliners, eh, Missis?” 

Missis put her soft nose on Lollie’s arm 
and gazed upward with adoring eyes. 

“Well, was the poor old girl lonesome? 
Mustn’t be lonesome, Missis. Mamma’ll 
take care of you as good as any one can.” 
A pleased smirk overspread Lollie’s chub- 
by face. “I guess old, ugly, fat Lollie 
vamped her way into this hotel just as good 
as smart, handsome, clever Mr. Julius 
Watts!” 

Lollie Watts removed her dress, slipped 
into a kimono, and began the nightly cere- 
monial of cold cream and massage. She 
slapped the cream on in a businesslike 
manner, but stopped, staring into the glass. 

The past three weeks—were they real? 
Was this really Lollie Watts, for seventeen 
years Julius Watts’s partner and helpmate, 
who was billed alone as “ The Blue-Eyed 
Baby Doll”? The act had split up, and 
she had been booked in the thing she had 
done before she had met Julius. 

The act had been brought up to date. 
Lollie, gazing at herself in the glass, felt 
that there ought to be some way to bring 
an actress up to date, too. She wasn’t so 
young as she used to be, and that was a 
fact. Maybe the act wouldn’t go over. 
Maybe she would starve—she and Missis. 
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A slow tear trickled down her plump 
cheek, and she smeared it angrily into the 
cold cream. Fine thing if she started miss- 
ing Julius, after the way he had treated 
her! Probably hanging around some girl 
this very minute! She was good-looking 
still—she could have a good time, too. Yes, 
and she would have one, the first time she 
got a chance! 

After all, she had her half of the costume- 
shop money and her half of the dogs; and 
she could always go to an old ladies’ home 
—she and Missis. 

The wall phone rang, and Missis emitted 
a sharp yelp. She tried to get out of Lol- 
lie’s way, but it was difficult to do so. Lol- 
lie leaped to answer a phone these days. 
It might be— 

It wasn’t. It was the room clerk—the 
very man Lollie had vamped so charming- 
ly half an hour before, to get into the hotel. 

Lollie’s voice, at first puzzled, rose in- 
dignantly. The fresh thing! The idea! 
Asking her out to supper, when she didn’t 
even know him! 

“T’m very sorry,” she remarked with 
dignity. ‘I guess you think you have the 
wrong party.” That didn’t sound quite 


right, so she added “ Fresh!” and hung up. 

She sank miserably into the chair by the 
window, and stared out into the street. 
Suddenly she began to sob. She saw the 


street lights through blurred eyes. They 
winked and twinkled at her. Missis 
sobbed, too, in sympathy. She was a sen- 
sitive dog, and she didn’t like emotion. 
She laid her long head on her mistress’s 
lap and moaned aloud. 

Lollie put her arms around Missis’s neck 
and wept into the shaggy fur. 

“ Poor Missis!” she whispered. “ You’re 
lonesome for Mister, aren’t you?” 

Missis wagged her tail. 

“You wish you could see your mate 
again, but you’ve only got your pal,” Lol- 
lie went on, her voice quavering. 

She was lonely, too. 


VI 


“Wry, they’re gone!” Julius exclaimed 
in mock tragedy, as he projected his face 
close to the glass cage of the box office in 
the lobby of McGinnis’s Palace Theater in 
Wappinger’s Mills. “I'd swear they were 
there a second ago, too.” 

“What was there?” asked the girl be- 
hind the glass. 

She was a young thing—young com- 
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pared to Julius—but she sort of knew what 
was coming. 

“Those dimples, pretty. 
they are!” 

Julius affected to gaze with ardent de- 
light. The girl behind the glass gave him 
the benefit of the dimples just long enough 
to make the moment interesting. Then 
she asked demurely: 

“Was there somep’n I can do for you, 
Mr. Watts?” 

“Yes,” Julius demanded, unabashed. 
“Let me see ’em again, just a second. Say, 
honest, I’ve seen girlies with what they call 
dimples—what would pass for dimples 
most places— but honest, cutie, I never 
seen—” 

“ Say, whatcha think you’re doing—tak- 
ing me around the block?” 

“ But, honest, girly, listen!” 

Julius noted a glint in the eye of the girl 
behind the window. It was not the kitten- 
like glow of interested innocence, but some- 
thing warning. Julius knew when to 
change his line. 

“ What I was going to say was,” he be- 
gan, dropping his voice four notes in the 
scale and assuming the heavy, serious, big- 
brotherly manner that so often stood them 
on their heads—“ well, now, I hope you 
won’t take offense if I talk frank to you 
about it. It—it’s kind of a real interest 
with me, you might say.” 

“* What is?” 

“ This kind of instinct I got for picking 
talent. Why, say, kid, do you know Fritzi 
Scheff?” 

“Sure I do! Well, I’ve seen her, any- 
how; but I don’t seem to get you.” 

“Why, she was one just like you, girly 
—just like you, first time I bumped into 
her. I gave that little girl her start on the 
stage, you might say. Texas Guinan, too. 
You know Texas Guinan? Well, her and 
me—well, it’s this way, you see. I’ve got 
kind of an instinct for picking the talent. 
Sort of comes over me; and the first time 
I got a slant at you sitting so pretty in 
your little cage, I was sort of staggered, it 
came over me so strong. Say, honest, girl, 
didn’t you ever consider a career on the 
stage? In the profession, I mean? A girl 
with your talents—” 

“Oh, you’re kidding me!” said the box 
office girl, beginning to breathe faster. 
“ You're just taking me for a walk!” 

“ Me?” Julius cried, the tragedy of the 
misunderstood in his voice. ‘“ Why, girly!” 


Hey, there 

















The old, reliable medicine was working, 
and Julius knew it. They always fall for 
that line about going on the stage. Julius 
was about to elaborate the picture when the 
girl interrupted with dimples and an anx- 
ious exclamation: 

“Oh, Mr. Watts, I forgot about your 
letter!” 

“Letter!” Julius cried, all thought of 
dimples dismissed from his mind. 
“ Where?” 

The girl looked over a rack in the little 
cubicle and found an envelope bearing the 
imprint of the Alhambra Hotel, Bellows 
Falls. Julius snatched it from her hand 
almost rudely. His hand was trembling as 
he turned from the wicket. 

“Mr. Watts, about that — about what 
you were speaking of,” the box office girl 
began sweetly and a little anxiously. “ Say, 
honest, you don’t really think a kid like 
me—”’ 

Julius was gone, unheeding. The box 
Office girl sighed, then tossed her head. 

“ Just taking me for a walk,” she mur- 
mured drearily. “I knew it!” 

Lollie had written: 


Dear Mr. Warts: 

No doubt you will be surprised to hear from 
one who has gone out of your life forever. I am 
intruding on your time not on my own account, 
because the act is knocking them off their seats, 
and judging by the local house reports next winter 
will see the blue-eyed baby doll booked solid for 
Keith time, with maybe three months in the big 
town and my name in lights. I am taking up my 
pen on account Missis. Julius, that dog is more 
human than you or I, and I can’t bear to see her 
suffer any more than if she was my own baby. 
Missis is pining for Mister’s company, and the 
least we can do, circumstances being what they 
are, is you should have a photograph taken of 
Mister and send same to me for her to keep. 
Thank God I can do everything else I should by 
that dog, but this thing, Julius, I am begging you 
to do. 

Hoping to hear favorably in regards to this 
request, I am, 
Your wife, 

Lottie. 


Address Odeon Theater, River City, Mo. 


After a preliminary frown at the formal 
salutation, Julius read the letter through. 
He stopped in the dark alley outside the 
stage door to blow his nose violently. 

Julius was opening the bill that after- 
noon. It wasn’t a spot he would have 
chosen, being a vaudevillian in his right 
mind; but the lukewarm popularity of his 
single as “Julius Watts, the Roving 
Romeo,” had one advantage. It gave him 
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ample time to get off his make-up, dart 
around to a finished-while-you-wait pho- 
tographer’s with Mister, and emerge not 
long after intently regarding a portrait card 
of himself and the dog. 

Mister looked natural enough, but Julius 
was somewhat shocked at his own likeness, 
and studied it intently. Were those graven 
lines and crow’s-feet really in his face? 

“It’s those damned mercury lights,” he 
decided. ‘“ They blind a man.” 

With the portrait Julius inclosed a note, 
which addressed Lollie as “ My dear Mrs. 
Watts,” and went on to relate: 


As regards Mister’s health, I am forced to in- 
form you Mister ain’t none too full of pep these 
days. Being but a dog, and without the intelli- 
gence of his betters, Mister kind of pines for 
Missis, and I suggest you should forward by return 
mail a print of Missis’s paw, so as the animal 
might be comforted. 


Then Julius was inspired to add a post- 
script: 


The single is a riot. What the customers needed 
was a change, Lollie, and anyhow a man has a 
certain appeal that stands them on their heads, 
no denying. I am inclosing two press notices 
regarding how me and Mister are standing them 
up, and would appreciate your returning same 
when finished. And another thing—as regards 
my winter booking, I am now working out an 
idea that is a wow and nothing less. Roughly 
I am blocking out a act in which I come on as 
a alpine climber in Swiss costume and do some 
graceful, refined numbers. Then I get lost in a 
snowstorm, and Mister comes on to save me. 
The way I’ve got it sketched there’s either a 
sob or a tear in every minute, ending with a big 
laugh when I take the keg of hooch off Mister’s 
neck and get a comic edge on. It’s funny how 
I can make up real good gags like that, Lollie, 
but you know how it always was with me. 


Julius sighed heavily as he mailed his 
letter. He sat down to an early and lonely 
meal of corned-beef hash in a coffeepot 
restaurant, and smoked a lonely cigarette 
afterward as he hurried back to his task 
of opening the bill at the McGinnis Palace. 
He wondered drearily what it was he had 
neglected or lost, that used to stir audiences 
to shouting enthusiasm and assure him of 
star spots on any vaudeville bill in the 
country. 

The paw print made by Missis arrived 
promptly by mail two days later. Lollie 
also inclosed a note, but a brief one. She 
wrote: 

If you're honestly figuring on trying out that 
silly alpine act, for Pete’s sake get yourself a St. 


Bernard dog and ship Mister back to me. Other- 
wise they'll have to ring down on you and Mister 
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to stop a riot—and I don’t mean the kind of riot 
you expect. If you got to make yourself ridicu- 
lous, Julius, go ahead, but don’t make a fool of 
a innocent dog that was born wolfhound and must 


so remain. 
VII 


MissiIs was puzzled. Something was the 
matter with Lollie Watts, and the big dog 
watched her mistress anxiously. 

They had just arrived at the Imperial 
Hotel in River City. Five minutes after 
their arrival the hotel room looked as if a 
whirlwind had struck it. Lollie was grab- 
bing clothes out of her wardrobe trunk, 
flinging them about recklessly. None of 
them seemed to suit her. She tried on 
several hats. 

Missis was hungry. She had missed her 
lamb chops. Lollie hadn’t eaten any 
breakfast, either. The air was charged 
with excitement. Though they had only 
just registered, there would be no refresh- 
ing nap for either dog or mistress. Evi- 
dently they were going out at once. Mis- 


sis whined and pressed her nose against 
Lollie’s hand, but Lollie only giggled hys- 
terically. 

“You wait, Missis,” she said, and her 


voice trilled and fluttered. ‘“ You're going 
to see somebody you want to see. Oh, 
what I read in the Billboard this morning! 
You’re going to be happy-ee, Missis. ‘ This 
is our lucky day-ee!’” she sang. 

Missis groaned. Every line of her body 
expressed dejection. Her mind was ex- 
clusively on lamb chops, but Lollie inter- 
preted things differently. 

“You’re lonesome, aren’t you, baby?” 
she whispered. Dropping to her knees, she 
hugged Missis. ‘ Never you mind — just 
you wait. Somebody’s in town! Some- 
body’s coming to our house!” 

Again Lollie burst into song. Missis 
gave a gentle woof—the woof that asked 
for meat. Lollie was moved to momentary 
exasperation. 

“Eat? The idea! I wish you could see 
your figure right now. You eat altogether 
too many calories!” 

She pulled a bright felt hat down over 
her eyes and flicked a last touch of powder 
on her nose. With mascara and rouge she 
didn’t look her years, and she had lost ten 
odious pounds in the six weeks she had 
been separated from Julius. 

“Come on, Missis, we’re going by-by!” 
she caroled, and the two went out into the 
sunshine. 
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They strolled slowly down the main 
street of River City. It was a street of 
small shops. There seemed to be a num- 
ber of butchers in town. Before each 
butcher shop Missis stopped and sniffed 
hopefully. There were beautiful things 
hanging in the windows—sides of bacon, 
legs of mutton, pork roasts, lamb chops— 
beautiful, beautiful lamb chops! Missis 
gave vent to her hopes in a long, low whine, 
but Lollie only glanced impatiently at her. 

“Be yourself,” she remarked bitterly. 
“ There’s no keeping you fed these days. 
There’s something else in the world besides 
food!” 

Missis barked hopefully. Then she 
whined. Then she, too, became bitter. 
She gave Lollie a reproachful glance. 

Lollie paid no attention. She wasn’t 
even looking at Missis. She was looking 
down the street. Her lips were parted, her 
round eyes rounder. Her breath was com- 
ing in little gasps. She pressed one hand 
against her soft breast. 

Missis also glanced down the street. 
Half a block away, coming out of a shop, 
was Mister. 

Mister’s proud head was held high, and 
his glossy coat shone. Held carefully be- 
tween his teeth was a bundle wrapped in 
brown paper. He was carrying his dinner 
home, and Missis knew it. Hadn’t she 
often seen Mister do it before? 

Lovely, lovely meat! It wasn’t fair! 
Why should Mister have meat and she 
none? Missis was glad, in a casual way, 
to see Mister, but she was positively de- 
lighted to see the bundle. Mister always 
had been selfish about dinners, but— 

Missis sprang toward Mister with yelps 
and playful leaps. She laid hold of one 
end of the package and worried it. 

Mister paused, surprised, hurt, disgusted. 

Missis tightened her hold of the brown 
paper bundle and tugged. Mister resisted. 
He made worried noises in his throat. Mis- 
ter had enjoyed six weeks of dining by 
himself—a selfish pleasure that went far 
to make up for his loneliness for his mate. 
He was glad to see Missis, but this! 

Missis snatched at the package sudden- 
ly and got it free. Mister growled. Missis 
dropped the package and bit her mate skill- 
fully and quickly. 

Mister, like most male dogs, was a gen- 
tleman. When Missis bit him, he looked 
both embarrassed and hurt. Then, sadly, 
he turned away. 
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Missis picked up the meat and trotted 
away with her head held high, looking back 
invitingly at Lollie. Now that she had 
demonstrated women’s rights, she thought 
her mistress would be glad to go on with 
their walk. 

In the middle of this scene Julius had 
emerged from the butcher’s shop, where he 
had been waiting for change. He was a 
witness to the high-handed feminism of 
Missis. He also became aware of Lollie 
standing by, with a smile on her face. 

Lollie’s smile was really one of anxiety 
and tenderness, but to Julius it seemed 
merely the smile of one woman triumphing 
at the successful banditry of another. 

“ Grin!” Julius said bitterly, addressing 
Lollie. ‘Grin, you would! You stand by 
and leave her steal Mister’s breakfast! If 
that ain’t just like a woman!” 

Lollie flushed beneath her careful make- 
up. Her head tossed. 

“Ts that so, Mr. Julius Watts?” she said 
haughtily. ‘“ Humph!” 

As a retort it was scarcely adequate, but 
it was the best Lollie was capable of at 
the moment. She spoke sweetly to Mis- 
sis and passed on with her dog. 

“ Hell!” Julius muttered, pushing back 
the Prince of Wales hat from a heated 
brow. 

He stood bereft of speech and saw Lol- 
lie turn the corner. Once again the Wattses 
had met and separated. 

Around the corner, Lollie leaned against 
a building. Tears leaked from between 
her lashes and caused mascara to streak her 
cheeks. 

“ Missis, how could you?” she moaned. 
“How could you do it? Here we were all 
set to appeal to his finer instincts, and you 
had to gum the whole sketch!” 


VIII 


Lottie was late leaving her dressing 
room at the Odeon that night. Her act 
had not gone over so big, and she had a 
disconcerting fancy that Julius had been 
sitting back in the shadows of a stage box, 
witnessing her humiliation. She cried in 
her dressing room, and it took time to re- 
pair the telltale traces. 

As Lollie finally stepped into the corri- 
dor, she was obliged to thrust a chubby 
fist into her mouth to stop a-scream. Then 
she stiffened her back and became haughty. 

Julius Watts removed the Prince of 
Wales hat ceremoniously. 
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“I do beg your pardon, Mrs. Watts. 
I’m sorry to intrude, but might I beg a 
word with you for a moment?” 

“Why, of course, Julius,” Lollie said 
brightly, sweetly. ‘“‘ Come in?” 

“ No—let’s walk.” 

They walked. Lollie thought, with a 
pang of anxiety, that Julius’s step lagged. 
Julius looked haggard. At his age, how 
could the old fool eat ill chosen messes in 
Heaven knows what dumps, and jazz 
around all hours, and expect to keep his 
health? 

“ Lollie, it’s about Mister,” Julius burst 
out suddenly. “It’s a crime to keep them 
mutts separated. Look how sad he walks!” 

Lollie looked at Mister, beside them. 
Perhaps he did droop a little. 

“That dog’s’ breaking his heart for 
Missis,” Julius continued impressively. 
“¢ Just eating out his heart!” 

Lollie grew scornful. 

“Yeah, he acts like it. He acted like 
it this morning, fighting with Missis.” 

“ He never fought!” 

“He would ’a’ fought, in a minute.” 

The discussion promised to grow acri- 
monious. Julius made a supreme effort. 

“Honest, Lollie, he is lonely. We gotta 
do somep’n. Listen! If Mister was to 
pine away and die—” 

“Oh, no, Julius!” 

“T tell you yes. Why, I was reading a 
piece in the paper just this morning that 
said—honest, Lollie, listen! Mister won’t 
follow his routine any more. Missed his 
cue twice this week, and to-night he 
wouldn’t shake hands with a hotel clerk.” 

Lollie moaned. This was awful. 

“Oh, Julius, honest? I guess we gotta 
do somep’n.” 

“Look, Lollie—leave me bring Mister 
around to your hotel for to-night.” 

“ Julius, I don’t know as they’d stand 
for it. It’s—it’s kind of a strict hotel, and 
registering a dog at midnight—”’ 

“‘ Leave all that to me,” Julius muttered, 
his teeth clenched. ‘Leave it to me.” 

Lollie looked at him anxiously, but was 
too thrilled to remonstrate just then. 

“You can leave Mister,” she conceded; 
“but you'll have to stay in your own hotel, 
Julius.” 

The room clerk at the Imperial was 4 
woman, and a pretty woman. Lollie was 
prepared, but Julius choked at sight of her. 
He had not counted on dealing with any 
other women to-night. 
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“ Self and dog,” Julius announced. “ Be 
with Mrs. Watts the rest of the week, I 
hope.” 

He signed the register boldly. 

“Not with that dog,” the pretty clerk 
said firmly. ‘Sorry, Mr. Watts, but one 
dog to a room is bad enough. If it wasn’t 
that we were willing to do Mrs. Watts a 
special favor—” 

“Why, listen,” Julius began reasonably. 
“Say, listen! That dog’s just as human 
as you and me.” 

“No!” The girl clerk pressed her rose- 
bud lips into a firm line. She had red hair, 
also—dangerous red hair. ‘I wouldn’t do 
it if that dog was my own grandfather!” 

Lollie edged closer to her husband. She 
whispered in urgent undertone: ‘“ Vamp 
her, Julius—sheik stuff! She falls for 
that.” 

“But, my dear miss,” Julius began rea- 
soning, heedless of the warning. 

“Make it thick,” Lollie urged tensely. 
“She eats it up. Make a crack about the 
dimple in her chin, Julius!” 

Julius turned on his wife a surprised and 
reproachful look, which seemed to say: 

“ You know that sort of thing is beneath 
me, Lollie!” 

To the clerk he said firmly: 

‘““My dear young lady, let me demon- 
strate to you that this dog is just as much 
of a gentleman as myself. Here, Mister, 
shake hands with the pretty lady!” 

Mister advanced gravely and offered his 
slender, patrician paw. The red-haired girl 
smiled. 

“Tf it was just for to-night—” she weak- 
ened. 

In the elevator Lollie pressed Julius’s 
arm close to her breast. 

“ Julius,” she sighed, “ I got you wrong, 
but I ain’t afraid to say so when I find 
out.” 

“It’s only on account of the dogs, Lol- 
lie. Of course I'll go to my own hotel. 
Wouldn’t think of intruding; but leave the 
dogs have a few hours together.” 

Julius sounded noble and mournful. 

Lollie opened the door nervously, mak- 
ing talk, She snapped up the lights with 
a hasty, anxious glance, hoping that the 
room looked all right. Her voice was 
honey-sweet. 

“Missis! Here, girly! 
Julius brought you!” 

Missis stalked forward from her corner. 
Mister entered gracefully, his tail wagging. 


Look what 
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At sight of Missis he paused, as if a little 
doubtful of his welcome. Perhaps Mister 
remembered the morning; but Missis, like 
many a triumphant woman, bore no ill will 
toward the vanquished. Simultaneously 
the dogs met, sniffed, and lay down to- 
gether on the rug. Their slender bodies 
snuggled closer. Their paws extended. 
They sighed softly and were content. 

Not so with the Wattses, Julius and Lol- 
lie. Anxious to make talk, Lollie began 
brightly: 

‘““ My single certainly is a riot in this 
town, Julius. I wish you could have seen 
‘em to-night!” 

“T haven’t any kick coming myself,” 
returned Julius, smiling stiffly. ‘‘ The old 
act is always welcome, Lollie. Anyhow, 
it ain’t the stuff—it’s the personality be- 
hind it. When a man’s got charm—” 

“ Huh!” Lollie sniffed. ‘“ You'll need 
more’n charm, Julius, if you try that St. 
Bernard sketch. You in a Swiss hat with 
a dinky feather and them Swiss running 
pants!” 

Julius swelled with justified indignation. 

“Did I start it?” he demanded of no- 
body in particular. ‘‘ Was I looking for 
trouble? No, but right away I see her on 
a business matter and she has to get per- 
sonal! Well, there’s other places in this 
town.” He called sharply: “ Here, Mister!” 

Mister opened an eye, and then closed 
it sleepily. Julius was at the door, order- 
ing him to walk, but Mister didn’t want 
to walk. He moaned softly in his throat 
and snuggled closer to Missis. 

“Come on, you mutt!” Julius ordered, 
growing impatient. 

Lollie was helpful in a dignified way. 

“Yes, you’d better go, both of you. 
Here, Missis—come here!” 

Missis heard Lollie’s voice, but Missis ~ 
was Satisfied with the rug, and with Mister. 
She, too, blinked sleepily, moaned, and 
snuggled to her mate. 

Lollie stooped and got a hand in Mis- 
sis’s collar. She tugged the big dog to her 
forefeet. 

‘* Aw, listen, Lollie!”” Julius caught her 
arm. There was moisture in his eyes. 
“‘ Aw, listen—leave ’em lay!” 

“What do you mean, Julius?” 

“ Heck, they’re happy, ain’t they? Lol- 
lie, them dogs has got more sense than us. 
Look at ’em, then look at us. Listen, Lol- 
lie, I ask you—” 

Julius’s arms were outstretched. Lollie 
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came into them with a sniff and sobbed 
contentedly on Julius’s shoulder. 

Julius explained, while he patted her 
chubby shoulder. 

“It’s a sign, Lollie—it’s a sign we gotta 
stick together. It isn’t as if ’'d blown my 
half of the costume-shop money, either, 
Lollie. I got it all saved; and by living 
careful and squirreling every dime—why, 
it wouldn’t take so darned long! Aw, 
Lollie!” 


Later, over the remnant of a cigarette 
salvaged from his vest pocket savings, 
Julius pondered. 
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“We'll stand ’em on their heads, kid, 
you and me together! Only thing I’m wor- 
ried about at all is Mister forgetting his 
routine that way. Say, honest, when I 
think of crashing the gate in these hotels 
for them two hounds—” 

“ Julius,” Lollie admonished brightly, 
“be yourself! Why, the men clerks fall 
for them anyhow, they’re so pretty; and 
the girls—well, Julius, all you gotta do is 
your own stuff. Just do your stuff!” 

“ Me?” Julius exclaimed hurriedly. He 
was shocked. ‘“ Me kid any more blondes? 
Lollie, you hurt me just even thinking I 
could do a thing like that again!” 





The Mockers 


THE STORY OF AN ANCIENT HILL FORTRESS IN THE INDIAN 
JUNGLE, AND OF BUNDER, THE YOUNG LANGUR 
APE WHO LEARNED THE WAYS OF MEN 


By Lieutenant Colonel Gordon Casserly 


HE old monkey sitting on the grave 
stared at the headstone, as if he were 
reading the simple words that told 
of the young hero who for a century had 
slept below: 
Here Licth the Body of 
ENSIGN CHARLES DARE 
Honovurasce East Inpia Company’s SERVICE 
Who was Killed at the Age of Sixteen Years 
At the Taking of the Fortress of Ahirgarh 
May 9, 1805” 


Another gray ape squatted on the next 
tombstone, his long tail partly hiding its 
inscription: 

PRIVATE WILLIAM BROWN 
H. M. 397TH REGIMENT 
Who Perished by the Stings of Wild Bees 
At Ahirgarh April 16, 1828 


Over the grassy mounds and crumbling 
tombs around, scores of other monkeys, sil- 
ver-haired, black-faced, white-whiskered, 
sat scratching themselves or played leap- 
frog, as if mocking the poor humans lying 
in this small cemetery of the old fortress 


that for a thousand years had crowned a 
rocky hill rising sheer out of the Central 
Indian jungle. Then, suddenly, the hairy 
troop sprang over the low walls that vainly 
guarded the sacred spot, and, bounding on 
all fours through the weed-grown inclosure 
around a small church, jostled one another 
in through its broken windows, and with 
loud hoots rioted through the deserted 
building. 

They jumped on and off the bare altar 
and chased one another over the moldering 
pews. Then, content with their desecra- 
tion, they went whooping out again and 
sprang up the tall trees shading the parade 
ground. 

Spread out below them lay the unlevel 
plateau of the hilltop, and they looked 
down on all that remained of the traces of 
the successive conquerors of India who in 
turn had held the fortress of Ahirgarh. Its 
various masters through the centuries had 
added variously to its high battlements. 
The ruins of an airy palace spoke of the 
vanished Hindu lords, the slender minarets 
and rounded dome of a mosque told of the 
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Mogul emperors, while the black mouth of 
a cavernous opening into underground dun- 
geons showed where the captives of Scind- 
hia’s tyrannous viceroys had passed forever 
from the sight of men. 

Church and graveyard and a dozen di- 
lapidated European bungalows, with crum- 
bling roofs, tattered ceiling cloths, and 
broken window frames still holding a few 
fragments of glass, were all that bore wit- 
ness to the hundred years of British do- 
minion—all save the barracks lodging fifty 
sepoys of an Indian regiment and the slat- 
ed house that sheltered a solitary English 
officer. Such was the small detachment 
now holding the fort, which fifty years be- 
fore had contained two thousand European 
and native soldiers. 

To the gray apes in the tree tops all 
these things meant nothing, yet the suc- 
cessive generations of their race in the 
Ahirgarh jungles had been greatly affected 
by the changes in the ownership of the 
stronghold. When the Hindus were lords, 
the monkeys were welcome in the fortress; 
for were they not sacred as the chosen 
children of the great god Hanuman? When 
the Mohammedan Moguls ruled, the hairy 
tribe found short shrift if they dared to 
scale the walls. Now, under the British 
flag, they were free to enter and frolic 
where they would; and, like other weak 
races, they misunderstood this toleration 
by the strong and made a nuisance of 
themselves. 

Why, with scores of miles of tree jungle 
where they could roam freely, they, like 
their ancestors, persisted in spending the 
greater part of each day inside the fortress, 
none but themselves could tell. Every- 
where throughout India these quaint, 
black-faced langur apes, wild and savage 
as they are, seem to find a fascination in 
haunting the places where men live or have 
lived. They climb into deserted hilltop 
castles, they swing through the trees bor- 
dering the roads of modern military can- 
tonments, to jeer at the wondering soldiers 
below, and they crowd the roof of some 
Hindu temple.in the very heart of a busy 
city, to mock the toilers in the noisy streets. 
It is as if their scorn of human beings 
drives them to come among the despised 
earth-dwellers and mock them openly, or 
to occupy the deserted haunts of man and 
gloat over his disappearance. 

Sitting in the branches over the parade 
ground, the apes of Ahirgarh watched the 
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small garrison being drilled by its young 
English subaltern. To all monkeys obedi- 
ence and discipline are hateful; and so 
these apes, crowding on the bending 
boughs, squabbling, jostling, biting their 
neighbors, joined in hooting the poor hu- 
mans who were so foolish as to obey au- 
thority. 

When the drill was ended, and the offi- 
cer—the only white man for two hundred 
miles around—walked away toward his 
lonely dwelling, these communists of the 
woods went along with him above his head, 
mocking the representative of established 
order with derisive shouts. 

As he neared his house, a little fox ter- 
rier, which had been watching on the ve- 
randa for his coming, jumped down and 
ran tail-waggingly through the neglected 
garden to greet him. At sight of the dog, 
the apes sprang toward it through the trees, 
and, dropping into the lowest boughs, 
screamed abuse at the little animal, which 
they regarded with special dislike. 

The dog barked furious reply. Three or 
four of the largest monkeys leaped down to 
the ground, and, hopping high on all fours, 
advanced threateningly, gibbering in anger 
and baring their sharp teeth in a vicious 
snarl. The subaltern, fearing for his little 
comrade’s life—the dog was his only com- 
panion in that lonely station—threw stones 
at them and rushed forward, shouting. 
The apes sprang up into the trees again, 
and, with the rest of the troop at their 
tails, swung away through the branches to- 
ward the great stone mosque standing near 
the fortress wall. 

There, dropping to earth, they played 
about in the stone-paved courtyard where 
Moslem soldiers, with their faces toward 
Mecca, had knelt in prayer under the Brit- 
ish flag as freely as their forefathers in 
the days of the Mohammedan rulers. In 
through the lofty, empty mosque the mon- 
keys rioted, fouling it as they had fouled 
the deserted Christian church. Then, con- 
tent with another sacrilege, they poured 
out through the arched windows and squat- 
ted in a long line on the battlements, pre- 
tending to hold serious council as to their 
movement. 

There were grizzled elders, with wrinkled 
black faces fringed with white whiskers 
that gave them a laughable likeness to old 
negroes. There were slender, graceful 
young apes, with long hair shining like sil- 
ver in the sunlight. There were mother 
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monkeys, putting protecting arms around 
quaint little puckered-faced babies a few 
days old, which clung to the maternal fur 
with tiny hands that seemed strangely hu- 
man. There were impudent, half grown 
youngsters, pinching and scratching one 
another, mocking their elders openly, and 
making farcical the pretense of a council 
where all talked and none listened, where 
fifty opinions were shrieked out together 
and forgotten by their utterers almost as 
soon as given. 
II 


Eicut hundred feet below the line of 
furry tails hanging down from the battle- 
ments lay the jungle, a sea of foliage bil- 
lowing away in green waves to bare black 
hills half sunk beneath the horizon. This 
was the forest where tigers and catlike 
panthers prowled; where sambar stags 
belled to their mates, and fussy black bears 
nosed out the wild bees’ hoard; where the 
little red dogs ran soundlessly, and the 
fiercest beasts of prey fled before them, as 
terrified as the harmless deer. 

The walls of the old fortress were built 
on the very edge of a precipice; for the 
rocky sides of the steep hill had been 
scarped by human hands, by the labor of 
tens of thousands of wretched slaves in the 
days of Moslem rule. For a hundred feet 
they fell steep and straight as a wall, and it 
seemed that nothing but a lizard could 
cling to them. 

Nevertheless, when the monkeys’ coun- 
cil ended in a free fight, as usual, the apes 
dropped from the battlements and scram- 
bled boldly down the sheer face of the 
precipice, finding almost invisible holds for 
clinging finger and toe. At the base of the 
cliff they reached the cart road that wound 
up around the hill to end, a quarter of a 
mile farther on, at the foot of a long flight 
of narrow stairs cut in the solid rock. Pass- 
ing under five old gateways, the stairway 
led up to the main entrance of the fortress. 
This was closed by massive doors of wood, 
five inches thick, studded with sharp iron 
spear points intended, in case of a siege, to 
keep off trained elephants brought to bat- 
ter a way in with their heads. 

Crossing the road, the apes plunged into 
the scrub jungle clothing the steep hillside 
and scurried down through it until they 
reached the forest below. There, by the 
leafy runways high above earth, they went 
whooping light-heartedly, swinging by hand 
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and foot, leaping from tree to tree, hooting 
like street urchins at sambar stag and hind 
feeding quietly in the undergrowth. Even 
the tiniest babies clung firmly to their 
mothers’ bodies, and, needing no paw to 
hold them, were no impediment to the 
flight. 

With the sudden noise of their crashing 
through the branches they startled the 
timid four-horned antelopes that grazed in 
the grassy glades, with twitching ears al- 
ways alert for sound of approaching 
danger. They passed in frenzied leaps over 
a pack of wild dogs resting after a night’s 
hunt. Lifting their pointed muzzles, the 
dogs sniffed the hot air, and, recognizing 
a prey out of reach, laid heads on paws 
and dozed again. 

The mockers yelled derision as they went 
on through the trees, shattering the silence 
of the jungle and sending the frightened 
birds up from the cool shade into the 
scorch of the sunshine. They rushed along 
the air trails as if their lives depended on 
their haste. Then they lingered to pluck 
leaf or berry and cram it into hungry 
pouch, and suddenly started off again aim- 
lessly in another direction. 

Presently in their path stood a tall sal 
tree bearing strange fruit, for its boughs 
bent under the weight of a mass of vul- 
tures— dozens of them, squealing and 
pecking peevishly at their neighbors. 
Again and again one would be pushed off 
its perch and would launch itself into the 
air, rising straight up high above the tree 
tops. Then, with a silken rustle of wings, 
it would swoop down toward the ground, 
only to rocket up again at the threatening 
greeting of a sleepy growl. 

Beside the mangled carcass of a sambar 
hind, his kill of the previous night, a tiger 
lay at the foot of the tree. He was a huge 
beast with the black-striped orange fur of 
his back shading into white below, a thick 
ruff of hair standing out on his neck, and 
a strangely marked mask of yellow and 
black, not so terrifying now when the bale- 
ful light of his eyes was hidden by the 
closed lids and the lips fell over his white 
fangs as the brute slept. 

Suddenly, with a din that might awaken 
the dead, pandemonium broke loose above 
his head when the apes saw him. They 
knew him as a deadly enemy, given to sur- 
prising by a swift rush heedless monkeys 
playing on the ground, or fetching down 
equally foolish ones carelessly squatting 02 
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branches within reach of a sudden spring. 
They shrieked hatred and defiance of him. 
They gibbered in anger, they gripped the 
boughs with their forepaws and shook them 
senselessly, they danced up and down in 
futile rage. They showered insults and 
abuse on the recumbent beast, which, well 
fed and drowsy, refused to pay them the 
compliment of even opening an eye to 
glance at them. 

His indifference exasperated them be- 
yond endurance. The old monkeys and 
the mothers gnashed their teeth, the young 
ones leaped down from branch to branch, 
to get nearer to him, as they screamed 
abuse. They pelted him with twigs and 
jungle fruits. Two or three, in their ex- 
citement, sprang into the tree on which 
the vultures were perching, only to be 
driven back again by the threatening 
hooked beaks, as the foul birds, fluffing up 
their feathers, pecked angrily at the in- 
truders. 

Suddenly the tiger awoke and raised his 
head; and at the steady stare of his green 
eyes unreasoning panic seized the apes. A 
mother, with her black-faced babe clutch- 
ing her long fur, took fright first. She 
turned and fled, and the whole troop 
crashed off behind her, never stopping until 
they had put a mile of forest between them 
and the tiger. 

Then they checked in their headlong 
flight, as their foolish brains forgot the rea- 
son of it. They dawdled, gossiped, and 
bickered in the tree tops, until some sud- 
den whim seized them and they set off 
again. 

A gleam of yellow in the green shadows 
of the undergrowth caught the eyes of the 
leading monkeys; and first one, then an- 
other, stopped to peer down with craning 
necks and heads cocked first on this side, 
then ‘on that. A wild chattering broke out 
as they saw, crouching under a bush, a 
beast more dreaded by their kind than even 
a tiger. 

It was a panther, its golden skin dap- 
pled with black dots grouped in circles, and 
so blending with the checkered pattern of 
sunshine and shadow under the trees that 
it was hard to see. The beast was watch- 
ing a small antelope, a chinkara buck with 
short, curved horns, which was cropping 
the grass in an open glade. Stealthily the 
spotted killer began to creep nearer and 
nearer to the unconscious prey, when sud- 
denly a chorus of mocking cries broke out 


overhead, and the startled buck, under- 
standing the timely warning, leaped away 
in high bounds. 

The baffled hunter lifted its head and 
snarled its rage up at the interfering apes. 
Rejoicing in their enemy’s disappointment, 
they answered with whoops of delight and 
mocked the hungry beast, until they tired 
of the sport and whirled away through the 
tree tops. 

They forgot the panther almost as soon 
as they lost sight of it; but it was more 
mindful of them. Slipping silently through 
the undergrowth, it followed them at a 
distance, guided by the sound of their noisy 
passage. Hours later, when the heedless 
monkeys dropped to the ground in an open 
space, to pick up the insects swarming 
among the blades of coarse grass, a slender 
yellow body flashed through the squatting 
groups, there was a shriek of agony, and 
the panther sprang off through the under- 
growth with a screaming ape in its jaws. 

To a chorus of frenzied cries the others 
scrambled wildly into the trees. In mad 
panic they flung headlong through the 
branches, and never stopped until they had 
placed a couple of miles between them and 
death. Then, with chattering teeth and 
trembling limbs, they huddled together 
high above the earth, with a vague sense 
of protection in the feel of their neighbors’ 
quaking bodies. 

When the sun was setting, they were too 
terrified to descend for their eventide drink. 
Rather than risk the awful dangers that 
lurked on the ground, they preferred to go 
thirsty to bed; and through the hot night, 
crowded thick on the topmost boughs, they 
slept fitfully, waking ever and again from 
dreadful dreams, until the welcome day- 
light came to put an end to their agony of 
fear. 

Their terror vanished with the darkness, 
and in their brainless way they even forgot 
their late companion’s dreadful death. 
They went whooping back through the tree 
tops toward the hill of Ahirgarh, climbed 
its steep cliffs, scrambled over the high 
walls, and rushed to drink in the scum- 
covered ponds of rain water on the rocky 
plateau. 

Ill 


In the night grim tragedy had swept 
over the fort, and had brushed the little 
community with its black wing. As the 
subaltern awoke to another day of work 
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and loneliness, he stretched out his hand 
mechanically to stroke his faithful little 
dog, which usually slept on his bed. It 
was not in its place; and, as he called it, 
his gray-bearded Mohammedan butler 
came pityingly to his bedside, followed by 
his young Indian soldier servant carrying 
a pathetic little object in his arms—the 
stiffened corpse of the fox terrier. 

During the night, hearing a faint rustling 
noise on the veranda, it had jumped out 
through the low window and in the dark- 
ness had pounced, not on the harmless 
lizard that it expected to find, but on a 
small and very deadly snake, a krait, whose 
venomed fang had pricked the dog’s eager 
paw. The little animal in its death agony 
had loyally refrained from awaking its 
master, and had gone out to gasp away its 
life alone under the stars. 

The subaltern had looked on dead men 
with less emotion than he felt in gazing at 
the rigid body of the faithful companion 
of his lonely life. Never again would it 


greet him with loving caress or trot hap- 
pily at his heels in his solitary walks. In 
the weary hours so hard to pass, when the 


man-killing heat of noon and afternoon 
held him prisoner in his gloomy bungalow 
—the building had been a hospital, and 
generations of fever-smitten soldiers had 
died in every chamber of it—he must sit 
alone now, with no warm little body curled 
up in his lap, no eager tongue gratefully 
licking his idly caressing hand. The boy 
—he was little more—had no comrade of 
his own race to lessen his solitude, and the 
little dog had been his only friend in his 
utter loneliness. 

The butler and the young orderly shared 
his grief, for they, too, had loved the dog. 
Together the three men laid the little ani- 
mal to rest in a corner of the neglected 
garden. As they turned silently away 
from the small grave, a jeering chorus burst 
out in the trees over their heads, and the 
grinning black faces of the ape colony 
looked down at them through the leaves, 
as if mocking their sorrow. Angrily the 
orderly picked up a stone to throw at the 
gibing crew; and the monkeys, with trium- 
phant hoots, leaped away through the 
branches. 

As they went, the subaltern looked long- 
ingly, as he had often done, at the small 
babies clinging tight to their mothers. He 
wished that he had one of them as a pet, 
to console him a little for the loss of his 
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canine companion. He said as much to 
his orderly, regretting the difficulty of cap- 
turing a wild langur. The sepoy, devoted 
to him as Indian soldiers are to their white 
officers, mentally resolved to try to get his 
master one. 

Next morning the troop of monkeys was 
playing on the ground near the mosque 
when four or five men of the garrison ap- 
proached them. Used to the constant pres- 
ence of humans, the apes paid no attention 
to the sepoys; but suddenly a shot rang 
out, and a female, seated on the grass with 
a small infant beside it, gave a cry of pain 
and collapsed on the ground. 

There was an instant wild commotion, 
and the monkeys, scattering, fled in all di- 
rections, while the baby crept affrightedly 
to its mother. With a supreme last effort 
of maternal love she staggered up, seized 
it, and flung it to a big male ape, which, 
even in his panic, stopped, caught the lit- 
tle one in his arms, and bounded away 
with it. He had reached the fortress wall 
and sprung up on top of it, when the 
orderly, furious at this unexpected inter- 
vention, fired again and shot him. 

Even as he fell, the dying ape, true to 
the animal’s unselfish instinct to protect 
the young of its race, threw the baby down 
on the far side of the wall, where it clung 
in terror to the edge of the precipice, which 
here fell sheer two hundred feet to the 
winding road below. The sepoys clam- 
bered up the wall, and the orderly was 
starting to lower himself to secure his prize, 
when the terrified infant, trying to climb 
down the cliff, slipped, slid, and fell. Down 
the steep face of the rock it went, its tiny 
fingers clutching desperately at every crack 
and crevice, until its fall was arrested by a 
projecting knob about a hundred feet 
down. 

Unable to follow, as there was no foot- 
hold for a man, the sepoy sent one of his 
comrades for a rope. When it arrived, he 
tied it about his body and made his com- 
panions lower him, kicking and spinning 
round and round, down the precipice. The 
line proved too short to bring him within 
reach of the baby ape, which, however, was 
so panic-stricken by his near approach that 
it let go its hold of the rock, and, grabbing 
vainly at every projection on the cliff face, 
fell, scratched and bruised, but without any 
serious injury, into the arms of another 
sepoy who had been sent along the road 
to cut off its escape. 
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The frightened little animal bit its cap- 
tor’s hand twice in its frantic struggles to 
escape; but the man, whipping off his pug- 
gree—the nine-foot strip of cloth wound 
about his head as a turban—wrapped the 
infant up in a squealing, struggling bundle 
and brought it in triumph back to the fort. 

An hour later the subaltern, lying in a 
long chair and reading a three-days-old 
Bombay newspaper, was astonished by the 
appearance of his smiling orderly, carrying 
the silver-haired baby, already almost re- 
signed to its fate as it nibbled approvingly 
at a banana. Before the day was out, Bun- 
der, as it was promptly named—the word 
means “ monkey ”—contentedly buried its 
black muzzle in a novel delicacy, bread and 
sweetened milk in a bowl held by its new 
master, who never learned at what cost in 
simian life his new pet had been acquired. 

In a couple of days the little creature 
seemed to have forgotten its former free 
existence, and had settled down happily to 
the new life, in which the restraint of a belt 
and light chain was amply compensated 
by overfeeding and universal petting. For- 
gotten the dizzy swoops through the air, 
the headlong leaps across the fearsome 
voids between tree and tree, the mad flights 
at dawn, and the lazy siestas in shadowed, 
leafy bowers at hot noon. 

Bunder nestled as confidingly against 
the subaltern’s shoulder as ever it had 
against its mother’s breast. Its tiny fin- 
gers, so humanlike with their knuckles and 
miniature nails, closed around his thumb 
or explored his hair and mustache for non- 
existent parasites as boldly as they had 
searched the maternal fur in the monkeys’ 
ceaseless hunt for small game. It clung 
tightly to him as he carried it. Whenever 
he sat down to read in an easy-chair, it 
would climb on his shoulder, and, cuddling 
close to his cheek, would settle contentedly 
to sleep. 

It speedily developed a strong affection 
for the young Englishman, and was un- 
happy if they were not together. When- 
ever he belted on his sword and took down 
his helmet, Bunder knew that this meant 
@ separation, and began to whimper as 
plaintively as a child. Not all the atten- 
tions of the butler and the orderly, who 
vied with each other in spoiling it, could 
console the little animal for its master’s ab- 
sence; and every time that he reéntered the 
bungalow, its unfeigned joy at his return 
was touching. 
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At first Bunder was usually tethered to 
a pillar of the veranda; but its late asso- 
ciates soon discovered it there, and, crowd- 
ing into the big trees around the house, 
they shrieked abuse at the unfortunate 
baby and taunted it with treason to its own 
race. Bewildered, distressed, and fright- 
ened, the wee monkey puckered up its lit- 
tle mouth and uttered piteous cries, until 
its owner, realizing the situation, took it 
inside. 

The same thing happened every time 
that the other apes could contrive to catch 
a glimpse of the prisoner; to do which they 
haunted the neighborhood of the bungalow 
and perched on its roof in noisy groups. 
It became necessary to keep Bunder a pris- 
oner in the house during the hours in which 
they frequented the fort. 


IV 


WitH the coming of the rainy season in 
the last days of June, the langurs deserted 
Ahirgarh—just when, to more sensible ani- 
mals, it would seem to offer its greatest at- 
traction as a residence in the dry shelter 
that its empty buildings would provide 
against the drenching downpours of the 
monsoon. With their usual foolishness, 
the apes preferred to pass the wet months 
crouching miserably in the dripping trees, 
with damp fur plastered to their steaming 
bodies. 

When the sun shone once more, and the 
black rain clouds had blown away to their 
final shattering against the Himalayan 
mountains far to the northward, the lan- 
gurs returned. They found a half grown, 
impertinent Bunder, indifferent to their 
taunts and ready to jeer back at them and 
answer their most malicious insults with 
worse ones. His new friends were prefer- 
able to him now; he seemed to identify 
himself completely with men, and to de- 
spise the monkey tribe. 

He would walk through the fort, holding 
his owner’s hand and hopping along awk- 
wardly on his hind legs, or loping ahead 
on all fours at the full length of his chain; 
and whenever he saw the apes grimacing 
at him from the trees or on the ground, he 
had to be held back forcibly to prevent him 
rushing forward to fight them. He was a 
great favorite with the sepoys of the gar- 
rison, and gravely returned their salutes by 
raising a hairy paw to his forehead in imi- 
tation of his master. They used to make 
him ill by stuffing him with sugary native 
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sweetmeats whenever the subaltern came 
to inspect the barracks and left him fas- 
tened up outside. 

The autumn and the pleasant winter of 
India, with its sunny days and bracingly 
cold nights, brought him in their passage 
growth and strength. With the spring 
came the mating time; and even among his 
human friends Bunder heard the call. He 
became restless, moody, unhappy. He re- 
fused food, and answered the voices of the 
apes with.sad, crooning cries. As they 
plunged through the branches or gamboled 
on the ground, his eyes followed them wist- 
fully. Standing up, he strained at his 
chain and held out his arms appealingly 
toward them. 

The young officer sorrowfully realized 
that nature was too strong a rival, one that 
would not be gainsaid. He had grown very 
fond of Bunder—too fond to see him suf- 
fer. He was tempted to set him free, al- 
though he knew that he would feel the loss 
of his pet. 

At first he was restrained by fear of the 
reception that Bunder might meet with 
from his wild kindred. However, the young 
ape was well grown and powerful, and able 
to hold his own; so one morning, when the 
hairy troop rioted around the bungalow, 
and the captive, tugging at his chain, cried 
out to them piteously, the subaltern steeled 
his resolution, and, unfastening the strap 
about the monkey’s waist, pushed him to- 
ward the others. 

For a moment Bunder stood amazed. 
Then, understanding that he was free, he 
sprang off in swift bounds to join his kin, 
while his master anxiously watched their 
reception of him. 

Many of the langurs were on the ground. 
As Bunder came toward them on all fours, 
they drew together and faced him defiant- 
ly, the males showing their teeth in a 
threatening snarl. Undismayed, he dashed 
right into the thick of them. There was 
straightway a rough-and-tumble fight; and 
for a moment the anxious watcher could 
distinguish nothing but an agitated heap 
of hairy bodies, snapping jaws, and scratch- 
ing paws. 

Suddenly the mass was rent apart, and 
Bunder appeared. Dragging out the big- 
gest black-faced bully of the crew, he bit, 
clawed, and battered him until the beaten 
braggart squealed for mercy and, breaking 
loose, fled in shameful defeat. Then the 
victor, ignoring the other males, who drew 
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aside like cowards as he approached, se- 
lected a damsel to his taste and paid bold 
court to her. When, coyly repulsing him, 
she retreated bashfully into a tree, he fol- 
lowed her with a conquering air; and that 
was the last the watcher saw of him. 


Next day the langurs deserted the fort, 
and not until the end of the rains did they 
return to it. First over the wall, of all the 
troop, was Bunder; and, no doubt sighing 
for bachelor freedom again, he made 
straight for the bungalow in which his 
youth had been spent. 

The house was shut up, and had a 
mournful and deserted look. The returned 
prodigal sprang upon the veranda, and, 
standing up against the door, beat on it 
with his paws. When it remained inhos- 
pitably closed, he shook it in rage; but no 
one came to open it. 

Bunder looked around in bewilderment. 
His kindred, grouped in the trees of the 
garden, were watching him. They, too, 
seemed awed by the want of life, the un- 
usual silence, around them. No soldiers 
moved about the fort, no bugles sounded, 
no loud-shouted words of command re- 
echoed from the walls. The apes seemed to 
be the only living creatures in Ahirgarh. 

They were. During their absence some 
high official at army headquarters in Simla 
had at last realized the folly of guarding 
an old fortress that had outlived its useful- 
ness long years ago. The detachment had 
been withdrawn; and the subaltern and 
his sepoys were back again with their regi- 
ment in one of the biggest cantonments of 
India. 

Bunder was ignorant of this. He only 
knew that the door of his old home was 
cruelly shut against him, that the master 
whom he had loved and deserted was not 
there to take him in his arms and caress 
him forgivingly. The heartbroken monkey 
laid his head against the unresponsive 
wood and wailed like a lost child. 

Then from the black-faced crew grinning 
at him in the tree tops broke out the old 
mocking chorus. Bunder sprang up, chat- 
tering with anger, and bounded furiously 
toward the scoffers; but suddenly he 
stopped, his mood changed. He looked 
about him stupidly, the memory of his 
former life slipping from him. Then he 
leaped into the nearest tree, and, once more 
one with his kith and kin, he mocked loud- 
est of them all. 
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HONOLULU IS A SUNNY CITY, SO EVERYBODY THERE NATU- 
RALLY WELCOMES AN ICEMAN AS A NICE MAN 


By Bob 


OM CARTER was a connoisseur of 
kitchens and ice boxes; particularly 
ice boxes. He knew by the size and 
style of this important fixture, just about 
where the family stood on the social ladder. 

He could always tell where the parties 
had been held the night before, and 
whether the participants had preferred 
theirs straight or in cocktails. He knew 
which household was prosperous, and which 
was not, and could almost tell their respec- 
tive religions. In other words, Tom was 
the iceman. 

Necessity, rather than choice, had placed 
him in such a position. He found it more 
profitable, however, than selling any num- 
ber of things on commission, and then, too, 
there were other advantages. 

Honolulu demanded its ice before the 
tropic sun had a chance to melt it, which 
meant that Tom had only to change from 
his evening clothes to overalls, and he then 
was ready for work. By the time the city’s 
masters of industry were dashing out the 
front door, bound for the office, Tom was 
all through at the back doors, and bound 
for home. 

This gave him the afternoon to strut 
about Waikiki Beach and complain of the 
meager allowances on which some fathers 
expected their sons to exist. This apparent 
leisure was also of considerable assistance 
in establishing his position socially. His 
acquaintances were of the best, and the in- 
vitations to tea, dine, and dance were plen- 
tiful, for, as Tom often assured himself, he 
had not always been an iceman. 

To say that there was anything merce- 
nary in his social activities would not be 
just. There was more than one charming 
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daughter whose financial standing quite 
amazed Tom, without tempting him. 

Most of these young ladies had nothing 
whatever to do with their afternoons but 
enjoy them, and, although he assisted ad- 
mirably at this, young Mr. Carter’s atten- 
tions went no further. He was having too 
wonderful a time with all the fair ones to 
concentrate on any certain one. 

This state of affairs, however, was very 
much out of the ordinary, especially in Ha- 
waii. Tom was playing with fire and did 
not know it. 

The first tingling sense of warmth he ex- 
perienced came one day as he lay sunning 
himself on the sand. A dark-skinned beach 
boy struggled past with a new surf board, 
and the next moment the hem of a bath 
robe flicked a grain of sand in Tom’s eye. 

He blinked frantically, and sat up in 
time to see the boy slap the board down 
on the water for its fair owner. She thanked 
him graciously, waded out a short distance, 
and, taking her position on the board, pad- 
dled away toward the booming surf. 

Tom watched her, entranced. It had all 
happened so suddenly he was never able 
to explain the phenomenon, but, neverthe- 
less, the lady had left him captivated. From 
the green-and-white bathing cap, a charm- 
ing match for her snug-fitting suit, to the 
dainty, white canvas bathing shoes, she 
was perfect; slender enough to be almost 
boyish, and yet feminine enough to send 
Tom’s heart fluttering about within him. 

He gazed after her until he could see lit- 
tle more than a green speck against the 
water. Even then he would have continued 
to stare but for the loud laugh of a beach 
boy. A half dozen of them had gathered 
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on the scene to stare and grin at Tom’s 
expense; they knew the effect that young 
lady had on young gentlemen. 

The hostess of a very delightful party, 
that evening, found Tom nearly impossible. 
He refused to become enthusiastic over 
anything. She tried her most charming 
feminine guest on him, but the result was 
discouraging. The young man was there 
in flesh only; his soul was seeking a green- 
clad ocean nymph. 

“ What’s the trouble, Tommy?” the girl 
inquired in desperation. ‘You look so 
worried. Has anything happened?”’ 

“ Er—yes,” he stammered. “I haven’t 
heard from father yet this month. I’m 
afraid maybe something has happened to 
him.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry. His letter might 
have missed the boat.” 

“ Yes, it might be that,” he agreed. And 
then, thinking to create conversation, Tom 
spoke flatteringly of green as a color for 
anything from bathing suits to evening 
gowns. 

The young lady glanced at her own 
dress, which was shell pink, and turned 
away in disgust. Tom, however, was not 
concerned; his thoughts had again taken 
wing. 

II 


THE days dragged along from one after- 
noon to another, but no more visions in 


green came to enjoy the surf. Tom pa- 
trolled the beach until tourists thought him 
a life guard—but all in vain. 

He surveyed each clothesline through the 
dim, gray dawn for an emerald bathing 
suit. Emerald, he decided, was more fit- 
ting than green. However, those he saw 
on the line were a tame red or a funereal 
black. 

The ice grew colder and the task of ped- 
dling it more obnoxious; still, the yawning 
boxes had to be filled. They seemed more 
like furnaces from the amount they con- 
sumed. An iceman whose allowance was 
really a myth had but little choice, and 
then, too, the freedom of his afternoons 
had to be considered. 

Conditions quickly deteriorated to such 
a state that former admirers agreed that 
Tom Carter was dull, and fickle hostesses 
were crossing him off their lists, when sud- 
denly the ocean nymph appeared again. 

After that, Tom cared not whether they 
dropped him or not. She had stepped to 
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the water’s edge, followed by the obliging 
beach boy as before, removed a striking 
black-and-white bath robe, and revealed 
the green bathing suit. 

Tom would have given anything at that 
moment to become a beach boy. The lady 
played about in the shallow water for a few 
moments, then, taking her place on the 
surf board, once more paddled out to ride 
the crests of the incoming waves. 

The surf on this particular day was un- 
usually rough, and the riders were scarce. 
Even Tom, who was somewhat skilled at 
the art, had decided that it was prudent 
to remain on shore. 

The green bathing suit, nevertheless, 
continued to disappear in the direction of 
the coral reef. If anything went wrong, 
Tom decided, she would be in danger of 
drowning, but he pictured himself, in such 
an emergency, swimming to the rescue at 
a speed that would shame the far-famed 
Kanakas. 

The opportunity that now presented it- 
self was the very thing Tom had waited 
for so patiently. Now that it had come, 
he knew exactly what to do. Taking his 
own board from the rack, he slapped it 
down on the water, and shot out toward 
the reef, propelling himself with a powerful 
stroke. Surfing, and wrestling with twenty- 
pound chunks of ice, had developed a fine 
pair of shoulders on Mr. Thomas Carter, 
and he was no mean figure as he shot 
through the water. 

He caught sight of a green flash from 
time to time, as the girl arose with the 
crest of a wave. Unabashed, he headed 
directly toward her. There was no reason 
to be concerned over her safety, apparent- 
ly, for the bigger the waves, and the swiit- 
er they raced toward the shore, the better 
she rode them. 

Tom was forced to ride them, too, or 
change his well laid plans. Had any one 
asked him what he was doing out that par- 
ticular afternoon, he would probably have 
lied about it. Deliberately to attempt to 
make a girl’s acquaintance was one thing, 
but to admit it would be entirely different. 

For nearly an hour the two surf riders 
caught the incoming waves and were car- 
ried swiftly along, apparently unaware of 
each other’s presence. Then, quite unex- 
pectedly, one capricious wave, with more 
speed and heft than the others, brought 
them side by side. 

The top of a charging breaker is no place 
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from which to return a distracting smile, 
and Tom should have known better. He 
was not thinking of this fact, however, and 
the result was disastrous. 

Out shot the board from under him, and 
he went sprawling into the depths. When 
he arose to the surface, still carried along 
by the force of the water, he was just in 
time to flounder under the big board as it 
dropped. There was an awful whack, and 
Tom disappeared again. 

When next he opened his eyes he was 
floating on his back, his head on some one’s 
shoulder, and an arm across his chest. 
From the corner of his eye he caught the 
faintest glimpse of green, startlingly close. 
He all but lost consciousness again. 

“ Oh, I’m so glad you are all right!” the 
girl exclaimed. “I’m nearly exhausted. 
Can you climb onto your board while I 
find mine?” 

““ Yes—I—think—so!” Tom _ sputtered, 
and, reluctant to make the change, he slid 
from her grasp onto the board. 

He inwardly cursed himself for messing 
things up. The lady’s acquaintance had 
been made; that much of his plan had suc- 
ceeded, but the rest of it was all wrong. 

The rescuer succeeded in reaching her 
board, and paddled back to where Tom 
rode in a sitting posture, feeling gingerly 
the bump on the top of his head. 

“Are you all right now?” she asked. 
“Can you make it in, or had I better go 
with you?” 

Tom was stumped. By all means, if he 
went ashore, she must accompany him, but 
he couldn’t bear to humiliate himself in 
order to put it over. Pity, he knew, had 
something to do with love. Admiration 
did, too, but there was nothing admirable 
in the clumsy stunt he had just pulled. 
That left pity to see him through. 

“ Guess you’d better come with me,” he 
replied. ‘I must have taken on about 
five gallons, and with that bump on the 
head I’ve had about all the surfing I want 
this afternoon.” 

“ My, that was awful!” she said sympa- 
thetically. “I had visions of your drown- 
ing. It’s pretty rough water, anyway. I 
think we had better go ashore now.” 

Tom thought so, too, but proceeded as 
slowly as he dared. “ I—I don’t know how 
to—to thank you,” he stammered. ‘“ The 
sharks would be arguing over my future by 
this time if you hadn’t pulled me out.” 

“Don’t thank me, please; the tables 
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might have been turned, and in that case 
I know you would have done the same for 
me.” 

“Yes,” Tom assured her, “ of course I 
would, but that isn’t the way it happened, 
and it puts me in an awful light. I can’t 
do anything but just tell you I am thank- 
ful, send a bunch of flowers, or something, 
and that ends it.” 

“Goodness, what more could you have 
done if it had been the other way around?” 

“Oh, I might have called to see if you 
were recovering from the shock; your 
father would probably have thanked me, 
and—and lots of things.” 

“It wouldn’t be just the proper thing 
for me to call and inquire after you,” the 
girl pointed out smilingly; “‘ but you might 
drop by, say, this evening, and I'll keep 
watch over you that way.” 

“ May I?” he demanded. 
really mean it?” 

“ Why, yes, I'll be delighted.” 


III 


THAT evening Tom searched for a new 
address by way of the front door instead 
of the alley. He was not the least embar- 
rassed, but did catch himself wondering if 
the whole thing were not a dream. 

The residence, when he finally located 
it, proved to be a very impressive one. 
Something told him he had been there be- 
fore. One glance at the back door would 
have been enough to set him right, but he 
didn’t dare risk it. 

A Japanese servant admitted him, and 
Irene greeted him in the hall—that much 
of the girl’s name he remembered, but the 
rest had slipped his memory. An elderly 
man in the adjoining room coughed loudly 
and peered at him over the evening paper. 
There was no misunderstanding his mean- 
ing. 

“‘ Father,” the girl introduced him, “ this 
is Mr. Thomas Carter.” 

“Thomas what?” the father asked. 

“ Carter,” Tom assured him. 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Carter—glad 
to know you.” The old gentleman offered 
his hand. “Sit down. Sit down.” 

Mr. Thomas Carter obeyed. 

“So you’re the fellow my daughter 
pulled out of the surf to-day?” 

Tom winced. “ Yes, I have her to thank 
for being here this evening.” 

“Well, if she doesn’t quit hanging 
around that beach, somebody ’ll be pulling 
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her out one of these days. How long have 
you been in Honolulu, Mr. Carter?” 

“Not very long,” Tom _ confessed. 
“ About six months.” 

“'What’s your business?” 

“ Nothing very much,” Tom answered as 
unconcerned as he dared. “ I’ve been look- 
ing into a number of things, but there 
don’t seem to be many openings.” 

“T see! I see! Well, it’s true, there 
aren’t the opportunities now that there 
were a few years ago. You take, for in- 
stance, when I started the ice company—” 

At the word ice, Mr. Thomas Carter felt 
a sudden chill along his spine. Was this 
the big boss he was talking to, or was it 
MacPherson? That was it—that was the 
name—MacPherson. He was owner and 
manager of the opposition ice company. 

Tom made an effort to gather his wits. 
“ At least,” he mused, “if the old man 
stays on the subject of ice, I can talk in- 
telligently with him.” 

It was very important right then that 
Tom should register a good impression, so 
they talked ice while Irene nibbled choco- 
lates and fidgeted in her chair. 

As the conversation jumped from one 


phase of the business to another, Tom felt 
himself growing more confident. “ I know 
something about ice myself,” he declared, 
and, surprised at his own audacity, talked 


on. “The whole trouble with your con- 
cern is your delivery system.” 

“What?” the old gentleman exclaimed. 
“My delivery system?” 

“ Exactly,” Tom returned, with a glance 
at Irene out of the corner of his eye. 

“Young man, that delivery system has 
been taking care of our business for twenty- 
five years.” 

“ That’s just it. You haven’t kept the 
most important end of your business up 
with the rest of it.” Tom was not sure 
about it himself, but he remembered his 
own boss had said that very thing only the 
day before. 

“ Well, Mr. Carter, this is interesting.” 
MacPherson dug into the humidor for an- 
other cigar. ‘“ Maybe you can tell me what 
the trouble is.” 

Tom had not missed the old gentleman’s 
sarcasm, and wondered if he hadn’t said 
too much already. “ Well, to begin with, 
you don’t use a scoring machine, and your 
customers don’t know what it is to get a 
piece of ice the same size two days in suc- 
cession. Your checker is letting the route 
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men get away with enough shrinkage to 
put them on easy street. And white ice— 
say, Mr. MacPherson, how do you get 
away with it?” 

“T don’t get away with anything,” Mr. 
MacPherson returned curtly. ‘How do 
you come to know so much about my busi- 
ness, anyway?” 

“Well, as I said, I know something 
about the ice business, and I couldn’t help 
noticing.” 

The old Scotsman chewed his cigar and 
eyed Tom. ‘ What’s this proposition you 
are figuring on taking up?” he finally in- 
quired. 

Tom evaded the question. “Well, you 
see, I’ve been looking for something, but 
haven’t just decided what it would be.” 

“Suppose you take a job with me for 
awhile? I don’t think you know what 
you're talking about, but if you do, I’d like 
to have you show me.” 

Tom’s first impulse was to grasp the old 
gentleman’s hand, but he realized that 
would have spoiled the whole thing. “ You 
surprise me, Mr. MacPherson,” he de- 
clared, and managed to appear truthful. 
“T hardly know what to say. Suppose I 
let you know to-morrow?” 

“ All right; fine, we’ll settle it to-morrow 
evening,’ MacPherson agreed, and returned 
to his newspaper. After the young man 
and his fair rescuer had left the room, how- 
ever, he threw down the paper and pon- 
dered over what had been said. “ The 
young upstart!” the father muttered. 
“But he knows too much about the ice 
business for one of those Waikiki loafers.” 


IV 


Tom CarTER changed from evening dress 
to his morning clothes, with signs of re- 
newed interest. The day had been a com- 
plete success, regardless of how he had 
planned it. 

He tried to locate the MacPherson resi- 
dence that morning from the rear, but was 
unsuccessful. The names of all his cus- 
tomers were not familiar to him. The man 
who had broken him in on the route had 
laid particular stress on back doors, and 
not names. 

Tom decided MacPherson would not be 
a customer of his anyway—not with an ice 
plant of his own. 

The following evening Mr. Thomas Car- 
ter permitted the owner and manager of 
the City Ice Company to appoint him su- 
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perintendent of his delivery department. 
The advantages gained for Tom were nu- 
merous. 

From delivery man with one company 
to boss of the job with another was some 
jump. There were difficulties, however, for 
the jump was anything but a complete one. 
Tom was still an iceman. 

“Listen to me, young feller,” his old 
boss had declared, “ you don’t quit this job 
until you break in another man in your 

lace!” 

“T’d like to see you stop me,” Tom had 
retorted. “I’ve another job, and I’ve got 
to get to work at it.” 

“ Well, you won’t get to work at it until 
you get some bird in your place. If you 
walk out on me like you're fixin’ to do, 
I'll hunt you down and tell the fools that 
hired you what you did to me.” 

That was the end of the argument. The 
delivery boss wasn’t aware of it, but he’d 
struck the one thing that Tom feared most. 

“T’ll stay a week,” Carter attempted to 
compromise. “ You couldn’t expect me to 


do more than that.” 
“You'll stay a month,” the boss de- 
clared, “ unless you get somebody else and 


break him in.” 

From then on Tom worked eighteen 
hours out of twenty-four; spent his spare 
time with Irene, and slept when he could. 
No one cared about his early morning oc- 
cupation, and he didn’t blame anybody; 
not even the maids were up at that hour. 

The new superintending job was a fine 
one; it gave him a chance to try out all the 
efficiency stunts that had been worked on 
him. Whenever he received a bawling out 
on one job, he handed it along to some one 
on the other. A couple of drivers quit, and 
Carter had hopes that they would apply to 
the opposition for his other job, but ap- 
parently they never even considered it. 

In the dim light of dawn he passed one 
of his own men in a narrow alley, and 
thought for a moment that the game was 
up. The man merely greeted him sleepily, 
as an employee of the opposition, and 
passed on. 

To make matters worse, Carter discov- 
ered that MacPherson did not use his own 
company’s ice after all, but took it from 
his competitor under some other name. 
He used this method of checking up on 
them, and thought it a great joke to tele- 
phone a complaint of short weight. 

When the ice was white like snow, he 
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knew that he was not alone guilty of the 
offense. The bills must have hurt his Scot- 
tish conscience, but he continued to buy. 

The thing that worried Tom was the 
fact that he could not learn what name the 
old man had assumed. He tried evening 
after evening for a glimpse of the Mac- 
Pherson kitchen, but the opportunity failed 
to present itself. 

Meanwhile, no one could be found who 
wanted his undesirable position, and he 
grew desperate—almost a nervous wreck. 

Stumbling half asleep to the back porch 
of a customer, one morning, he lifted the 
lid of the ice box. Halfway up, the lid 
slipped and came down with a bang. 

The report brought Tom to his senses 
with a start; the tongs slipped from his 
hands, and twenty pounds of ice crashed 
to the floor. It was a noisy accident, but 
not as loud as it might have been, for Tom’s 
foot helped to break the fall. 

“ Ouch, my foot!” he cried. 

Consideration for the sleeping household, 
and everything else was forgotten. There 
was nothing on Tom’s mind but his foot, 
and he promptly sat down on the floor to 
remove the shoe. 


V 


A LIGHT flashed on in another part of the 
house, but he was not in the least alarmed. 
If anything, he wished whoever it was 
would hurry. The Japanese maid turned 
on another light somewhere off the kitchen, 
and then Tom looked up as three oddly 
clad persons appeared at the door. 

“What’s happened?” the man asked, 
and Tom entirely forgot his foot at the 
sound of the voice. 

“Why, Tommy Carter!” a feminine 
voice cried. “ What in the world are you 
doing here?” 

Tom, for once in his life, was without an 
explanation. 

“Tt’s Carter!” the man exclaimed. 

“Yes, Mr. MacPherson,” Tom groaned. 

“Oh, Tommy!” the girl cried. “ Your 
foot! Father, he’s hurt!” 

He was hurt, all right, and that was all 
that kept him from running. There being 
no other way out of it, he permitted them 
to help him into the living room. 

“Too bad,” the Japanese maid com- 
mented. ‘“ Good iceman, this one.” 

“ My boy, I’ll give you a raise for this!” 
MacPherson declared. “Studying the 
business from the ground up, and with my 
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competitor, too! Gad, wouldn’t they howl 
if they knew this?” 

Tom had been mentally wording his 
resignation, but at that statement he col- 
lapsed in the nearest chair. A soft hand 
pressed his own, and meanwhile his boss 
turned to the sideboard for something to 
brace him up. 

“Too bad, too bad,” the maid went on. 
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“Long time this iceman come every morn- 
ing. No make noise before—” 

“That will do, Shezu!” Irene interrupt- 
ed, and the maid understood the look she 
received. 

Tom settled back in the huge chair, with 
a happy sigh. There was a vision in green 
—it was a kimono this time — hovering 
over him. 
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A STORY OF THE FREE STATE BORDER, TELLING OF WHAT 
WAS PERHAPS THE MOST SHOCKING TRAGEDY 
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T was just exactly at twenty minutes 
past seven that my wife’s aunt came 
into the kitchen of her house in Belfast 
—but I had better go back to the begin- 

ning of the whole business. 

My wife’s aunt, Mrs. McPeake, is mar- 
ried to a fitter in the Queen’s Island ship- 
yard in Belfast, and they have a very snug 
little house in Scullen Street. About last 
October they invited the wife up to stay 
with them. While she was on the visit, 
doesn’t a letter come to Mrs. McPeake 
from her brother Sam, asking if she could 
give him a bed for the night before Belfast 
fair? Sam has a nice little farm in the 
Free State, about three miles over the bor- 
der; and he had two or three good short- 
horn bullocks that he thought he’d do bet- 
ter with if he fetched them up to Belfast. 

It was a very tight fit for the McPeakes, 
I may tell you, putting up Sam, for their 
house isn’t big; but by dint of letting the 
kitchen fire out early, and making a bed 
for the twins on the top of the range, they 
managed to fix up a corner for him. 

They were all sitting in the parlor that 
evening, talking, as well as they could for 
the noise—for Sam had bought the chil- 
dren a pennyworth of sweets, and that left 
one sweet short among them—when Joe 
McPeake lifts up the evening paper. 


OF A COUNTRY 
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“Hold on,” says he, “ till I read you a 
good one. Keep quiet, children! It’s 
about some old fellow from the County 
Meath. He bought a pair of trousers in 
Belfast, and didn’t declare them as he was 
passing through the customs; and what do 
you think they fined him? A hundred 
pounds—that’s all! What’s wrong, Sam?” 
says he to his brother-in-law. 

“Oh, my father!” says Sam, letting a 
most lamentable groan out of him. “ Didn’t 
I buy a new suit of clothes here in Belfast 
this very evening?” 

“How much did it cost you?” asks Mc- 
Peake. 

“‘ Seven pounds I paid for it,” says Sam. 
“ Aye, seven good pounds; an’ now I sup- 
pose I be to pay another pound duty!” 

“ Twenty-one shillings,” says McPeake. 
“There’s fifteen per cent duty, my boy. 
Id risk smuggling it through, if I was you.” 

“Ts it risk a fine of a hundred pounds?” 
replies Sam. “No fear of me! Damn the 
Free State!” says he, very bitter. ‘I wish 
to Heaven I had supported Carson!” 

“ T’ll tell you what you’ll do, then,” Mc- 
Peake suggests, winking at the wife—for 
the both of them knew Sam was no way 
rash. ‘“ Wear the new suit, and leave the 
one you have on you behind. It ’ll make 
me a good boiler suit.” 
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“ Boiler suit, indeed!” says Sam. “ You'll 
make no boiler suit of it! It’s a damned 
sight better nor your Sunday clothes; but 
what the devil am I to do?” 

“Pay the duty,” McPeake tells him. 
“That’s the simple way out of it.” 

“What? Is it hand over twenty-one 
shillings to them bloodsuckers? Never!” 
declares Sam. “Id pay the hundred 
pounds first! I don’t mean that,” says he; 
“but I won’t pay one shilling of duty if 
I can help it. Have none of yez any brains, 
to give me a plan?” 

Now my wee wife, Molly, has the name 
of being very lucky; but she had an unfor- 
tunate notion this time. 

“ Uncle Sam,” says she, “sure the rail- 
road runs through your farm. What’s to 
hinder you throwing the parcel into the 
field in front of the house as the train goes 
past to-morrow evening? It ‘ll be near 
dusk.” 

“T-ck, t-ck, t-ck!” says Sam, looking 
at her, all vexed. ‘To think that the duty 
has been on clothes these two years, and I 
never hit on that notion of yours before! 
I might have smuggled in as much both 
years as would have paid the rent. Well, 
it’s never too late to mend, and I’ll make 
a start with this suit. Susan,” says he, 
“ye haven’t by any chance a piece of 
strong brown paper you could wrap it up 
in? There’s little better than tissue paper 
on it now, and it might burst.” 

“ Aye, have I,” says the sister; “and a 
dirty, crumpled ould piece it is, the very 
thing for you. Ye don’t want too swanky 
a parcel in the train, in case there’d be some 
fly boys about, spotting for the customs. 
Where’s the suit?” 

“Tt’s in the hall,” Sam tells her. 

“All right,” says the sister. “Tl go 
and parcel it up now.” 

“ Better’let me do it,” McPeake puts in. 
“These children ’ll have this house down!” 

“Tl do it myself,” says she. ‘“ Maybe 
ye can use a hammer, but I never yet seen 
the man who was much use with paper 
an’ string!” 

In the middle of the job the two chil- 
dren that had only one sweet between 
them, and was sucking it turn and turn 
about, fell out, and in the tussle the young- 
est swallowed the sweet holus bolus. The 
mother had to run up the stairs hot foot, 
first to save the one child from choking, 
and then to keep the other one from mas- 
Sacring it for bolting the sweet. When 
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she came down the second time, with the 
parcel in her hand, she allowed that she 
could have made it untidier if she hadn’t 
been so flustered; but all the rest said that 
she’d made a great job of the parcel, and 
that nobody would ever dream there was a 
new suit in it. Lo 
II 


‘Motty told me, after she came home, 
that when Sam went off to the station, the 
next afternoon, you’d have thought it was 
a parcel of cotton waste he had under his 
arm. There’s no doubt at all he’d have 
passed safe through the customs if he’d let 
well alone. 

But when he got into the carriage, here 
was three or four cattle dealing men that 
he knew. As soon as the train was started, 
one of them out with a pack of cards and 
proposed a hand of nap, and Sam was 
asked if he would join in. You might be 
surprised at him doing it; but he was one 
of those smart fellows who never go three 
unless they have a nap hand, so he wasn’t 
afeared to play in any company. 

The game wasn’t right started before a 
stout little butt of a man with a blue serge 
suit on him, and a very wise expression of 
countenance, got up out of the opposite 
corner and sat himself down at Sam’s el- 
bow. Now and then, as the game went on, 
he gave Sam advice about calling, and it 
was always good advice. Twice, at his 
instigation, Sam took the top card and 
went nap, though the cold sweat was run- 
ning down his back as he did it; and he 
began to see that the little man was just 
as wise as he looked. 

Time run by, and they all began to chat 
between deals. Presently the talk came 
round to smuggling, and one and another 
began to boast how he’d got stuff through 
the customs. Sam very soon saw that it 
was an easy business, after all, and was 
inclined to be sorry he hadn’t bought an 
overcoat as well. Then some of the boys 
started to tell about how cute the customs 
people were getting, and how the Free State 
was paying its army out of customs fines 
alone; and Sam’s heart went down into his 
boots, and he wished to Heaven he had 
bought his new suit on his own side of the 
border. 

Up till now he had said nothing about 
his smuggling venture, being of a very cau- 
tious turn of mind. Besides that, he’d 
been a trifle shy of the wise-looking little 
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man; for the fellow’s blue serge suit had a 
very great look of an old uniform about it, 
and Sam misdoubted him. 

However, as the stories of people being 
caught went from bad to worse, Sam could 
hold in no longer, but told his plan for 
throwing his new suit out of the train. The 
other card players allowed that it was a 
first-class notion, but the wise-looking lit- 
tle man shook his head very weighty. 

“It was a good plan a month ago, that,” 
says he; “ but it’s no use now.” 

“ How?” they all ask, looking at him 
open-mouthed. 

“ Well,” says he, “I don’t know whether 
the customs people have wind of it yet or 
not; but I do know that every servant boy 
along the railway line within five miles of 
the border is up to it. They lie in wait 
for the trains, and some of them is going 
about swankier nor their masters, with the 
hats and overcoats and boots and suits of 
clothes they’re picking up near hand every 
night.” 

“ Do you tell me that?” says one of the 
card players. 

“T do tell you that,” replies the little 
man; “and I know. I threw as nice a 
tweed overcoat out of the train three weeks 
ago as you’d wish to see, and now my own 
first plowman has been to church these two 
Sundays wearing it. God forgive me, I 
can’t say my prayers for looking at him, 
but I daren’t say boo about it, for fear it 
would cost me the price of a ten-acre field 
in a fine.” 

“ Bless my soul!” says Sam. “ This is 
terrible altogether! I had a right to make 
my old suit do another year, so I had. 
Should I pay the duty, do you think?” says 
he, picking up his cards. 

“Take the top card and go nap on the 
double, first,” the little man tells him, look- 
ing at his hand. “In the meantime I'll be 
thinking the matter out.” 

So Sam went nap on the double—a thing 
he’d never done in his life before—and got 
it, and lifted eight shillings in one scoop. 
After that he was prepared to back the lit- 
tle man against King Solomon, and ready 
to do anything he was told, short of throw- 
ing himself out on the railway line with the 
suit on him. 

“T have it!” says the little man, as the 
cards were being dealt out again. “Go 
into the lavatory, change into the new suit, 
an’ throw the old one out instead. They 
never charge you duty on a suit you're 
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wearing. If anybody does spot your old 
suit as it falls,” he goes on in a very mat- 
ter-of-fact tone, “ they’ll hardly bother to 
pick it up. Hurry, though,” says he, pay- 
ing no attention to the look Sam gave him. 
“You’ve only one more station to go.” 

But Sam had seen the deal by now, 
and here didn’t he hold the ace, king, 
and queen of hearts, and a small one? He 
held up the cards to the little man, and 
his hand was trembling. 

“ Have I time?” says he. “ It’s a sure 
four.” 

“ Blethers with your four!” says the wee 
man, near as excited. “Follow your luck 
—take the top card, and go nap again.” 

So Sam lifted the top card, and it was a 
heart. Four shillings he took this time; 
and he was so pleased about all the money 
he had won that he’d have died sooner than 
spend a penny of it on duty. 

“Holy Moses!” cries the little man, 
looking at his watch. “ You've left your- 
self bare time. Off with that old suit, and 
bundle it into a parcel! I'll throw it out 
for you, and you can put on the new suit 
at your leisure. The first house to the 
right past Ballindoyle station, you said?” 

“Yes, yes!” splutters Sam, fumbling on 
the rack for the new suit. ‘“ The field with 
the tarred wooden shed in it!” 

Off he dashes for the lavatory. 

“ Hurry!” says the little man, through 
the door. “We're not far from Ballin- 
doyle now.” 

Sam tore the old suit off him, ripped the 
paper off the new suit, and wrapped up 
the old one, as well as he could with the 
cold and the splutter he was in. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” says the little man 
outside. 

Sam opened the door and pushed the 
parcel into his arms. The little man got 
to the nearest window just in time to throw 
it out. 

That would be about twenty-one minutes 
past seven, for the Dublin train is due to 
pass Ballindoyle station at twenty past; 
and, as I told you at the beginning, it was 
just at twenty minutes past seven that my 
wife’s aunt came into the kitchen of her 
house in Belfast. She had a pair of trous- 
ers in her hand. 

“Would you believe it, Molly?” says she 
to my wife, who was sitting at the range 
fire, warming her shins. ‘“ Would you be- 
lieve it, but somehow I forgot to put in the 
trousers of Sam’s new suit!” 












The Teakwood Punt 


A STORY OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC, TELLING HOW AN OLD SHIP- 
MASTER INFLICTED ROUGH JUSTICE UPON A MALEFACTOR 


By Frank Bisson 


OST in the immensity of the South Pa- 
cific, the weather-gray Angelus lay 
with noisily slatting sails. Save for 

the second mate—a youth in his early 
twenties—and the man at the wheel, the 
old bark’s decks were deserted. 

Young Shaftesbury glanced uneasily 
around the horizon. There were sudden 
signs that the deadly five-week calm, which 
had held them more rigidly prisoned than 
any anchor could, was nearing its end. To 
the west-northwest blurred patches were 
creeping over the too familiar brassy brim 
that had been their despondent field of 
vision for so long. Even as he looked, a 
cat’s-paw brushed the surface of the waters. 

In the cabin below, the polyglot crew 
were listening to the resonant boom of old 
Captain Hicks’s voice as he intoned the 
chapter he had selected for that Sabbath’s 
reading. The long Hebrew names were not 
those of his native Devon, but they never 
halted him. If the dropping of a syllable 
made his task the easier, he dropped it. If 
the addition of one that made for euphony 
caught his vivid fancy, he added it. Lack- 
ing vocal direction from the great Jehovah, 
he held himself His viceroy. 

He paused occasionally to polish his 
steel-rimmed spectacles in his own deliber- 
ate way, and to run his eyes over his cap- 
tive congregation. Woe betide the unlucky 
wight whose attention was caught wander- 
ing! A week’s buntline stopping—a first 
voyager’s work—would be his, even if his 
beard were gray and measured a foot. 

Under pent brows he scrutinized, first, a 
Maltese cook; then, in turn, a Norwegian 
sailmaker, a Curacao boatswain, and a car- 
penter whose home port might have been 
anywhere round the Gulf of California, but 
was really Abo, in Finland. These were 
the four men who plagued him most during 


the Sabbath solemnities; but—he noticed it 
with justice, and made due allowance— 
they had, on this occasion, at least, hon- 
ored it by washing. Water served out at 
the rate of three quarts per day per man— 
for all purposes—left little room for cox- 
combry. Captain Obed was pleased. Their 
shaggy heads and beards, too, were care- 
fully brushed and held down with water 
until they almost wept. 

He announced the hymn. A sweet- 
voiced English boy—salvage that Captain 
Obed had picked up in a Limehouse gutter 
—led the singing. The seamen—whose ac- 
quaintance with the written word was very 
limited—followed him haltingly. 

Young Shaftesbury, on the poop, the sur- 
face of which had been worn into uneven- 
ness by the feet of many long-dead mari- 
ners, wished—and not impiously—that the 
service were over. Unfortunately, there was 
never any definite limit to the duration of 
Captain Hicks’s services. If he felt like 
carrying on, he carried on. 

Looking down the path of the errant 
cat’s-paw—but for its help in sharp defini- 
tion he would undoubtedly have overlooked 
it—he had seen something that had greater 
length than breadth. To this son of sea- 
men it could be naught else but wreckage, 
or a boat. Above all things respectful— 
one learned that trick easily aboard Cap- 
tain Obed’s ship—he refrained from dis- 
turbing master and crew at their weekly 
soul searching; but — but —if the wind 
came from that quarter, a single knot 
would put the speck below the horizon. 

Phe-e-ew! The breeze came along in a 
hurry, and saved him the trouble of an- 
nouncing it. The sails rattled. Captain 
Obed dropped the Book. 

“On deck!” he roared. “ Up on deck, 
you darned sojers! Lively, you cripples! 
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Stir yourselves, you half-baked galoots! 
Jump, you devils! Jump, darn you! 


Jump! On deck, darn you! On deck, 
darn you! On deck! On deck! Lee 
braces, all!” 


“Sir!” Young Shaftesbury laid a hand 
on his beloved old tyrant’s arm, and point- 
ed out to the northwest. ‘“ What d’ye 
make o’ that, sir?” he inquired, handing 
the heavy old binoculars to the captain. 

“ Boat adrift there! Stop! Let them 
ropes alone, you damned swabs! There’s 
a boat out to windward there, and maybe 
some one to pick up; but if you think 
you're going to get out of service, you’re 
darned well mistaken! I’ll make it up on 
you next Sunday, you sojers! Off with 
the cover of that starboard boat! Lively! 
Lively, you galoots!” 

The davits broke their rusty cakes in 
the heel cups, and the starboard boat swung 
out. Six rowers followed the second mate 
into her. Spinning her head around, 
Shaftesbury directed her toward the drift- 
ing craft. 

It was a long, long pull, anything up to 
five miles, and the lifeboat was not built 
for speed. The best part of a sweating 
hour had passed before Shaftesbury won 
within hailing distance. His loud, clear 
call brought no response. Standing in the 
stern sheets, he hailed and hailed again. 

“Empty boat, sir, eh?” the stroke oars- 
man gasped. 

“ Looks like it,” the second mate admit- 
ted; “but we'll see. We’ll be alongside in 
a few minutes.” 

She looked a strange craft to be adrift 
in that wide space. Teak-built, and by a 
master hand—her fineness of line showed 
that. 

“Vast rowing!” Shaftesbury called. 

His men whipped in their oars, and 
wiped the dripping sweat from their eyes 
as they rose. The second mate let her run 
her way down, and sheered to come up with 
the drifting boat from astern. As they ran 
alongside, his bowman seized the stranger’s 
gunwale. Every man of them craned over 
as the two boats locked. 

A man’s foot protruded from under the 
canvas boat cover that was heaped in the 
stern. Shaftesbury jerked the cover aside. 
A man, whom the broiling sun had blistered 
until his face was raw, moved his eyes in 
their sockets unbelievingly. A woman lay 
— apparently dead or helpless, beside 
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Shaftesbury glanced at the water break- 
er, overturned and empty, and understood. 
Their own breaker held plenty of sweet 
water—woe betide any officer of Captain 
Hicks’s who was caught with stale water in 
the boat for which he was responsible! 

Stepping from the after end of his own 
boat into the teakwood punt, the second 
mate placed his hands under the man’s 
armpits, and tried to lift him erect. The 
castaway sagged heavily, seeming even to 
lack the power to hold his head steady. 
Shaftesbury turned the girl’s face to the 
light. Her eyes were closed. With a gen- 
tle finger he drew down one blue lid. There 
was life. 

“ Better tow ’em back, sir,” one of his 
sailors ventured to advise. ‘“ Looks as if 
neither of ’em could stand movin’. There’s 
a pocket o’ wind sprung up that ’Il carry 
us back to the ship if we run the lug up.” 

“You're right! Take the painter. Run 
the lug up. I'll stay here and steer. We 
can put her under our davits when we're 
alongside, and lift boat and all aboard.” 


II 


THE Angelus had backed her main yards 
to hold her position till the second mate’s 
boat returned. Seeing her towing the punt, 
Captain Hicks filled away again, and with 
two short tacks into the wind cut the dis- 
tance in half. Then the breeze sighed itself 
out again, leaving nothing but the greasy 
swell. 

As the wind failed, Shaftesbury’s men 
downed the lug and took to their oars 
again. A rope thrown to them was caught 
and belayed. Captain Hicks stared steadi- 
ly into the punt as she came alongside. 

“ Dead?” he inquired. 

“No, sir—both living. Better hook on 
the davit falls and take boat and all aboard, 
hadn’t we, sir? They’re too far gone to 
stand much handling.” 

“Can they speak?” 

Shaftesbury shook his head. Catching 
the falls as they were swung out to his 
reach, he hooked them on. The light craft 
and her burden quickly rose. Soon she 
rested on the bark’s deck. 

“Hoist the lifeboat inboard, mister,” 
Captain Hicks directed. “ Put her back on 
the skids again, and lash her up. Not 
much fear of our finding another unfortu- 
nate pair like these in a hurry. Lift them 
gently, men, and carry them into the sa- 
oon.’ 
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They laid them head to head on the long 
saloon table. Captain Hicks’s surgery may 
have lacked many fine points, but his 
methods were sanely efficient, and his big, 
hairy hand as gentle as a woman’s. The 
girl—she seemed in her early twenties— 
had escaped much of the wrath of the in- 
candescent sun. Shaftesbury, while fetch- 
ing and carrying from the medicine chest 
for his commander, expressed the opinion 
that the raw-faced man had shielded her 
with his own body. 

“H-m! No wedding ring. The girl’s 
white, sure enough, but it would be a clever 
man who could tell what breed this chap 
is. Open his shirt. H-m! He’s white, all 
right. Where the devil are they from, or 
what business have they to be adrift with- 
out even as much as an oar in that cockle- 
shell? Don’t touch his face with your fin- 
gers, man! You'll bring the skin away. 
Paint the vaseline on with the camel’s-hair 
brush—and gently, boy! Brandy, steward!” 

In half an hour the girl’s eyes opened. 
They were beautiful eyes. Captain Obed, 
for all his sixty years, had ever a warm spot 
in his tough old heart for a maid with pretty 
eyes. He was her faithful servant before 
she spoke. 

“Well, pretty!” he beamed. “ Feeling 
better, aren’t you? Another little drop? 
There’s a brave lass! Steward, help me to 
carry Miss Brighteyes into my berth. Rig 
the punkah, and let one of those lazy young 
devils man the lanyard. Gently, man, 
gently!” 

Almost too incredibly gently for such 
rough nurses they placed her in Obed’s bed. 

“Don’t be shy, pretty! I’ve got daugh- 
ters almost old enough to be your mother. 
Do you feel able to tell me how you got 
adrift? How is it you had no oars or sail? 
Where did you come from? What’s your 
name? Who’s the man?” 

Weak though his involuntary guest was, 
she smiled a protest against Captain 
Hicks’s volley. Another dose of brandy, 
well weakened with lime juice, gave her 
further strength. Youth is, above all 
things, resilient. Between his hurried visits 
to her raving boatmate he listened—with 
choler that rose until it almost choked him 
—to Janet Anderson’s quietly given ac- 
count of the punishment she had brought 
on herself and the man whom she had 
learned to love. 

Her soft Shetland accent pleased old 
Obed’s ear. The maids of his own Devon 
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had just such cooing voices; but, the man- 
ner apart, the matter of her recital was a 
tale of savagery. 

She had come out from her island home 
in the gray north less than a year before 
to join her father, a dreamy old mission 
worker who had stayed so long in the Pau- 
motus that he had almost forgotten his 
own tongue. She had, on advice, taken 
her route through San Francisco, as being 
the most likely place to find a vessel calling 
at the Low Archipelago. She had been 
fortunate enough to secure a passage in 
the schooner Rapidan, whose first mate, 
Jack Baker, was now her fellow patient in 
the captain’s hands. Much less than the 


six weeks taken by the Rapidan to find her 
way to Motu Hilo was needed to teach 
them that life henceforth would be a waste 
unless they two saw it out together. 

“ He’s a sailor, then?” Captain Obed in- 
That’s something to 


terrupted. ‘ H-m! 
the good.” 

“Oh, he’s the dearest boy—” 

“Yes, yes—of course. Go on!” 

There were many Jlibérés—paroled con- 
victs from the French penal settlement in 
New Caledonia — living in the Paumotu 
Islands. 

“Aye, the swabs!” her listener cut in. 
“ They should poison ’em first, darn ’em, 
and pardon ’em afterwards!” 

Among them was one Félix Gérard. He 
had, so she had heard, been a shipbroker 
at Gravelines. An unfortunate inability to 
detach himself from his clients’ money had 
secured him a term at Noumea. Once 
freed, he had worked his way eastward, 
always under the tricolor—that condition 
was rigidly insisted on by the French au- 
thorities—until he found vent for his abili- 
ties as a storekeeper at Motu Hilo. 

From the day of her arrival he had 
haunted the old missionary’s little home. 
Janet’s father, too diffident to repulse even 
a man of such poor reputation, had endured 
him uncomfortably. Janet, as quiet women 
will, had showed her dislike unmistakably; 
but Félix Gérard was a hard man to de- 
feat. With a suavity that revolted her, he 
pressed his claim—pressed it even when, in 
despair of convincing him by other means, 
she told him bluntly that the American 
mate was her affianced husband. The little 
one would soon forget the American dog, 
he told her; or, if not, then she might be 
very sure that the mate would do the for- 
getting himself. Sailors! What would you? 
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Her father had sickened of some obscure 
native disease—something that wasted him 
down, steadily and remorselessly. The 
doctor of a French gunboat that called on 
her periodical visit frowned in puzzled 
fashion, and suggested poison. The Pau- 
motuans are rather clever at that sort of 
thing, especially if a fat fee follows a de- 
sired death; but Félix Gérard behaved very 
decorously at the hurried funeral. 

Deprived even of the weak shield of her 
father’s protection, Janet’s life became a 
torture. Gérard’s hungry pursuit would 
not permit him the decency of waiting until 
her grief was softened. Denial made him 
more insistent. The little one—she would 
relent! The American—bah! 

News travels very slowly from the Pau- 
motus. The society under whose direction 
Alan Anderson had labored knew nothing 
of his death for many months. His daugh- 
ter waited for her return voyage to be ar- 
ranged for her, or for some news of Jack 
Baker—for that, above all, she prayed, and 
desperately. 

An occasional vessel—French mostly— 
called at Motu Hilo, but no Rapidan. Gé- 
rard was becoming more brutal in his woo- 


ing. The little money that Janet’s father 


left had gone. Sooner than sue for credit 
to the ébéré, she lived on native food. Her 
clothes became shabby rags, patch them 
how she might. 

She had made up her mind to go out to 
the first vessel that made the harbor, and 
appeal for passage anywhere, when the be- 
loved outline of the white-winged Rapidan 
making her way through the dangerous 
channel at dawn brought the light back to 
her eyes. For a week she was gloriously 
happy. Somehow, she could not bring her- 
self to tell her sailor of the persecution she 
had endured. 

“You won’t understand, Jack. A wom- 
an would,” she said in wistful apology. 

It was arranged that she should sail in 
the Rapidan. Had her father been living, 
they would have been married at Motu 
Hilo; but Raratonga, in the Cook Islands, 
was the next call, and only a week away. 

Félix Gérard did not share the girl’s joy. 
Instead, he frankly admitted to himself 
that he was prepared to go to any possible 
length to mar it. He thought deeply until 
his course seemed clear. He owned a 
sixty-foot oil launch. He was pilot of the 
little port, storekeeper, illicit buyer of 
pearls, and bootlegger in chief to the neigh- 
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boring islands; and the launch came in 
handy for runs out to the scattered ports 
beyond the skyline. 

He had named his boat the Nanette, in 
tender and thoughtful remembrance of a 
vivacious girl whom he had married in 
Gravelines. She lived now by scrubbing 
out the block in which his office had been 
situated in the old days. A sad fate for 
poor Nanette! He had once or twice 
thought of sending for her. That she would 
have rejoiced to come he knew; but she 
must have lost much of her youthful charm! 

Much of this Janet sensed, and some 
was common knowledge; but everything he 
denied. 

He decided that it would be wise to gain 
the friendship of Jack Baker. On several 
occasions he had worked up skillful dis- 
putes about the intricate channels between 
the reefs which abounded thereabouts, and 
which won for the group its alternative 
name of the Dangerous Archipelago. He 
ridiculed the soundings marked on the navy 
charts, and offered to run Baker out in the 
Nanette to test the accuracy of his own 
knowledge against that of the naval hy- 
drographers; and the sailor had risen gayly 
to the bait. 

At knock-off time that evening Félix had 
sheered the Nanette alongside the Rapi- 
dan’s gangway. Baker, ready dressed, 
jumped aboard. Three minutes later Janet 
stepped aboard from the jetty, and a course 
was set through the reef channel. Félix 
took the wheel and swung her head to the 
southward. 

Janet and Jack cared little how he head- 
ed. Their own company was all they de- 
sired. Seated on the skylight, side by side, 
they watched the hills of Motu Hilo recede 
in the distance. 

Then Félix Gérard acted. A loop of line, 
cast by a gigantic Paumotuan who had 
crept noiselessly along the other side of the 
deck, whizzed over Baker’s head and bit 
into his neck. The girl screamed and leaped 
to her feet. The libéré stopped his engine 
and caught her as he came. Coil after coil 
bit into Baker’s body as the giant native, 
with several helpers, trussed him up. 

“What’s this game, you treacherous 
dog?” Baker demanded. 

Félix thrust Janet below, and locked her 
there, before answering. 

“< Dog,’ I theenk you say, m’sieur? You 
weel have much time to reflect on the un- 
wisdom of calling me dog, m’sieur—much 
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time—more, perhaps, than you weel de- 
sire!” 

An order given in Paumotuan sent the 
crew to the Nanette’s teak punt. They 
lifted it bodily from its small skid to the 
deck. The water breaker—its plug out— 
was turned upside down and left to drain. 
Some inkling of the ex-convict’s intentions 
were beginning to be apparent to the bound 
man, but struggling was utterly useless. 
The lashing was proof against any strength 
he could bring to bear. 

From where he lay he could see the 
Southern Cross ahead. They were heading 
due south. The engine pulsed steadily. 
Hour after hour passed. Baker guessed by 
the rush of the water that the launch was 
doing at least fourteen knots. The ten- 
sion of his lashings was beginning to cause 
him almost unbearable agony, but he was 
still more terribly tortured by his anxiety 
for Janet. 

It might have been midnight, and fifty 
miles or more from Motu Hilo, when Gée- 
rard stopped his engine again. When the 
Nanette’s way fell off, the Paumotuans ap- 
peared, and, lifting the punt outboard, 
dropped her with a phosphorescent splash 


to tow alongside. Without any more cere- 
mony than if he were a bale of goods, Baker 


was dropped into her. Then Janet was 
brought out, and Gérard offered her the 
choice of returning unharmed to her home 
—his, rather—or remaining with her sailor- 
man to wait for a dog’s death. 

Her answer was indicated by her pres- 
ence in the boat picked up in the nick of 
time by the men of the Angelus. 


III 


ANOTHER week’s calm followed to afflict 
the old bark and her crew. Captain Hicks, 
however, bore it with unusual equanimity. 
Between his convalescent charges, and his 
frequent consultations with Baker, he found 
the delay endurable. When the wind did 
come, he laid his course due north, although 
southeast was his legitimate direction. By 
dawn of Sunday he had raised Motu Hilo, 
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with his pilot jack flying at the masthead. 
Three miles to windward of the reef he 
threw his main yards aback and waited. 

Félix Gérard came out with a smother 
of foam. As his crew caught the rope that 
was thrown, the Nanette ground back on 
the gangway. Running lightly up, the 
libéré dropped to the deck of the Angelus. 
Stiff hands gripped him, and an ax severed 
the rope that held his craft. 

“Square away, main yard!” Captain 
Obed roared. 

The sails filled, and the bark gathered 
ready way. The black giant who was cox- 
swain of the Nanette glared open-mouthed, 
then headed to follow. As he creaked 
alongside, a big holystone crashed down. 
He accepted the warning and fled. 

Arms that were as strong as the cables 
they hauled twisted Félix’s in their sockets 
when he would have held back. Would he, 
or would he not, into the saloon he went. 

A strange sight met his eyes. Down 
either side of the long table was laid a row 
of well thumbed prayer books. The crew, 
trooping past him, dropped respectfully 
into their allotted places. Captain Hicks 
took the head, and opened the Book. 

At a sign from the master, the steward 
knocked at Captain Hicks’s door. Janet 
Anderson came out, her eyes lowered. Jack 
Baker emerged from the starboard state- 
room door, and stood beside her. The 
captain’s voice rose. The marriage service 
began. 

Be sure that never did a bishop unite a 
prince to his chosen one with greater pride 
than rang in the rolling tones of Obed 
Hicks. He had buried men at sea. He 
had christened children—two of his own; 
but never had he exercised his prerogative 
as a British shipmaster to marry. The 
hearts of the Shetland maid and the stal- 
wart sailor glowed as they listened, but not 
more than his as he read. 

They were dreaming sweet dreams when, 
four hours later, Captain Obed dropped 
Félix Gérard into the little teakwood punt 
and cut the painter. 
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ALL lives are poems, caught 
By those who live them; 

Some have their poems bought— 
Some only give them. 


Charlotte Mish 
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A STORY IN WHICH NICK STEVENS, AIRMAN, EXPLAINS WHY HE 
HAS FIRMLY RESOLVED THAT NEVER AGAIN WILL HE 


ware the lady who takes up flying! 

Aviation and the fair sex are one 
dangerous combination. Oh, I’ll grant you 
that the woman’s place may be elsewhere 
than just in the home, but here is one sad- 
der but wiser pilot who will go looping 
down life’s airway forever proclaiming that 
her place is ot in the upper ozone! 

What’s that? I’m prejudiced, you say? 
Well, perhaps; but tune in on my side of 
the argument, and then decide for yourself 
whether I’m right or wrong. 

Ever since Wilhelm of Hohenzollern 
went in for country life in Holland, I have 
been earning my ham and eggs by doing 
commercial air jobs around Boston and 
suburban way stations. Thus far no sweet 
damsel has had any particular hankering 
to be Mrs. Nick Stevens, so I’ve only had 
to buy rags for my own back, and I’ve been 
able to bank a penny now and then; but 
enough of my personal history—on with 
the tale! 

I had just completed a two weeks’ job 
of touring some newly-weds by air around 
the North Shore summer resorts. I had 
brought the bus back to the Boston Air- 
port, and was awaiting results from the 
“ pilot and plane for hire” advertisement 
that I run in the Post between engage- 
ments. I didn’t have to wait long, for on 
the third day I received a letter from one 
Henry L. Powers, of Newton, asking me to 
call at his house with credentials, refer- 
ences, and all the rest of it. 

Bright and early the next morning I 
pushed the front doorbell, and let me tell 
you that Henry L. Powers parks his cha- 
peau in one grand residence. Not being 


ware ahs Romans, countrymen, be- 


an architect, I cannot give you a good de- 
tailed description, but the house was one 
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of those Italian villa affairs that you see 
in the movies, and it covered a plot half 


the size of a city block. The grounds 
about it stretched for half a mile in all di- 
rections, and were mostly covered with 
fancy flower beds and well-trimmed hedges; 
but on the eastern border there was a clear, 
level strip of greensward that would make 
a pilot, looking for a place to land, weep 
with joy. 

I was still making mental landings on 
that natural billiard table when a butler 
opened the door. 

“Y’m Nick Stevens,” I told him, “ and 
I’m here in answer to a letter from your 
boss.” ‘ 

“ T'll see if Mr. Powers is at leisure,” he 
said stiffly, closed the door, and left me 
kicking my heels. 

Evidently Powers was at leisure, for in 
a couple of minutes the butler returned and 
led me through the hall to a little den at 
the far end, where a half-portion, bewhis- 
kered gent of about sixty winters was seat- 
ed in back of a teakwood desk. 

“ Mr. Nick Stevens, sir,”” announced the 
butler. Then he faded out of the picture. 

“Ah, yes!” said Powers. ‘“ Please be 
seated, Mr. Stevens. I presume that you 
have your credentials and references with 
you, have you not?” 

I passed them over. After he had read 
them at least three times, he handed them 
back and cleared his throat for action. 

“ Very satisfactory, Mr. Stevens—very,” 
he began. “I’m sure that you are a capa- 
ble airman. Those papers confirm the 
reports that I have received from other 
sources. Now tell me, what are your 
charges for giving instruction in the art of 
flying?” 

That handed me a jolt, but lots of funny 
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things happen in the flying game, so I sim- 
ply asked: 

“You want to learn to fly?” 

“Oh, my dear man, no!” Powers ex- 
claimed in horrified tones. ‘“ A gentleman 
of my years fly in the air? Certainly not! 
I want you to teach my daughter Helen 
how to manipulate an airplane. What 
would you charge, and how long would it 
take?” 

My usual fee for flying instruction is 
about three hundred bucks, but the whole 
place just seemed to drip coins, so I said: 

“ The charge would be five hundred dol- 
lars, unless there was breakage. That 
would be extra. It ought to take a couple 
of weeks, maybe more, Depends on the 
weather, and on how quick your daughter 
catches on to the game.” 

Powers didn’t bat an eye at the price. 

“Quite reasonable, Mr. Stevens,” he re- 
plied immediately; “especially as you will 
furnish the airplane. I am sure that Helen 
will learn quickly. She is a very intelligent 
girl, though—er—er—a bit eccentric at 
times, if you know what I mean.” 

I didn’t, but I do now! 

“ Helen is very anxious to learn how to 
fly,” continued Powers. “She always has 


been. I was very much against it at first, 
but the dear girl always has her way in 


the end, so that is that. Of course, Mr. 
Stevens, you will make your home here 
during the instruction period. That is, you 
will house your airplane in the garage and 
live in the servants’ quarters. Let us con- 
sider, then, that you are engaged. Do you 
tequire a fee in advance?” 

“No, sir,” I answered. “I'll accept 
half at the end ofthe first week and the 
balance when your daughter makes a solo 
flight.” 

Usually I don’t get food and bed tossed 
in with such jobs; and so, as I was charg- 


ing him plenty to begin with, I told him — 


that if he thought I ought to make a re- 
duction in my fee I would be quite willing 
to do so. 

“Oh, that’s perfectly all right, Mr. Stev- 
ens,” he hastened to assure me. “ I’m posi- 
tive that you will earn the five hundred 
dollars. Excuse me a moment, please.” 

Powers stepped out of the room, and I 
was still turning his last remark over in my 
mind when he reappeared with a young 
female whom I rightly guessed to be his 
daughter Helen. 

No sooner had I focused my eyes on her 
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than I had a feeling that teaching Helen 
to fly was not going to be any nerve rest- 
ing undertaking. I refrain from describing 
her face, except to say that it wouldn’t 
make a clock stop, though it might slow 
the timepiece down a bit. She instantly 
struck me as one of these ambitious women 
——a woman who wants to learn everything, 
and then, when you have explained in de- 
tail, comes back at you with— 

“Yes, but why?” 

Know what I mean? 

“ Helen dear,” purred Powers, as he pat- 
ted her on the shoulder—he had to reach 
up to do it, she was so tall—‘“ I want to 
present Mr. Nick Stevens, who is going to 
be your flying instructor.” Turning to me, 
he added: “ Mr. Stevens, this is my daugh- 
ter Helen.” 

“Oh, I’m so charmed to make your ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Stevens!” she gushed, 
grabbing my hand as a drowning man 
grabs a floating log. “It must be simply 
divine to fly in the air, all by one’s self! 
I’m positively thrilled to death! You'll 
be sure to teach me everything about it, 
won’t you, Mr. Stevens?” 

“ Everything that is possible, Miss Pow- 
ers,” I replied, smiling sweetly, and noting 
Powers’s quick glance at me. 

“That’s perfectly splendid!” she gurgled. 
“When can we commence? Oh, I’m so 
anxious to begin.” 

“If the weather is good to-morrow, Miss 
Helen,” I said, “ I'll fly the bus out here 
and take you up for your first hop.” 

“Oh, what a darling expression—hop!” 
she giggled. “Oh, I’m so thrilled about it 
all! I must run and phone Elizabeth— 
she’ll be so excited!” 

With that she nearly took the hinges off 
the door to get to the phone in some other 
part of the house. Powers smiled a bit 
apologetically. 

“‘T hope that you won’t mind Helen’s ex- 
uberant enthusiasm, Mr. Stevens,” he said. 
“‘She’s very much elated at the thought 
of learning to fly, you know.” 

“ Don’t worry about that, sir,” I salved 
out. “TI consider it an indication that she 
will be a very apt pupil.” 

I'd go a long way without minding any- 
thing for five hundred dollars, and all 
found! 

“Very encouraging, Mr. Stevens—very 
encouraging,” he returned. “ We'll expect 
you to-morrow, then. Your quarters will 
be ready for you. We have a large garage, 
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and J’ll have it cleared for your airplane. 
Albert will show you to the door. Good 
day, Mr. Stevens, and good luck!” 


II 


THE following day was made to order 
for flying, and by half past ten I was estab- 
lished in the Powers domicile and ready 
to take Helen aloft for her first flight. 

I was tinkering with the motor when she 
appeared on the scene. I guess she must 
have been reading up on “ What the Fash- 
ionable Aviatrix Is Wearing,” for she had 
enough flying togs draped about her to 
outfit three ordinary pilots. In the sum- 
mer time I usually crash the upper regions 
garbed in a pair of old pants, rubber-soled 
shoes, a white sport shirt, a helmet, and 
goggles; but daughter Helen was clothed 
for a flight to Iceland and points north. 

“TIsn’t it a glorious day for flying, Mr. 
Stevens?” she greeted me. ‘“ Now don’t 
forget, you are going to teach me every- 
thing possible!” 

“Everything possible, Miss Powers,” I 
solemnly replied. ‘“‘ Now, if you'll just 
climb into that front seat, we’ll go aloft 
for the first hop.” 


“Oh, I’m so thrilled!” she murmured, 
as she started to step on an unbraced patch 
of wing fabric. 

“‘ Me, too,” I breathed, catching her foot 
just in time. 

On the third attempt she managed to 
seat herself facing the front in the passen- 


ger cockpit. Then, wiping off the beads 
of perspiration that her maneuvers had 
brought to my brow, I swung the propeller 
a couple of times, to suck enough gas into 
the cylinders for the machine to start up as 
soon as I spun the magneto starter from 
my seat. 

“Oh, is that the way you start it, Mr. 
Stevens?” Helen asked. 

“This is only to suck gas into the cylin- 
ders,” I answered. 

“Then what do you do?” 

“ Turn the magneto starter and start the 
motor.” 

“ But supposing the motor refuses?” 

“Then we don’t fly.” 

“Oh, is it always essential for the motor 
to go, in order to fly? Is it not possible to 
get a running start and glide up into the 
air?” 

“Not this side of the Pearly Gates,” I 
replied, as I twisted the magneto starter 
and the motor roared into life. 
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During the few moments that I allowed 
the motor to warm up I adjusted head 
phones on both our helmets, and then told 
her to keep her hands and feet off the con- 
trols unless I told her to do otherwise. 

“T shall do exactly as you say, Mr. 
Stevens,” she yelled through her speaking 
tube. “I am completely in your charge, 
and will do just as you direct.” 

By the time I had taken the plane off 
the ground, she had asked so many ques- 
tions without waiting for answers that I 
was seriously inclined to direct her to stop 
competing with the noise of the motor. 
She had a decided lead on it when she shut 
up and began to look at the ground below. 

In justice to the kid I must hand it to her 
for her utter lack of the uneasiness that is 
quite usual with people taking their first 
airplane flight. As a rule they take a death 
grip on each side of the cockpit and stare 
straight ahead until they become used to 
the novel sensation of flying; but not so 
daughter Helen. She bobbed about in the 
cockpit like a cork in a maelstrom. Sev- 
eral times I was on the point of telling her 
to take it easy, for I thought she was go- 
ing to bounce clean out of the bus; and all 
the time she squealed in delight and waved 
her hands about like a deaf and dumb 
woman at a bargain sale. 

After I had circled the Powers estate for 
some fifteen or twenty minutes, she asked 
me to “perform some acrobatics of the 
air,” as she put it. 

“ You really want me to stunt?” I asked 
in surprise, for a greenhorn usually gets 
scared if stunted too soon. 

“Oh, yes, please do!” Helen replied. 
“T’ve read so much about the thrill of 
aérial acrobatics, and I adore thrills, you 
know!” 

I agreed with her on that, and began to 
put the bus through a few easy stunts. 
They didn’t seem to faze her much, and 
her calmness began to get my goat; so 
after coming out of a tight loop I slid the 
bus into a fast spinning nose-dive for the 
ground. 

That got her; but instead of asking me 
to stop, as I had told her to do if she be- 
came afraid, she grabbed hold of the joy 
stick and hung to it for dear life. I couldn’t 
even budge it, and Mother Earth was com- 
ing up to meet us at a speedy clip. 

“Let go of the controls!” I yelled. 

She only took a firmer hold. 

Again I hollered, but with the same re- 
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sult. Up swirled the ground, and then, as 
I was on the point of caressing the top of 
her helmet with the small fire extinguisher 
that I carry in my cockpit, she released her 
hands and I was able to take the bus out 
of the spin. Hitting your passenger with 
a fire extinguisher may be crude, but it is 
a most effective means of persuading that 
person to allow you full control of the 
lane. 

“ Don’t take hold of the controls, please, 
Miss Powers!” I called. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, Mr. Stevens,” she 
apologized. “I forgot.” Then she handed 
me a good one. ‘“ Wasn’t that spin just 
wonderful?” she cried. “I enjoyed every 
second of it. It gave me a tremendous 
thrill!” 

“ And me, too,” I muttered, as I cut the 
motor and landed the plane. 

“Oh, it was divine!” she raved, as soon 
as we had landed and I had steered her out 
of the plane without crumpling any part 
of the wings. “ Just glorious!” she bub- 
bled on. “It was as if I were soaring to 
heaven like a bird!” 

I wanted to tell her that she had been 
mighty near soaring into the ground like 


a rock, but the thought of that five hun- 
dred kept my mouth shut. 

We went aloft again that afternoon and 
three times the next day. By the end of 
the fourth day of instruction I was ready 
to admit that Powers had murmured a 
mouthful when he remarked that his daugh- 


ter was a bit eccentric. She was different 
from the usual type of “also rans,” all 
right. 

As I mentioned before, those who take 
their first hop in the air are usually nervous 
at the start, but the feeling wears off in 
time, and their uneasiness is changed to 
an emotion of joyful exhilaration. With 
Helen, however, it was just the opposite. 
The more flying we did, the more timid 
she became. Every time that I pulled a 
stunt, or did any low flying, I could hear 
her gasp in my ear phones; and whenever 
we finished a lesson she would heave a deep 
sigh of relief and dash away from the 
plane. 

It certainly had me stopped for an an- 
swer. The kid was just carrying on on 
her nerve alone, and I couldn’t for the life 
of me figure what was wrong; so I decided 
to ask her, but she beat me to it and spilled 
the information herself. 

We had just finished practicing landings, 
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and I was wiping off the motor, when she 
popped a significant question: 

“Mr. Stevens, tell me, have you ever 
crashed?” 

“T hope to tell you I have!” I replied. 
“You'd need four hands to count the num- 
ber of planes I’ve messed up!” 

“ Really?” she gasped. ‘“ Why, it’s a 
wonder that you’re alive! How marvel- 
ously lucky you have been! Do you know, 
Mr. Stevens, I’m almost inclined to give 
up the idea of learning to fly. I’ve changed 
somehow, and have a terrible fear that I 
shall crash and be killed. All the time you 
are instructing me in the air I have awful 
thoughts about the wings falling off and 
the plane hurtling to the ground. Oh, it 
makes me shiver even to think of it now!” 

So that was it—the kid was afraid of 
crashing! She was experiencing the same 
old feeling that we all have for awhile, only 
it was magnified in her case. She had let 
it become an obsession and break down her 
air morale. 

Prompt action on my part was requisite 
if she was to become a good pilot and I 
was to earn the full five hundred dollars. 

“You’ve allowed your imagination to 
stretch things, Miss Powers,” I told her. 
“Crashing isn’t half as bad as you make 
it out to be. Of course, there are fatal ac- 
cidents in flying, but so there are in auto- 
mobiling. Your trouble is that you don’t 
know what it is like to crash, and therefore 
you imagine that it will be something hor- 
rible. I felt the same way, but after I had 
crashed for the first time I actually laughed 
at how I used to dread it. Just try and 
forget about crashing, Miss Powers. What 
I’ve told you is so—any experienced pilot 
will tell you the same thing. As we say 
in the flying game, ‘ the first crash is the 
toughest.’ ” 

I must have scored a bull’s-eye, for her 
face lit up like a Christmas tree. 

“Oh, thank you so much for telling me 
that!” she beamed. “I’m sure that I un- 
derstand, and I feel ever so much relieved. 
I’ve simply been thinking about it too 
much.” 

“Tm glad you get the idea,” I told her. 
“T would regret it very much if you gave 
up flying. You’re learning very fast, and 
in a few more days you should be ready for 
a solo flight.” 

Applesauce, maybe, but five hundred 
bucks is five hundred bucks. I wasn’t ly- 
ing when I said I’d regret her calling it off! 
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Some day, when I’m through with the 
flying racket, I think I'll take up public 
speaking and go stumping for some Presi- 
dential aspirant. I ought to be good if my 
little talk to Helen Powers was an indica- 
tion of my ability to convince an audience. 
She snapped out of her fright coma as 
quick as a wink, and took to her lessons 
the way a débutante takes to a Paris frock. 
Instead of flying with her twice a day, she 
had me sailing the clouds five and six times. 
When I allowed her to take the controls, 
she handled the plane in pretty fair style, 
and her stunting wasn’t so bad for a begin- 
ner. I'll admit she did have some trouble 
in landing the plane, but by changing seats 
with her, so that she could view the ground 
from the regular pilot’s position, and prac- 
ticing fifty to a hundred landings a day, 
she got so that she could set the plane 
down without sending my heart shooting 
up around my collar button. For awhile, 
though, the undercarriage of the old bus 
sure did take some wicked punishment! 


III 


By the middle of the second week I was 
ready to let her take the plane off alone. 
When I told her so, she was tickled silly, 
and danced around like a young filly at the 
post. I was all set to leap clear if she 
made an attempt to embrace me. Nix on 
that from her, five hundred or no five hun- 
dred! But she spared me the trouble of 
setting up a new world’s mark for the broad 
jump, and the great event was scheduled 
for the next morning. 

Up to that time Powers had not shown 
his face once, but I guess daughter Helen 
must have swung into action that night, 
for while I was warming the engine for her, 
-and giving the motor a final once over, he 
came trotting out of the house and joined 
us on the lawn. 

“ Be careful, dear,” he cautioned his 
daughter. “ Be sure to remember all that 
Mr. Stevens has told you.” 

“Don’t worry, dad!” she called back 
gayly. “T’ll be careful, and I’ll remember. 
See, I’ve taken notes on it all!” 

I darned near passed out as she held a 
little notebook up for her father to see. 
The kid had jotted down almost every- 
thing I had told her! In case she got 


twisted up in the air, she was going to refer 
to the notebook, I suppose. That was a 
hot one! 

Eventually everything was all set, and 
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daughter Helen sailed up into the ozone 
all by herself. She stayed up for half an 
hour, but during that time five years of 
my life went into the discard. 

No sooner had she reached about three 
hundred feet when down she dived at us 
and looped the loop right over our heads. 
I hope to drop dead if I couldn’t have 
reached up and touched her wing, she was 
so close! I'll admit that I’d given her a 
bit more instruction than a student usually 
gets, but I sure wasn’t looking for anything 
like that—or for what followed. 

That girl just tossed the plane all over 
the sky. Some of the stunts were bad and 
others were rotten, but she kept right on 
going. More than once I expected to see 
the engine shoot right out of the bus, but 
for some unknown reason it stayed put. 
I had a feeling that she wasn’t trying to 
show off. Instead, she was just letting her 
natural self go full tilt. Eccentric is right, 
and then some! 

““What do you think of her?” asked 
Powers, as she fell off the top of a loop and 
into a spin before she could right the plane. 

“T think she’s crazy!” I answered, and 
swallowed my heart for the hundredth time. 

“‘ Beg pardon,” he apologized. ‘I didn’t 
hear you.” 

“T said I’m anxious to see her land,” I 
replied. 

“Oh!” Powers started. “ Do you think 
there’s danger that she won’t be able to get 
down?” 

“‘She’ll come down eventually—don’t 
worry about that,” I said, and then closed 
my eyes as my eccentric pupil looped the 
loop and lost a good three hundred feet of 
altitude. 

When I opened them, she was still in 
the air, but was gliding toward the ground 
at a nice gentle speed of about one hun- 
dred miles an hour. I had visions of her 
making a rather messy landing in some 
neighbor’s back yard, when suddenly she 
opened up the motor and began to skid 
around her father’s estate, skimming about 
twelve inches above the tree tops. 

With my heart action slowed up fifty 
per cent, and my nerves completely shot, 
I waited for the sound of snapping wood 
and ripping fabric that would come when 
she failed to miss a tree or the roof of the 
house; but it didn’t come. Eventually she 
glided for the greensward, bounced her 
wheels off the grass, bounced them three or 
four more times, and finally came to a dead 
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stop with the plane sagging over on one 
side. She had loosened one of the rubber 
shock absorbers on the undercarriage. 

“Oh, it was divine!” cried the girl, as 
she scrambled out of the plane and rushed 
over to Powers and me. “ Did I do pretty 
well? Did it thrill you as it did me?” 

“Tt did!” I agreed with plenty of 
emphasis. If she had been a man, instead 
of Powers’s daughter, I would have served 
her one fine bawling out for her crazy fly- 
ing. As it was, I only said: “I’d go easy 
on the stunting, Miss Powers, and stick to 
straight flying until I got the feel of it a 
little better.” 

“ Well, I wasn’t trying to stunt all the 
time, you know,” she started to explain; 
“but somehow, when I finished a stunt, I 
fell into the most peculiar positions, and I 
couldn’t find any of them in my notes; so 
I just tried to right the machine as best I 
could.” 

“T wouldn’t go by the notes, if I were 
you, Miss Powers,” I told her. “ They 
may be wrong, you know, and then where 
would you be?” 

“You're absolutely right, Mr. Stevens,” 
she declared firmly. “They may be wrong, 


so I won’t use them any more. I'll just use 
my head.” 
“It’s being done,” I muttered, as I start- 
ed to repair the damaged shock absorber. 
It took me the remainder of the day to 


get the bus into first-class condition. Fix- 
ing the shock absorber took only a few 
minutes, but Helen had put so much strain 
on the machine by her weird attempts at 
stunting that half the bracing wires on the 
wings were about as loose as curtain pulls. 
I practically had to true up the whole plane 
and overhaul the engine, which had thrown 
oil all over the place. 

The job was finished about supper time, 
and after I had made a test flight and 
found the old bus still able to slide through 
the air without coming apart, I housed it 
for the night. Then I sought out my ec- 
centric pupil and discoursed at great length 
on what a novice shouldn’t do in an air- 
plane. 

Whether my remarks registered with her 
I can’t say for sure, but I guess they did, 
for the next day, when she went up, she left 
her notebook on the ground and maneu- 
vered the plane in the air as if she was fly- 
ing between two rows of dynamite. I went 
up with her twice, and showed her how to 
land across the wind, how to get into a 
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small field in case of a forced landing, and 
a few other things that are handy to know 
when you're flying. 

Helen seemed to cotton to it all, and 
she put up a pretty fair exhibition when 
I turned the controls over to her; but 
somehow she had changed in her general 
attitude. Her enthusiasm stayed with her, 
but it was minus its effervescence, as you 
might say. She began to act in a much 
more normal and natural way, and seemed 
like the average flying student, instead of 
taking everything on high gear. 

Alas, if only I had had sense enough to 
recognize the danger signal! 

During the last few days of the instruc- 
tion period I taught her all that I possibly 
could, and when we landed for the last time 
on the evening of the day before I was to 
pack up and journey back to the Boston 
Airport, I felt that she could be consid- 
ered a qualified air pilot without undue 
straining of the imagination. 

“Well, I guess that finishes it, Miss 
Powers,” I told her, as we walked toward 
the house. ‘ You seem to be able to han- 
dle a bus pretty well now, and I'll sign your 
license application to-night.” 

“T certainly appreciate your endeavors 
to teach me to fly, Mr. Stevens,” she re- 
plied. ‘“ You have been awfully nice about 
it all, and I feel that I have learned a lot 
under your tutelage. I’m going to get my 
father to buy me a plane of my own now. 
He promised that he would when I got my 
license.” 

“Td advise you to get a ship the same 
make as mine,” I suggested. “ You may 
want a single-seater later on, but until you 
get more experience in the air it’s safer for 
you to carry on with the same type of 
plane.” 

“Oh, Mr. Stevens!” she said, when we 
were about to part in the front hall. Then 
she hesitated for a moment. “TI realize 
that my instruction is finished,” she went 
on, “‘ but—er—er—what time are you re- 
turning to Boston to-morrow?” 

“Probably around eleven o’clock.” 

“* Well, I wonder if you would be so kind 
as to go up with me just once more before 
you leave? I—I—I—well, there are one 
or two things that I want to make sure of 
before you go. Oh, you must think me 
terribly stupid, but it would help me ever 
so much if you would accompany me just 
this once more! If there is any extra fee, 
you don’t need to worry about that.” 
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“Why, sure, Miss Powers,” was my very 
natural reply. ‘“I’d be glad to make one 
more hop with you. Don’t even think of 
any fee. Your father has paid me more 
than enough for instructing you. As a 
matter of fact, I wouldn’t want to leave 
until you’re quite certain of yourself.” 

“Oh, that’s awfully good of you,” she 
beamed graciously. “Thank you _ so 
much! Let’s say nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, then. Thank you again!” 


IV 


At nine sharp I had the engine all 
warmed up, and was waiting for Helen to 
show up. The little bag that holds my 
toothbrush and a spare collar or two was 
strapped to the side of the fuselage, and 
Powers’s check for the final payment was 
safe and sound in my wallet. I was all set 
to beat it back to Boston just as soon as 
this last flight was over. 

Eventually she appeared on the scene 
more heavily bundled up in flying clothes 
than ever before. I couldn’t tell for sure, 
but it looked to me as if she had on a 
couple of extra sweaters under her flying 
jacket. As I assisted her into the pilot’s 
seat, and climbed in front myself, I won- 
dered if she was going to try for an alti- 
tude record. If so, it was going to fail. 
Above fifteen thousand it’s just as cold in 
summer as in winter, and my white sport 
shirt wasn’t fur-lined. 

I allowed her to take the plane off the 
ground, and for a few minutes I regretted 
that I had signed her license application. 
She was curiously shaky on the controls as 
she tried to lift the bus into the air. How- 
ever, when we got pretty well up, she 
seemed to get command of herself. With 
painstaking effort she proceeded to execute 
every single aérial maneuver that I had 
taught her. 

“There!” I heard her say after about 
fifteen minutes of tooting around. ‘“ Now 
there’s just one more thing that I want to 
make sure of.” 

“ All right!” I called. “Go ahead— 
you’re doing fine!” 

Throttling the motor, Helen headed the 
plane for the ground, and prepared to land. 
As landing was her weakest point, I paid 
particular attention to the way she settled 
the machine. It was very poor, and we 
bounced all over the place. She hesitated 
too long before leveling off a few feet above 
the ground. 
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“Try it again, Miss Powers,” I directed. 
“That landing wasn’t very good. Don’t 
try to land so fast, and level off a bit 
sooner.” 

The second attempt was a slight im- 
provement, but she still took too long. 

“A little better,” I encouraged. “ Now 
make a good one.” 

The third landing was perfect, and for 
the first time I was actually proud of my 
pupil. 

“Great!” I told her. “One more now, 
and we'll call it a day.” 

We roared up into the sky, buzzed 
around for a few minutes, and then head- 
ed into the wind and started to glide for 
the ground. The glide was too fast, and 
I knew that we would overshoot the land- 
ing field and have to fly around again; so 
I put my hand on the throttle, ready to 
open the motor if Helen did try to land, 
and waited to see what she would do. 

Over the ground we sped, about ten feet 
in the air. When we had crossed three- 
quarters of the landing field, I felt the 
throttle move forward under my hand, and 
the motor roared up in full blast. Well 
satisfied that Helen had seen her mistake 
and knew enough to carry on and make 
another try, I settled back in my seat and 
absently inspected an oily patch of the fab- 
ric on the right bottom wing. Whether it 
was some inner instinct that prompted me 
I don’t know, but a second or two later I 
turned my head to the front. 

I almost collapsed from heart failure; 
for less than thirty feet ahead a row of 
trees was sweeping toward us at a mile a 
minute! 

Frantically I made a dive for the con- 
trols and tried to zoom the plane into the 
air, but I was far too late, and it plowed 
into those trees like the Twentieth Century 
hitting a snow bank. Wood snapped, fab- 
ric ripped, something slapped me in the 
mouth, and I saw a million stars. A split 
second later I was walloped on the back of 
my head and sent sailing up through the 
top wing of the plane into the branches of 
the trees, and then down to the ground on 
my face. 

When I collected myself together and 
sat up, I was minus two front teeth, a yard 
or so of my shirt, and most of the skin on 
my nose. The bus was a heap of broken 
wood, twisted wire, and shredded fabric. 
I'll swear that there wasn’t enough left to 
make a toy airplane for a kid to play with! 
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I was just getting to my feet, and start- 
ing to try and find my eccentric pupil in 
the wreckage, when a piece of a battered 
wing moved and out she crawled, a bit 
white about the gills, but otherwise O. K. 

“My gosh!” I groaned in despair. 
“There goes another perfectly good bus 
up the river!” 

“Please don’t worry, Mr. Stevens,” con- 
soled daughter Helen. “‘ My father will pay 
you for it. I’m terribly sorry! I—I—I 


really didn’t mean to crash so badly as 


that!” 
“You what?” I yelled, as I put my 
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tongue where my two front teeth should 
be but weren’t. 

“ Why—er—er—you see it was like this, 
Mr. Stevens,” she began to stammer out. 
“You know you said that the first crash 
was always the toughest, and that you 
didn’t mind crashes now; so—well, I— 
I thought you probably wouldn’t mind 
crashing with me. I really needed your 
moral support, so that I could get to feel 
the way you do. Don’t worry about the 
airplane—my father will pay for that!” 

Friends, never again will I undertake to 
teach a woman how to fly! 





BEFORE A TOURIST AGENCY 


THEsE plain commercial windows are a gate 
To all adventure, in this zealot’s gaze. 
Before this shrine he nightly stands, to sate 

A stifled wanderlust of captive days 


At desk or lathe. 


A pair of golden ships— 


Gilt models staged to lure the cabin class— 


Are sweetest balms, to soothe, yet biting whips 

To scourge the fancies that desires amass. 
And Tantalus, who stood, as legend tells, 

In limpid waters that refused his thirst, 
Could suffer no more deep, eternal hells 

Than this man by these futile thoughts accurst. 
And yet—and yet his labor-heavy eyes 

Gleam with a rapt and childlike radiance, 
For these small gilded ships epitomize 

Travel—the seven seas—emprise—romance! 
And grim Gibraltar’s dark, forbidding crag 

He’s cruising past, or ancient Bristol Town 
Where low craft skulked beneath a darksome flag. 

Now he’s beneath the midnight sun, now down 
Where red-tiled hamlets dot the Spanish Main; 

Now scents the camphor-laurels in Cathay, 
Now feels the ropes of silver Highland rain 

Or North Atlantic mist up Orkney way. 
He quaffs an epic draught of wander-bliss, 

Of fresh-breathed fjords, mixed with a geisha’s smile 
And vagrom perfume of the West Wind’s kiss 

In passing some palm-studded South Sea isle. 
He’s beating ’round the Horn, and lifts the Trades, 

Now fog-banked chill, now equatorial glare. 
He’s basking now in sunny Devon glades. 

(And one of these slim liners took him there.) 
He’s sighting Pago-Pago, just at dawn, 

And then is whisked to some fair Breton glen. 
The beauty of a close-cropped English lawn 

Catches his fancy now. The shouts of men, 
Armored and mounted, vibrate in his ears. 

He hears the resonant and martial tones 
Of medieval yeomen, armed with spears, 

Treading on courtyards paved with kidney-stones— 


Then shuffles homeward, thinking of the sea, 


His face a study in futility. 
Ben Conlon 





Indian Paint 


THE STORY OF A YOUNG ARTIST WHO SAW A VISION IN THE 
DESERT THAT PROVED TO BE NOT A MIRAGE 


By Hugh S. Fullerton, Jr. 


speed across the edge of the Painted 
Desert. Following him was a band of 
a dozen young Hopi Indians. 

Far in the distance he had sighted a long 
column of dust, which, to his accustomed 
eyes, heralded the approach of Sam Soft- 
all’s big sight-seeing bus. Jimmy was par- 
ticularly anxious to meet that bus. 

The young man wished to see whether 
the paints and sketching materials he had 
ordered some time before had finally ar- 
rived, and he yearned to express in the most 
emphatic terms that a day of torture could 
wring from his vocabulary his opinion of 
Sweetie, the rawboned and rawer tempered 
mare he was riding. And he particularly 
desired to upbraid Sam, who, up to that 
morning, had been considered a friend, for 
lending him such an impossible animal. 

Jimmy felt that he should have known 
from several previous experiences that 
Sam’s abnormal sense of humor would in- 
clude the bestowing of a tender name on 
the vilest of horses; but he had unsuspect- 
ingly mounted Sweetie, only to realize his 
deplorable lapse of memory after the beast 
had begun to display her talents. These 
were confined wholly to creating the maxi- 
mum amount of discomfort for her rider. 

As the result of several small gallery ex- 
hibitions which James Voight Entriken had 
held in New York, he was already recog- 
nized as an artist of some consequence, al- 
though he still had far to go before he 
reached the ranks of the really great. This 
winter he had deserted his customary 
haunts in the vicinity of Washington 
Square for Arizona, where he was “ doing 
desert stuff,” which meant that he was 
striving to come as near as he could to 
accomplishing a thing impossible for any 
man—to paint the lily of the Southwest. 


J ect ENTRIKEN was riding at top 


Sam Softall was Jimmy’s host, guide, ad- 
mirer, and tormentor, although at the time 
Jimmy would only admit the last, which 
he embellished with a large number of un- 
complimentary terms. Sam was the owner 
of a ranch which lay on the far edge of the 
desert. 

_ Besides ranging a few cattle, and occa- 

sionally indulging in profitless prospecting, 
Softall’s occupation was driving the motor 
bus which brought freight from the rail- 
road to the scattered ranches, and during 
the vacation season carried the numerous 
tourists who came from all parts of the 
world to witness the ancient ceremonial 
dances of the Hopi and the Navaho In- 
dians. Sam was at his best at such times, 
thrilling the docile Easterners with his 
highly interesting, if untruthful tales. 

With a blood-curdling war whoop as a 
greeting, Jimmy, leading his flying squad- 
ron of Hopis, raced headlong down on 
Sam’s battered old bus as it drew near. 
Two hundred yards away his keen eyes 
caught a flutter of white on the seat beside 
Sam. 

Checking the speed of Sweetie by the 
only means the animal understood, a strong 
pull emphasized by a severe kick, he mar- 
shaled his band forward to where Sam had 
stopped the bus and sat grinning at them. 

On the seat beside Softall sat a vision. 
To Jimmy, coming from a hard day’s 
sketching in the driest part of the desert, 
which was, of course, the most beautiful— 
hot, dusty, and sore of muscle from his long 
struggle with Sweetie—the girl’s cool, fresh 
loveliness was as welcome as the sight of 
water in an oasis to the eyes of thirsty 
travelers. 

On the rear seat were two middle-aged 
women, perspiring but expectant, and a 
black-clothed, dust-covered little man with 
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the air of a martyr. The clothing of these 
three betrayed, even at first glance, their 
Cape Cod origin. 

The vision on the front seat belonged 
in any surroundings she might elect. Jimmy 
instantly decided that the glories of the 
Grand Cafion would be only a very inade- 
quate background for her. 

She appeared startled, but not greatly 
alarmed as the strange cavalcade emerged 
from the dust which had concealed it and 
rushed, wildly whooping, toward them. 
The two older women uttered tiny, well- 
bred squeals of terror, while the little side- 
whiskered individual grasped his umbrella 
firmly and tried to remember how his an- 
cestors, the Pilgrims, had treated the In- 
dians. On second thought he decided that 
that method was best forgotten. ; 

The girl, perceiving as they checked their 
speed that these savages were males, and 
therefore her natural victims, had recov- 
ered her composure and was smiling at 
them. 

“ Are they real Indians, Mr. Sam?” she 
asked with lively interest. 

“Ves, miss, real red Indians, the worst 
you can find in a day’s ride,” Softall as- 
sured her solemnly, secretly winking at the 
outraged Jimmy. “But don’t be skairt, 
miss; they won’t dast hurt you while old 
Sam is here. They know better.” 

This was worse than Jimmy had expect- 
ed. Not only was Sam hiding from his vic- 
tim’s just wrath behind the skirts of a very 
pretty girl, but now he was playing a heroic 
réle to impress her at the jaded rider’s ex- 
pense. 

“ Are they friendly Indians?” the vision 
asked. 

“Well, I wouldn’t just say that,” Sam 
replied judicially, noting Jimmy’s fury. 
“There’s a couple of mean ones in that 
bunch, but they know too much to bother 
me. They ain’t forgot how much hair I 
lifted in the old days.” 

“Oh!” the girl exclaimed in horror. 
“Vou don’t mean to say you’ve—you’ve 
killed men.” 

“No, miss, not men, only Indians,” Sam 
told her cheerfully. ‘In the old days you 
had to kill a couple every day, but I never 
scalped none that I was personally ac- 
quainted with.” 

II 


Jmmry struggled with a great desire to 
remove Softall suddenly and forcibly from 
11 
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his seat. It seemed to him that Sam’s hu- 

mor was far from amusing. First Sweetie 

—that was bad enough—and now this! 
Sam, who was thoroughly enjoying the 


' situation, was just becoming aware of its 


possibilities, 

“ Real Indians, auntie,” the girl was say- 
ing, “ but Mr. Sam will take care of us; so 
it’s all right. I wonder if any of them 
speak English,” she added, unaware that 
two Harvard and three Haskell graduates 
among the Hopis were with some difficulty 
controlling their features and trying to ap- 
pear stolid. 

“ Yes’m, I think that ugly one with the 
funny lookin’ ears over there on the tame 
horse speaks a little,” Sam replied, adding: 
“T reckon he ain’t all Indian—half-breed, 
maybe, and as bad as there is. I think I 
know where he stole them chaps he’s wear- 
in’, 

The chaps had been borrowed in Sam’s 
absence, and the reference to Sweetie as a 
tame horse was like rubbing salt in an open 
wound. Jimmy writhed helplessly, trying 
at the same time to appear Indianlike, and 
silently vowed a terrible vengeance when 
the now protected Sam was at his mercy. 

“ Would he mind if I spoke to him?” the 
vision inquired. 

Jimmy brightened hopefully. 

“‘ No’m, I reckon he wouldn’t mind much 
—that is if you’re careful what you say, 
miss,” Sam explained helpfully. ‘Some of 
them gets riled mighty easy, and that one 
looks as if he had a meaner temper than 
most.” 

The girl looked straight at Jimmy. 

“You Injun?” she asked. 

“Ugh,” he assented, forced unwillingly 
to play the part Sam had maliciously as- 
signed to him. 

“Ask him where he stole them chaps,” 
Sam suggested. 

“ Ugh, no steal ’um,” Jimmy protested. 

“ Mebbe not,” Sam remarked seriously, 
“ but I don’t believe it; and that bandanna 
looks mighty familiar.” 

“ Sh-h-h! You'll make him angry,” the 
vision warned. She had seen the light of 
murder gathering in Jimmy’s eyes. 

“* Not me, miss; he’s a bad one, but old 
Sam knows how to handle them Indians.” 

“You gottum squaw?” the girl asked as 
she smiled at Jimmy. It was the natural 
question. 

“ Ugh, no got.” 


“You gottum papoose?” She was 
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sweetly unconscious of the embarrassment 
in the sequence. 

“Ugh, ugh, ugh!” Jimmy grinned in 
spite of his struggle to control his facial 
muscles. 

“ He means he has three, miss,” Sam in- 
terpreted maliciously. 

This was too much for Jimmy Entriken 
to endure. He arose majestically in the 
stirrup, waved his free hand toward the 
distant horizon in a dignified token of fare- 
well, shook a fist at Sam, and with his fol- 
lowers at his heels, dashed away across the 
desert. 

Fifteen minutes later, when the band 
was safely concealed behind a sand hill, 
the young Hopis dismounted and rolled in 
the sand, shrieking with the laughter they 
had held in check. 

“You have a darned funny sense of hu- 
mor,” Jimmy grumbled, still indignant. 
Then recalling the solemnity with which he 
and the prettiest girl he had ever seen had 
conversed in pidgin English, he roared 
louder than the others. 


Ill 


Four days later, having given the tour- 
ists a vividly inaccurate account of the 
meaning of the harvest dance, and having 
taken them back to the railroad, Sam drove 
up to the ranch house just in time to catch 
Jimmy in the act of concealing a canvas 
on which he had been working. He grinned 
broadly because the young artist had not 
been quick enough to prevent his catching 
sight of the figure of a girl. 

“You confounded old reprobate!” was 
his greeting from Jimmy, whose wrath had 
cooled somewhat, but who still felt the ne- 
cessity of relief for his overburdened feel- 
ings. ‘“ You put me on that murderous old 
crowbait, Sweetie, and then hide behind a 
woman to keep from hearing what I think 
of you. I ought to paint your picture just 
the way you are and exhibit it as a warn- 
ing to the world, only I couldn’t make it 
look as depraved as you are.” 

“ Don’t,” Sam said warningly, “I don’t 
want all them pretty Eastern girls coming 
out here to see a real man. One was bad 
enough. They pester me.” 

He threw out his chest until it over- 
topped his liberal waist line. 

Jimmy boiled over again. ‘“ You dog- 
goned old rattlesnake! What do you mean 
by telling those people I was a Hopi?” 
“I didn’t,” Sam pointed out complacent- 
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ly. “I tole them you was a red half-breed. 
Them folks was just crazy to see some real 
bad men, and my motto is ‘Strive to 
please!’ when it comes to tourists. You 
sure was the wickedest and toughest lookin’ 
one of the bunch.” 

“And what about giving me that nasty 
tempered jackrabbit you call Sweetie to 
I haven’t been able to look at a 
horse since. When it comes to mean tem- 
pered horses, she sure takes the blue rib- 
bon.” 

“ Well, now, what do you think of that?” 
Sam inquired innocently. “I reckoned you 
and Sweetie would get along fine. You 
just got to get acquainted with her; she 
has a real sweet disposition once she learns 
to like you. You must have done some- 
thin’ to make her mad.” 

“It’s a wonder I wasn’t killed,” Jimmy 
growled, throwing himself on a couch cov- 
ered with Navaho blankets. “ But say, 
Sam, who was she?” 

“ Her? Why that was Mrs. Kate Wil- 
lison from Massachusetts,” Softall an- 
swered, trying to conceal a grin by lighting 
his pipe. “ Fine lookin’? woman.” 

“ Mrs.?” Jimmy’s tone indicated disap- 
pointment. 

“That’s what her card read,” Sam re- 
marked indifferently. 

“ She didn’t look—married,” Jimmy said 
blankly. 

“ Mebbe you was meanin’ the skinny 
one with the up-ended nose, that was sit- 
tin’ by me,” his tormentor suggested, hid- 
ing behind a cloud of smoke. “I thought 
you was talkin’ about her aunt. She’s a 
nice little girl even if she ain’t handsome 
like her Aunt Kate. There’s a fine lookin’ 
woman for you.” 

Instead of replying, Jimmy threw a pil- 
low viciously at him and left the room in 
a state of temper not unmixed with joyous 
relief. 

IV 


Tue exhibition of desert paintings by 
James Voight Entriken was heralded as 
one of unusual interest in the art colony 
around Washington Square. The newspa- 
per critics, who liked Jimmy even more 
than they liked his work, were lavish in 
their praise. 

They said he had caught the very heat 
haze of the desert—most of them had never 
been west of Philadelphia—and had in- 
prisoned the illusive, swift-changing colors 
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of the wilderness, and that he had brought 
back the naked grandeur of raw nature 
which stunned the eye and dulled the 
senses to lesser sights. 

They spoke of the remarkable fidelity 
with which he had portrayed the Navahos, 
although Jimmy had painted only Hopis, 
who have been at war with the Navahos 
for a thousand years. However inaccurate ' 
the criticisms were, they had nothing but: 
praise for the work. 

One of the critics, who had spent a year 
in the Southwest, took the artist aside. 

“Why did you try it, Jimmy?” he de- 
manded. ‘“ No man can paint the desert. 
You came closer to it than most of them, 
but you failed, too. That isn’t the desert. 
It can’t be done.” 

Nevertheless, his enraptured praise in 
print of Jimmy’s art brought scowls of 
jealousy from the less favored ones who 
were also “ doing desert stuff,” especially 
from those who had never seen the desert 
face to face. 

It happened that a newspaper descrip- 
tion of the paintings attracted the attention 
of Miss Amy Willison of Massachusetts, 
who was curled up on a divan in a room 
in an uptown New York hotel, reading as 


a means of passing the time until her aunt 
completed the laborious task of preparing 
her superadequate figure for the morning’s 
shopping. 

“Oh, auntie!” Miss Willison exclaimed 


excitedly. “We must go; isn’t it a per- 
fectly wonderful coincidence? We must go 
to-day.” 

“T suppose,” her aunt replied, speaking 
teprovingly through a mouthful of hair- 
pins, “‘ you mean that sale of shoes, al- 
though your language lacks clarity. You 
really ought to be more careful about talk- 
ing. I hardly understood you at first. I 
think we will look at them after we get my 
hats.” 

“No,” Miss Willison protested. “TI 
mean this exhibition of paintings. An art- 
ist has been painting the very part of the 
desert we visited last fall, and the paper 
says his paintings are perfectly wonderful. 
They look just like the real desert.” 

“Very well, dear,” the aunt agreed with 
asigh. “If I get tired we can quit shop- 
ping and rest there for awhile. But I don’t 
see why you are so interested. It probably 
isn’t the same desert at all, or else he paint- 
ed the pictures somewhere in Greenwich 
Village.” 
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Late in the afternoon, Miss Willison and 
her aunt appeared at the exhibition rooms 
in which Jimmy’s canvases were being 
shown. The girl: was eager to see if the 
artist had really been able to capture the 
beauties of the Painted Desert, but her 
aunt was seeking only an opportunity to 
rest. 

Jimmy Entriken was becoming bored 
and beginning to show symptoms of a de- 
sire to flee alike from gushing admirers, 
and from his fellow artists who so freely 
damned his work with faint praise. He 
was restrained from flight only by the fact 
that a wealthy student and lover of the 
Southwest—who had once passed through 
the desert by rail—had purchased three of 
the paintings and thus enabled the dealer 
who had arranged the exhibition to use the 
glaring Sold signs in the corners. 

Jimmy was wearing the traditional 
studio jacket and flowing tie, under violent 
protest. The director of the exhibition had 
insisted on this attire, and as an after- 
thought had added smears of Chinese white 
and daubs of chrome to the perfectly new 
jacket to intensify the impression that here 
was an artist. Jimmy was giving serious 
contemplation to a strategic retreat when 
he heard a voice saying: 

“And, oh, auntie, here is a wonderful 
painting of that picturesque old bad man 
who drove the bus from the station. You 
remember him, don’t you—the one who 
killed so many Indians?” 

“Yes, my dear,” another voice replied, 
and it was not nearly so pleasing to the 
ear, “ I remember the day he saved us from 
that terrible band of savages that looked as 
if they were going to attack us.” 

Jimmy Entriken turned and beheld the 
vision that once beatified Sam Softall’s 
dusty motor bus. 

“ Aren’t they marvelous, auntie?” she 
was saying. “Look at this group of war- 
riors. They look so real. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if they were the very Ones we 
met.” 

“T don’t see that desperate character 
who led them,” the aunt remarked, adjust- 
ing her glasses to examine the painting 
more closely. ‘“ But they do look as if 
they might be the same ones.” 


V 
THE girl stopped before the canvas that 


occupied the central position in the exhibit. 
Jimmy squirmed uneasily and_ hesitated 
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between a desire to flee and a longing to 
remain. 


“Oh!” she exclaimed. ‘Oh, auntie, do ' 


look. It’s me! It’s me! I mean, it is I!” 

Her Wellesley education had rallied be- 
fore the onslaught of surprise and excite- 
ment. 

The picture was called “East meets 
West.” A young and slender girl was 
shown, standing at the rim of a wilderness 
of rock and sand, gazing far away to where 
the last rays of the sunset were fading be- 
hind a distant range of bald mountains. 
Her face was transfigured, as if awed by 
the grandeur of the limitless desolation of 
the scene. 

“Yes, it does resemble you somewhat, 
my dear,” her aunt replied. “ But, then, 
all young girls look alike.” 

Jimmy felt a sudden inclination to wring 
the older lady’s neck. 

“Tt is my picture! I know it is!” the 
vision declared. ‘That artist must have 
seen me somewhere. Oh, Auntie Kate, I 
must meet him.” 

Jimmy stirred hopefully, but cast an 
alarmed glance at the untidy daubs of 
paint on his jacket. 

“Don’t be silly, dear,” the girl’s aunt 
chided. “He probably never saw you in 
his life, and is old and married. Besides, 
artists— Well, you know, my dear; fe- 
male models and all that sort of thing. He 
probably is a very undesirable sort of per- 
son, not the kind you would care to meet 
at all.” 

Jimmy murmured irately under his 
breath, deciding that there was no possi- 
bility of his ever liking ““ Auntie Kate.” 

“ But I simply must meet him and find 
out; I’m sure that is my picture,” the 
vision insisted. 

Whereupon Jimmy fled hastily to his 
private room, discarded the paint-smeared 
jacket and flowing tie for his customary 
garb, and, attired in layman’s clothing, 
strolled out craftily. 

Within ten minutes his hopes were ful- 
filled. The dealer, beaming with avaricious 
enterprise, led the girl and her aunt to him 
and presented them with an air of impor- 
tance. He scowled disapprovingly as he 
noted the absence of Jimmy’s sartorial at- 
mosphere, especially the picturesque jacket 
with the paint smears. 

“Why, you look just like one of us,” 
the vision protested, “and not at all like 
an artist. I always have imagined painters 
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wearing flowing ties and long hair and just 
, covered with paint.” 

Jimmy groaned inwardly at the discovery 
that he was wrong and the dealer was right. 

Suddenly the girl opened her brown eyes 
very wide, stared straight at Jimmy, and 
exclaimed: 

6c O At? 

There was a whole volume of comment 
in her tone. Jimmy winced as if stung, 
and grew red. 

“ What is it, dear?” Aunt Kate inquired. 

“ Nothing, auntie,” the girl replied chil- 
lingly, meaning “ everything.” “I merely 
fancied that Mr. Entriken resembles some 
one I have seen somewhere. Have we ever 
met before, Mr. Entriken?” 

“ Ugh,” Jimmy grunted boldly in reply. 

“Oh!” the girl exclaimed again, her sus- 
picion verified. 

“You gottum squaw? You gottum pa- 
poose?” he asked meanly. 

The vision colored adorably. 

“JT knew I had seen you somewhere,” 
she said sweetly. “It was the ears. Mr. 
Sam Softall spoke of them!” 

Then she fled in disorder, dragging her 
puzzled aunt away from the gallery. 


VI 


Jimmy was afraid he had lost his oppor- 
tunity by his ill-timed vengeance on the 
girl, but a few weeks later they were seat- 
ed very close together on a divan in the 
drawing-room of Mrs. Kate Willison’s 
town house in Boston. They had been pre- 
tending to study a canvas called “ East 
Meets West,” hanging above the fireplace 
before them. 

The painting had been a peace offering, 
but now even that was forgotten. Aunt 
Kate, turning her attention from a book 
at the other eend of the room, overheard a 
conversation in gibberish. 

“You likeum?” 

“ Ugh! ” 

“You likeum very much?” 

cc Ugh! »” 

“You beum squaw?” 

* Ugh-huh!” 

“‘ What in the world are you two talking 
now?” Aunt Kate demanded with a chap- 
eron’s prerogative. 

“Why, Auntie Kate!” the vision ex- 
claimed in mock surprise. ‘“ That’s Indian. 
It’s the nicest language in the world. Any 
one under twenty-five can understand it 
perfectly.” 
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A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—THE NOT EXACTLY DOLOROUS 
STORY OF A SUPERIORITY COMPLEX, AN INFERIORITY 
INHIBITION, AND A DELUSION OF GRANDEUR 


By Harry B. Smith and Ann Irish 


HE clock in Mrs. Ida Wayne’s li- 

brary struck five; but that did not 

mean anything. As a matter of fact, 
it was nearly midnight. 

There were many clocks in Mrs. Wayne’s 
New York house, some of them very deco- 
rative; but those that were going at all in- 
dicated the correct time in Singapore or 
Moscow. 

Ida Wayne, as a business woman, had 
a reliable watch, and as for her husband, 
Norman Wayne, who had retired from 
business, any time was good enough for his 
kind of golf and bridge. 

The most casual observer could see at a 
glance that the room was a library, for it 
contained a bookcase in which there were 
several books. It was a spacious room, 
handsomely furnished, but untidy and dis- 
orderly. 

Norman Wayne was not a good house- 
keeper. Several of the chairs were occu- 
pied by boxes and parcels bearing the labels 
of fashionable tailors and haberdashers. 
These packages, hastily opened, their 
costly contents glanced at and then ignored 
for some other interest of the moment, bore 
witness to the frivolity and instability of 
Norman Wayne. 

Mrs. Wayne, engrossed in the cares of 
business, was an indulgent wife who per- 
mitted Norman to flutter his way through 
life, a middle-aged butterfly. 

Seeing him now as he sat at the card 
table in the library, no one would take him 
for a man just entering upon his second 
half century of life. He did not look a 
day over forty-nine. 

Still handsome, well-groomed, and im- 
maculately dressed, he presented a striking 
contrast to his companion, Jerome Blake. 
It was one of Norman Wayne’s rare eve- 


nings at home, and, always restless when 
alone, he had telephoned for his old crony 
Blake to come to relieve the monotony of 
solitude. 

Blake was a promoter of prize fights, and 
under the ban of Ida Wayne’s disapproval. 
She considered that he had a bad influence 
over her husband. 

On this particular evening, Ida was at- 
tending a directors’ meeting, and Blake, 
conscious of her antagonism, looked at his 
watch frequently as the midnight hour drew 
near, and several times suggested that he 
had better be going. Wayne, growing ap- 
prehensive, at last agreed with him. 

“T guess there isn’t much kick for you 
in a little game like this,” the host hinted, 
gathering up the cards and pocketing the 
small profits of the evening. 

“It’s a piker’s game, all right,” Blake 
agreed, “ but you know I’m not much of 
a gambler. If I pick a man for a fight and 
I think he’s good, I'll back him with the 
roll, but I lay off cards and the ponies. 
Say, if you’d let your boy George do a lit- 
tle scrapping, I’d bet on him.” 

“Nothing doing, Jerry,” Wayne an- 
nounced. ‘It would spoil him for any- 
thing else. Now don’t bring up the sub- 
ject again. We don’t want any cauliflower 
ears in this family.” 

“They tell me he was a champ at col- 
lege and in the army,” the promoter point- 
ed out. 

“He was,” said Wayne with paternal 
pride. ‘“ But George as a professional pug! 
His mother would have a fit. It’s the dis- 
appointment of Ida’s life that we have no 
daughter to succeed her as head of the old 
firm, so she depends on George to carry on 
the business, if she ever retires. What 
time is it getting to be?” 
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Speaking of his wife had made him 
somewhat nervous. 

“ Twelve fifteen,” Blake answered, look- 
ing at his watch. 

“We might possibly have time for a 
couple more deals,” Wayne suggested, “ but 
Ida may show up any minute. And you 
know what wives are.” 


“TI used to know,” Blake said with the’ 


contented smile of a veteran looking back 
upon many battle-fields. 

“Yes, I know. You’re a widower.” 

Blake fixed a whisky and soda for him- 
self, and meditated a moment. 

“ Being a widower isn’t all it’s cracked 
up to be,” he remarked sagely, “ but per- 
haps it’s all for the best. I often wonder 
if Estelle would be like the wives are nowa- 
days if she had lived. Why, I can remem- 
ber when wives were clinging vines. Us 
fellers bore the burdens; earned the coin. 
Gee! What a change! Women in busi- 
ness—in politics—everywhere but at home. 
Look at the young girls to-day. What do 
we see?” 

“ An eyeful,” Wayne replied, without 
resentment. 

“ And at seventeen they know more than 
we do. Yes, the women get into every- 
thing; but I must confess I never expected 
to see them in my business.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that women 
are managing fights?” 

“Not yet, but look at the women fight- 
ers! At the Sullivan Club last night we 
had as hot a fight as I ever saw—two girls 
—Tiger Lily Burns and Flapper Donovan. 
Lightweights—but gee! What a fight! 
Flapper Donovan reminded me of Terrible 
Terry McGovern in his best days.” 

Norman Wayne puffed his cigar and 
leaned back in his armchair with a smile of 
philosophical resignation. 

“Well, let the women run things,” he 
said. “I’m satisfied.” 

“ Satisfied!” Jerome Blake repeated with 
an annoying grin. ‘ Why, you even have 
to do your drinking and card playing with 
one eye on the door.” 

‘Oh, that’s a trifle,” Wayne protested. 
*“T don’t believe in unnecessary arguments. 
I say I’m satisfied, and I guess I’m the 
judge. Why, you know, Jerry, for years 
I was a slave to business, worrying how to 
make money enough to support my wife in 
the luxury that is a necessity. If I ever 
had a dollar to spend on myself, it was a 
historical event.” 
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“ Me, too!” Blake remarked feelingly. 

“You remember how plainly I used to 
dress,” Wayne went on. “Two suits a 
year—all I ever had. Then gradually, with 
the trend of the times, Ida got the business 
of Wayne and Company into her own 
hands. Well, right down in my heart I 
hate work. Since Ida has been running 
the business and I have had nothing to do 
but make a nice home for her, I have never 
been so happy in my life.” 

The widower nodded with a slight sug- 
gestion of envy. 

“ Everybody says Mrs. Wayne is an in- 
dulgent wife and a good provider,” he ad- 
mitted. 

“ She is,” Wayne agreed. “ She’s liberal 
with money and as clever a business woman 
as there is in the Street. Only one thing 
troubles me. Ida seems awfully nervous 
and worried lately. I’m afraid things 
aren’t going well at the office. Sometimes 
I wonder if she’s playing the market.” 

“Hum!” Blake drawled with as much 
sinister suspicion as the monosyllable can 
contain. 

“ What do you mean by that?” 

“T don’t know as I ought to tell you,” 
Blake replied with the veiled eagerness of 
a friend bearing bad news, “ but your wife 
is playing the market, and she has been in 
wrong a whole lot lately. J know. My 
sister is her broker.” 

“T was afraid there was something like 
that going on,” Wayne muttered. 

“Your wife has gone daffy on Canadian 
Golconda—one of those wildcat gold-mine 
fakes. And she’s been plunging in a lot of 
other junk.” 

“What for instance?” 

“Well, my sister tells me Mrs. Wayne 
<n been a heavy buyer of Lingerie, Lim- 
ited.” 

“Ts that risky?” 

“JT should say so! But perhaps I 
shouldn’t have told you,” Blake added, see- 
ing the distress in his friend’s face. 

“Certainly you should,” protested 
Wayne. “A husband ought to know his 
wife’s business-troubles.” 

Wayne reflected for awhile and then 
asked: “ Will you be at your office to-mor- 
row afternoon?” 

“Why, yes,” replied Blake. “I haven't 
any wife to run my business for me.” 

“T’ll be in to see you about three. I 
want to have a talk with you about this. 
And thanks for the tip.” 
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“You won’t tell Mrs. Wayne J said any- 
thing,” said Blake, somewhat worried. 

“ Certainly not,” protested Wayne. “ In 
fact,” he added, “I never tell-her anything 
but how much to make out checks for.” 


II 


McIntTosH, the butler, entered the li- 
brary displaying as much perturbation as 
a well-trained servant is allowed to show. 

“ The car, sir!” he exclaimed warningly, 
and with the skill and precision of a first- 
aid expert, he secreted the bottles and 
glasses and cards behind ‘the best sellers in 
the bookcase. 

Blake, regretting that he had not yield- 
ed to previous impulses to depart, seized 
the evening paper, and Wayne took up his 
favorite magazine, Men’s Wear. Both 
were deeply engrossed in literature when 
the head of the family entered. 

Middle-age had been kind to Ida Wayne. 
She was still a fine-looking woman, though 
in her concentration on business she had 
neglected the graces and amenities of life, 
which are supposed to be preservers of 
youth. She had allowed herself to grow 
hard, aggressive, and rather stout. 

A strong woman, domineering and force- 
ful, she nevertheless disclosed to the care- 
ful observer the latent nervousness which 
physicians and psychologists note as char- 
acteristic of the great captainesses of in- 
dustry. Her careworn face was in striking 
contrast to the placid expression of her 
frivolous and pleasure-loving husband. 

Her keen glance flashed upon Blake, and 
her lips tightened in resentment of his pres- 
ence. Blake rose and greeted her with a 
deference that was an apology for his ex- 
istence. 

“Why, hello, deary!” exclaimed Wayne, 
looking up from his magazine, his cordial 
welcome only partly concealing his fear of 
reprimand. 

Ida Wayne gave her husband a hasty 
and unemotional kiss upon his brow, the 
perfunctory salute of a wife who has more 
important things on her mind. Sad it is, 
one of the saddest manifestations of our 
modern life, that women filled with the am- 
bition for worldly success, do not realize 
the loneliness, the yearning for affection of 
the men they led to the altar and vowed to 
love and to cherish. 

“T told you not to sit up for me,” Ida 
said, not unkindly, but in that casual and 
offhand manner that is almost like a blow 
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to a husband who longs for tenderness and 
sentiment. Then, with a cold, appraising 
glance at Blake, she asked, “ What have 
you two been up to?” 

“Oh, just reading and chatting,” replied 
Wayne. 

‘“‘ By George!” exclaimed Blake, anxious 
to escape. “I didn’t know it was so late. 
I must hurry along. Good night, Mrs. 
Wayne. Good night, Norman. Telephone 
me any evening when you’re lonesome. I'll 
come over and we'll finish that book.” 

Blake departed, and Ida Wayne’s con- 
temptuous exclamation expressed her relief. 

“You don’t like Blake, do you, dear?” 
said Wayne mildly. 

“‘T don’t like his business,” replied Ida 
Wayne. “ Promoting prize fights is no 
work for a self-respecting man. Besides, 
he’s a widower, and widowers are bad asso- 
ciates for a decent married man.” 

Her keen glance rested for an instant 
upon the parcels and boxes that littered 
the room. 

“ What’s all that?” she asked sharply. 

“¢ Just a few little things I had to have,” 
Wayne answered apologetically. ‘I found 
a wonderful bargain to-day. I want you 
to see it.” 

““Now, look here, Norman,” snapped 
his wife. “I’m not a stingy woman, and 
I don’t want to deny you anything that I 
can afford; but you’ve got to stop this sort 
of thing. Bills—bills—bills! 

“ T’ve told you business is rotten. If you 
don’t go easy I’ll have your charge ac- 
counts stopped. I don’t want to do it, but 
you must use a little judgment till business 
improves.” 

Wayne opened a large box and took 
from it a handsome and costly lounging 
robe which he displayed in all its glory as 
an answer to her reprimand. 

“Only a hundred and fifty dollars, 
marked down from a hundred and sixty,” 
he explained triumphantly. 

“You got a robe last month,” was the 
grumbling response. 

“‘ But, dear, this was such a bargain.” 

“ Your bargains will put us in the poor- 
house,” growled Ida Wayne, and then, see- 
ing the wistful expression on her husband’s 
handsome face, she added more kindly: 
“You must be reasonable, my dear.” 

Wayne sank into a chair, depressed. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the wife, 
feeling that perhaps she had been too 
severe. 
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“Oh, I’m just tired of it all,” said 
Wayne. “Business! Business! That’s 
all I hear. You never take me anywhere, 
and if I buy a new suit, you’re always 
angry. Don’t you want me to look as well 
as other women’s husbands?” 

“ Of course I do,”’ answered Ida Wayne, 
“ but—your wardrobes are full of clothes 
now, handsome things that you never 
wear.” 

“Very well,” said Wayne petulantly. 
“Tl send it back.” 

“Oh, you needn’t do that,” Ida assured 
him. “Only for Heaven’s sake, don’t get 
any more. There!” She kissed him peni- 
tently. “It’s all right this time. But you 
must cut out these ‘ bargains.’ ” 

She sank into a chair and gazed into 
space, her face drawn and haggard. De- 
spite its extra chins, it was the face of a 
woman harassed by many cares. Wayne 


gave his wife a shrewd glance, and her de- 
spondency corroborated the suspicions that 
he had expressed to Blake. 
“ Poor old girl,” he said. 
so bad?” 
“ Terrible,” she muttered. 
Wayne reflected a moment, and then 


“Ts business 


said: “Of course I don’t know anything 
about affairs at the office; but from what 
I hear at the club business generally is very 
good.” 

“T don’t want to worry you with de- 
tails,” she evaded. 

Wayne sat on the arm of his wife’s chair, 
and patted her shoulder affectionately. 

** Oh, well, mamma,” he said, calling her 
the old familiar pet name that he had used 
in days before she became a financier, “ it 
will all come right. Of course if you were 
like some of these women who go playing 
no-good stocks—but I know you don’t do 
anything like that.” 

“ Certainly not,” she lied glibly. “ But 
it isn’t only business. I am worried about 
other things too.” She glanced at her wrist 
watch and asked: “ Has George come in?” 

“Not yet,” Wayne answered, “but 
don’t. worry about George. He can take 
care of himself.” 

“‘T suppose he’s out with that Sherwood 
girl again,” said Mrs. Wayne. 

“ Oh, Kate Sherwood’s a little gay may- 
be, as most young women are nowadays. 
But she has always brought George home 
safely. I guess she’s all right.” 

“ All right, is she? For several months 
she has been rushing George around, and 
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so far there’s not the slightest indication 
that she has any serious intentions.” 

“ But, my dear,” Wayne expostulated, 
“you say you don’t want George to marry 
her. You admit you want him to marry 
Lady Wraxall.” 

“Lady Henrietta Wraxall is a fine girl. 
If our boy marries her he will be Sir 
George Wraxall and, eventually, the Earl 
of Dunmore.” 

“ And you would have to support them 
for the rest of your life. You don’t know 
anything about her. She may be a mere 
fortune huntress.” 

“She’s madly in love with George,” 
argued the mother. 

“Yes, she certainly seems to be crazy 
about the boy,” Wayne admitted. “ But 
he prefers Kate Sherwood.” 

Mrs. Wayne could not repress an indig- 
nant exclamation. “That Sherwood girl 
simply wastes his time running around to 
night clubs. She’ll get George talked about 
so no respectable girl will marry him. She’s 
ruining his chances.” 

“Well, I guess George is in no hurry to 
marry anybody,” said Wayne. 

“No,” Ida agreed. ‘“ The boy has fool- 
ish, old-fashioned ideas. He talks about a 
‘ career,’ ‘ living his own life,’ and all that 
rubbish. Ridiculous! 

“The career for a well brought up young 
man is to be a good husband and father. 
A man’s sphere is the home. You’d better 
go to bed now, Norman. I’m going to sit 
up and have a serious talk with George.” 

“I suppose I might as well turn in,” 
Wayne said. “ But don’t be too severe on 
the boy, please, Ida.” 

“ Severe? Of course I won’t. All I’m 
looking for is to have him happily settled 
in life.” 

As Norman Wayne turned down several 
of the electric lights in the room, the 
brightness of a moonlight night was re- 
vealed by the library windows. Then a 
startled exclamation from Mrs. Wayne, as 
near a scream as a Wall Street magnate is 
capable of, caused him to turn to his wife 
and ask anxiously: 

“ What’s the matter?” 

“ There!” exclaimed Ida Wayne, point- 
ing toward the window. 

“ What's there?” 

“ A man looking in!” 

“Oh, you imagine it,” said Wayne, and 
going to the window he peered out. 
“ There’s nobody there,” he assured her. 
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“ There was some one. I saw his face 
plainly.” 

“ Whose face, for Heaven’s sake?” asked 
Wayne, annoyed by her persistence. 

“ The face of 4 young man—pale—hag- 
gard. He was looking in the window.” 

Wayne put an arm around her, soothing 
her. For the moment he ignored the fact 
that she was one of the biggest women in 
the business world. 

“Now, now; you're excited,” he said. 
“Tda, your nerves are all shot to pieces. 
You’re working too hard.” 

“ T must work hard,” Ida Wayne replied 
with the air of a martyr, and she pointed 
to the boxes and parcels that littered the 
room. 

“Tm sorry, dear,” said Wayne penitent- 
ly. “I promise. No more bargains.” 

The sharp closing of the front door was 
heard, and then the voice of George Wayne 
in the hallway. 

“You needn’t lock up, McIntosh. I’m 
going right out again.” 

Mrs. Wayne’s face expressed her disap- 
proval of this announcement as George 
Wayne, a handsome, stalwart youth, 
breezed into the room. 


il 


“ HELLO, folks,” he greeted. ‘“ Not sit- 
ting up for me, are you?” 

“Your mother is,” replied Wayne. 

George turned to his mother, whose at- 
titude and expression suggested an Ama- 
zonian companion piece to Rodin’s statue 
of ‘“ The Thinker.” 

“Why, what’s the matter, mother?” he 
asked with as much filial anxiety as could 
be expected from high-spirited youth hur- 
tying off to a night club. “ You look all 
in,” he added. 

“A hard day at the office, and an im- 
portant conference this evening,” the 
mother explained. 

“ Besides, she’s just had a scare,” said 
Wayne. “She thought she saw a man 
looking in the window.” 

George made a rush toward the window, 
and his father added: “It’s all right. 
There’s no one there. Your mother’s 
nerves are jumpy; that’s all.” 

Mrs. Wayne lit a cigarette and looked at 
her son with dignified disapproval. 

“Where have you been?” she asked 
sternly. 

“ Just out with a couple of girls.” 

“A couple of girls.” 
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“ That’s all right, mother. 
numbers.” 

“ Kate Sherwood?” queried the mother, 
uttering the name with an animosity she 
did not try to disguise. 

“Yes—and Henrietta,” 
swered. 

“Lady Henrietta,” said Mrs. Wayne, 
her frown giving place to a smile of appro- 
bation. 

“ They’re waiting for me now in Kate’s 
car. I just ran in to fill up my flask. 
We’re going out to dance.” 

“Ts it necessary for that Sherwood girl 
to go along?” 

“Why, yes, mother. It’s Kate’s car, and 
it’s her party.” 

Ida Wayne’s scowl deepened as she rose 
and assumed the dominating and peremp- 
tory manner known and dreaded by her 
office employees and her husband. She 
took one menacing stride. 

“Look here, George,” she commanded, 
“this has got to stop. You’re running 
around nights entirely too much, and when 
you’re not out, that Sherwood girl is here, 
wasting your time, and running up my 
electric light bill. 

““What’s worse, she always brings that 
damned ukelele of hers. I can hear it in 
my bedroom. No wonder my nerves are 
a wreck. If you’re not careful, your name 
will be so mixed up with hers that no self- 
respecting girl will have anything to do 
with you.” 

“ But, mother—” George began. 

“Tm talking,” Mrs. Wayne interrupted. 
“If it were Lady Henrietta rushing you, 
it would be a different thing. She’s a fine 
substantial girl.” 

George smiled with an air of superior 
wisdom. “A fine substantial girl,” he re- 
peated with a suggestion of irony. 

“What do you mean, speaking of her in 
that tone?” snapped his mother. 

“T was just thinking how little parents 
know about the girls who are attentive to 
their sons,” George said. ‘“ And, mother, 
I have a surprise for you.” 

He held out his left hand, on the third 
finger of which gleamed a ring with a very 
creditable diamond. 

“ What’s that?” asked Ida Wayne, and 
then, seeing George’s face illumined by a 
triumphant smile, she exclaimed: “ En- 
gaged? My boy!” and forgetting the cares 
of business in her maternal pride, she em- 
braced her son. 
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“Congratulations, George,” said his 
father. 

Mrs. Wayne beamed approval. “ En- 
gaged to Lady Henrietta! Just the one 
J—” 

“Oh, no, mother,” George interrupted. 
“To Kate Sherwood.” 

“What?” cried Ida Wayne, and in her 
anger she did not hear the furtive chuckle 
that her husband allowed himself occasion- 
ally, though rarely in her presence. 

“Yes,” said George, “I’m engaged to 
Kate, and I’m the happiest fellow in New 
York.” 

“And when did this happen?” There 
was a snarl in the mother’s voice. 

“ Well, Kate proposed last night when 
she was here. But I waited to tell you 
both until I could show you the ring. She 
bought it to-day.” 

“And you said ‘yes,’ without asking 
me?” demanded Mrs. Wayne. 

“ Why, mother, I knew you only wanted 
me to be happy.” 

Mrs. Wayne gasped and seemed about 
to begin a tirade of denunciation, when the 
butler appeared in the doorway. 

“ Beg pardon,” he said. ‘“ The chauffeur 
says the ladies are waiting.” 

“Tell them I’ll be there in a minute,” 
George ordered. Then turning to his 
mother, he was surprised to see her dab- 
bing her eyes with her handkerchief. 
Wayne, too, noticed this evidence of weak- 
ness. It was not often that this strong 
woman gave way to tears. 

“Oh, why couldn’t it have been Lady 
Henrietta?” she murmured. 

“T don’t like that girl, mother,” said 
George seriously. 

“Don’t like her? Why, for Heaven’s 
sake? She’s crazy about you.” 

“T don’t know why. It seems to me 
there’s something sinister about her. Oh, 
I know she and Kate are supposed to be 
great friends. She congratulated us; but 
there was a glint in her eyes that seemed 
almost vindictive. She looked positively 
dangerous.” 

Mrs. Wayne reflected, evidently resent- 
ing this criticism of her favorite, and then 
with sudden resolution she pressed the elec- 
tric button. 

“Now, mother, what are you going to 
do?” asked Norman Wayne uneasily. 

“JT am responsible for the honor and 
happiness of my son,” replied the stern 
mother; and, as the butler appeared, she 
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added: “ Ask the ladies in the car to come 
in. 

“ But, mother, we're going out to 
dance,” protested George, as the butler de- 
parted on his mission. 

“Not till I have had a talk with Kate 
Sherwood,” said Ida Wayne with that 
stolid obstinacy which, in “the Street,” 
“9 won her the nickname of “‘ Hard-Boiled 

a.” 

“Sure you can talk with Kate,” George 
assented cheerfully; ‘but what will the 
other one think?” 

“T am perfectly willing that Lady Hen- 
rietta should hear all I have to say,” Mrs. 
Wayne insisted, and any further argument 
by her son was prevented by the entrance 
of Kate Sherwood and Lady Henrietta 
Wraxall. 

IV 


“You told us you would be only a min- 
ute, George,”’ said Miss Sherwood; “ but of 
course I know what ‘ a minute’ means with 
a man.” 

“ Perhaps you have changed your mind 
about going,” suggested Lady Henrietta, 
suspecting parental interference. 

They were of strikingly contrasted types, 
these two: Kate Sherwood, the typical 
young American business woman, energetic 
and_ straightforward; Lady Henrietta 
Wraxall, somewhat older, handsome, aris- 
tocratic, with the careless geniality of a 
condescending patrician. 

Her dark eyes gazed at George Wayne 
with an expression which made it difficult 
to understand why a mother like Ida 
Wayne was so ready to place a young 
man’s future happiness in her keeping. 

“ George is not going out again,” said 
Mrs. Wayne, “and I wish to have a talk 
with you, Miss Sherwood. Have a whisky 
and soda, Lady Henrietta?” 

“Thanks, yes,” replied the English girl, 
and as she lit a cigarette, she added: “I 
fancy I am intruding on a family confer- 
ence.” 

“ Not at all,” said Mrs. Wayne. “I pre- 
fer that you should be here, as you are a 
friend of Sherwood’s.” 

“Oh, yes,” Lady Henrietta agreed, smil- 
ing. “Not acquainted very long, but 
great pals. Good old Kate’s one of the 
best.” 

There was a moment of silence, uncom- 
fortable for all but the English girl, who 
seemed to anticipate the coming storm with 
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smiling nonchalance. Mrs. Wayne turned 
to Kate Sherwood, and there was antago- 
nism in her voice as she said: 

“Miss Sherwood, my son tells me that 
you have made him an offer of marriage.” 

“Why, yes, Mrs. Wayne, and George 
has made me the happiest girl in New York 
by saying ‘yes,’” Kate replied, taking 
George’s hand affectionately. 

The attention of all was diverted by the 
dropping of a metal ash tray which Lady 
Henrietta had held in her hand. 

“Sorry,” she apologized, recovering it. 
“Jolly awkward of me. Nerves a bit 
ragged.” And she proceeded to alleviate 
her nervousness by another whisky and 
soda. 

“You must realize, Miss Sherwood,” 
said Mrs. Wayne, “ that though you have 
been a caller here for some time, as an ac- 
quaintance of George’s, we really know 
very little about you.” 

“Well, we know—” began Norman 
Wayne, but his wife silenced him with a 
glance and continued: 

“George is my only child, and his hap- 
piness is very dear to me. A young man 


like him, unsophisticated, impressionable, 


is too likely to be attracted by merely su- 
perficial qualities, is apt to become infatu- 
ated with a girl who is—well, unworthy of 
him.” 

Lady Henrietta furtively smiled acqui- 
escence. 

“See here, mother,” George interposed, 
“vyou’re ignoring one rather important 
matter. Kate loves me, and I love her.” 

There was a muttered oath from Lady 
Henrietta, who hastily attributed her ex- 
clamation to the fact that she had burned 
her finger in lighting a cigarette. 

“Love is not enough foundation for 
marriage,” said Ida Wayne. “ Your father 
and I were not particularly in love with 
each other, and yet no marriage could have 
been more satisfactory.” 

Norman Wayne interrupted with a vio- 
lent fit of coughing, which he was able to 
check only when he became conscious of 
his wife’s stern gaze fixed upon him. 

“T don’t even know,” continued Mrs. 
Wayne, addressing Kate, “that you are 
able to support George in the manner to 
which he is accustomed. What is your 
business?” 

“T’m a theatrical manager,” Kate re- 
plied, not without a certain pride in her 
profession. 
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Mrs. Wayne looked at her husband with 
a sniff of disapproval. 

“Are you a drinking girl?” she asked. 

“I’m a moderate drinker.” 

Mrs. Wayne considered for a moment 
and then remarked: 

“You may think I shouldn’t ask you 


' this before George, but my boy has been 


brought up in innocence, not in ignorance. 
Have you any—entanglements?” 

Lady Henrietta’s alert attention ex- 
pressed her extreme interest. 

“You mean affairs with men?” asked 
Kate. 

“You know what I mean,” said Mrs, 
Wayne sharply. 

Kate Sherwood answered readily, and 
her frank manner was convincing: 

“No, Mrs. Wayne. None whatever.” 

Mrs. Wayne happened to notice the smile 
with which Lady Henrietta commented 
upon this assertion. 

“What do you know about it?” she de- 
manded. 

“Oh, come now, I say, Mrs. Wayne,” 
replied the English girl genially. ‘‘ Hardly 
fair to ask me, you know.” 

“‘ Why shouldn’t I ask you?” queried the 
mother. “I know you are fond of George.” 

Lady Henrietta partly disguised a rather 
exaggerated embarrassment with a veneer 
of good fellowship. 

“Indeed,” she admitted, “I’ve always 
had the greatest esteem and—er—admira- 
tion for George; but, as he prefers Kate, 
why—” She shrugged her shapely shoul- 
ders, and added with great cordiality: “ I’m 
sure I wish them every happiness.” 

Mrs. Wayne studied the English girl 
with one of her shrewd and penetrating 
glances. It was this searching look of hers, 
a look that seemed to read one’s very soul, 
that had won for her in the financial world 
the sobriquet Old. Eagle-eye. 

“If you know anything against Miss 
Sherwood’s moral character,” she said 
sternly, “ it is your duty, as a friend of the 
family, to say so—now.” 

“I’m not afraid,” Kate interposed with 
a smile of conscious rectitude. 

With a hesitation deliberately made to 
seem suspicious, Lady Henrietta said: 

“ Why — as far as J know — of course 
Kate is a woman of the world. I suppose 
she has led the sort of life we all do. We're 
none of us saints exactly, you know. But 
I never heard any scandal about her, nor 
that she had deliberately wronged a man.” 
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“ That’s enough,” exclaimed Kate indig- 
nantly. “A defense like that won’t help 
me much.” 

“In fact,” added Lady Henrietta, “ I— 
I’m almost positive that Kate is—well— 
quite all right.” 

“I know she is!” exclaimed George im- 


pulsively, and, taking Kate’s hand, he. 


looked at the English girl resentfully. “I 
trust Kate implicitly. I could not love her 
if I did not have faith in her.” 

Norman Wayne nodded approval, but 
his wife shook her head doubtfully. 

“T know nothing of your family,” she 
said, resuming her inquisition. “ Are your 
parents living?” 

“Mother is living,” answered Kate. 
“‘ Father died when I was born.” 

“‘ What business is she in?” 

“ She is walking delegate of the Brick- 
layers’ Union.” And, seeing a sneer on the 
face of her rival, she added: “ Mother is a 
self-made woman, and I’m very proud of 
her.” 

“ Well,” said George, “that ought to 
finish the questionnaire. I hope you're sat- 
isfied.” 

“Jn a way, yes,” replied his mother, 
“though of course we couldn’t expect her 
to say anything else.” 

“‘T have only told you what is strictly 
true, Mrs. Wayne,” Kate protested ear- 
nestly. 

“‘T suppose we shall have to make the 
best of it,” Ida Wayne said, and then see- 
ing the gloom and despair on Lady Hen- 
rietta’s dark, handsome face, she added: 
“I must confess I am greatly disappoint- 
ed.” 

“‘ Then you consent to our engagement?” 
asked George eagerly. 

“‘JT presume I shall have to.” 

“Fine! There’s a mother for you!” 
George exclaimed, and gave his mother a 
kiss which she accepted with stolid apathy. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Wayne,” said Kate 
Sherwood heartily. “I'l do my best to 
make George happy.” 

She kissed George tenderly, and Lady 
Henrietta, grasping her glass with trem- 
bling hand, drained its contents to the 
dregs. Slowly she walked to the window 
and gazed out into the night, as if striving 
to conceal her uncontrollable agitation. 

“Mind you,” cautioned Ida Wayne, 
“‘ you must not think of getting married for 
three months at least. Marry in haste, 
you know, and repent at leisure.” 
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“Oh, that doesn’t always work out, my 
dear,” interposed Norman Wayne blandly. 
“ You and I were engaged for three years.” 
Then noticing Lady Henrietta at the win- 
dow, “ You don’t see any one out there, 
do you?” 

“Why, no,” replied Lady Henrietta, 
turning from the window in slight confu- 
sion. 

‘““Mrs. Wayne thought she saw a man 
looking in a little while ago.” 

“Indeed?” exclaimed the English girl 
with eager interest. 

“Such a poor, miserable creature,” said 
Ida Wayne. “I saw his face quite plainly 
—haggard and desperate looking.” 

“ Poor beggar!” muttered Lady Henri- 
etta. 

The front doorbell was heard, and Lady 
Henrietta concealed her interest with a 
sudden effusion of geniality. Turning to 
George and Kate, she said cordially: 

“So it’s quite all right, eh, Kate? Let 
me renew my congratulations.” She took 
George’s hand, and added with the suavity 
of a good loser, “I fancy you understand 
my feelings; but I wish you every happi- 
ness. And I’m willing to admit that the 
best girl wins.” 

“Thank you, Wraxall,” Kate responded 
heartily, “‘ that’s sporting of you.” 

“Beg pardon, madam,” said the butler, 
appearing in the doorway. 

“ What is it, McIntosh?” 

“A man at the door insists on seeing 
Mr. George.” 

The lateness of the hour accounted for 
the surprise at the announcement of a call- 
er. Only Lady Henrietta indicated by her 
smile that the advent of a visitor was, by 
her, not unexpected. 

“ Why, I can’t see any caller at this time 
of night,” George protested. “ Ask him to 
call to-morrow.” 

“T tried to put him off, sir,” said the 
butler, “ but he is very insistent. He says 
he must see you at once.” 

“‘ Preposterous!” exclaimed Wayne. 

“Didn’t he give his name?” asked 
George. 

“He said you wouldn’t know him, sir.” 

“ What sort of looking man is he?” 

“ He’s a young man, sir; very poor, I 
should say; rather sickly looking.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Lady Henrietta, 
“it may be some old acquaintance down 
on his luck, wanting to borrow a trifle,” 

“Tt might be,” George agreed. 
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“ We can all go in the next room and let 
George see the fellow,” was the further 
suggestion of Lady Henrietta. 

“No,” vetoed Mrs. Wayne. “ A stranger 
calling at this hour. It might be a hold- 

” 

“Well, if it is,” said Wayne, “we will 
run in and give him a battle.” 

“We can listen from here,” urged the 
English girl, indicating the archway leading 
to the dining room. 

“JT don’t like to leave George,” said 
Kate, hesitating. ‘‘ He may be armed.” 

“He’s a poor invalid sort of a person, 
miss,” McIntosh reassured her. 

“ Don’t worry, dear,” said George. “‘ The 
invalid is probably armed with nothing 
worse than a germ.” 


V 


KaTE joined the others in the adjoining 
room, assuring George that they would be 
listening, and ready to come to the rescue; 
but there was no menace in the appearance 
of the youth shown into the library by 
McIntosh. 

The unknown caller stood like an appa- 
tition in the doorway, a young man in his 


early twenties, pale, thin, an “ invalid sort 
of person,” as McIntosh had described him. 
He wore a shabby light gray suit, a relic 
of the creation of a fashionable tailor, but 
patched and darned. 

Poverty—honest or otherwise—was pro- 
claimed by his garb from the battered old 


straw hat to the dilapidated shoes. He led 
by the hand a child, a girl of five or six, 
whose pretty face was pathetic in its pallor, 
her ragged garments hardly sufficing to 
cover her thin little form. 

The two stood silent in the doorway, the 
young man with downcast eyes, timid and 
shamefaced, the child clinging to him. 

“You wish to see me?” asked George, 
gazing with surprise at the strange visitors. 

The young man slowly raised his head, 
and gazed at his questioner with sad dark 
eyes, 

“Yes, please—if you are Mr. 
Wayre.” 

As George acknowledged his identity, 
the young man, with a glance at McIntosh, 
added: 

“T would like to see you—alone.” 

George signed to the butler, who, with a 
bewildered look, left the room. 

“Won’t you sit down?” George asked 
kindly. “ You look tired.” 


George 
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“We have walked a long way, the child 
and I.” 

George indicated a chair, and the youth 
sat down wearily, the little girl standing 
beside him. 

“What is the name?” asked George. 

“My name? What does it matter?” re- 
plied the visitor with a sad smile. “ But 
I will tell you. It is James Kirk.” 

“Who sent you to me?” 

“Sent me?” The youth repeated, and 
for a moment his manner was alert, suspi- 
cious. “Sent me? Why, no one.” 

“ Well, what can I do for you?” 

The young man shook his head, and 
smiled wanly. 

“I don’t come to ask anything of you, 
Mr. Wayne. I come to do you a service. 
Then, if you think me deserving of your 
consideration, you may be able to get me 
some work; not work that is too hard, for 
I am not very strong yet.” 

“ Have a drink?” said George, handing 
him a whisky and soda. 

“Oh, thank you—thank you!” exclaimed 
the poor creature, and he drank with the 
eagerness of one who for days had not 
tasted liquor. 

“Now, what’s the idea?” George in- 
quired. “Shoot! You know it’s pretty 
late.” 

“T don’t know just how to begin.” 

“ Go right ahead. Get it off your chest.” 

“ Mr. Wayne,” said the stranger, “ they 
tell me you’re going to be married.” 

“What!” exclaimed George, surprised 
and perplexed. 

“ Married,” continued the youth slowly 
and with ill-concealed resentment, “ to 
Kate Sherwood.” 

George Wayne’s first impulse was one of 
indignation; but controlling his resentment, 
he laughed and said: 

“Why, yes, but I can’t imagine—” 

With an almost hysterical outburst of 
emotion, the visitor interrupted, “Oh, Mr. 
Wayne, don’t marry that girl. For pity’s 
sake, don’t—don’t!” 

George’s face blazed with anger. 

“What the hell do you mean by that?” 

“Oh, forgive me, Mr. Wayne,” said the 
stranger more calmly. “It hurts. I know. 
The truth always hurts. But I must speak 
the truth. You'll thank me some day.” 

“The truth!” George repeated, bewil- 
dered. 

“ Mr. 
tinued, “I was once like you. 


Wayne,” the young man con- 
A good- 
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looking lad they called me. Now—” He 
paused, and smiled pathetically. 

“ Drink?” suggested George as a prob- 
able cause of the man’s downfall. 

“Oh, no,” the stranger replied, “ I was a 
sober, hard-working boy until — until she 
crossed my path. It’s the old story. I was 
weak, foolish; but what did I know of the 
world—of women? 

“She deceived me with her lying prom- 
ises; so I left my home in Albenectady. 
Not a grand home like this; but we were 
all so happy. 

“My mother is a clergywoman, Mr. 
Wayne. My father a simple, kindly, home- 
loving soul. I came with er. For awhile 
I was happy, but the end soon came; and 
I found myself cast aside—deserted, I and 
the child.” 

“That is—your child?” gasped George. 

“ And hers. I found work, and thought 
I could earn our living; but one day the 
section boss found out about the child, and 
I—I had no wedding ring to show.” 

The young man, the wretched victim of 
woman-made laws, bowed his head in an 
agony of shame. Controlling his agitation, 
he continued: 

“ Then I fell ill. They took care of me 
at the Home for Fallen Men. When I came 
out I tried to find ser.” 

“Go on!” exclaimed George, his voice 
hoarse with emotion. 

“ Then I heard she was going to marry 
you.” 

“Good Heavens!” 

There was a confused clamor of voices 
as the listeners entered from the adjoining 
room, Kate Sherwood leading. 

“Tt’s a lie!” Kate cried angrily. “A 
lie, I tell you! I never saw this man be- 
fore.” She confronted the visitor defiantly. 

Mrs. Wayne was smiling with grim sat- 
isfaction that her judgment of Kate Sher- 
wood’s character was vindicated. Lady 
Henrietta’s expression was one of noncha- 
lant indifference to the revelation. For an 
instant the stranger seemed discomfited by 
Kate’s fierce denial. Then he said, gently 
reproachful: ; 

“Oh, Kate! How can you say that? 
See,” he added, putting his arm around the 
child, and directing Kate’s attention to it. 

“T never saw that kid before,” Kate 
Sherwood insisted. “It’s a vile slander. 
The man must be drunk.” 

“Oh, no,” said the youth sadly. 

“Or crazy,” continued Kate vehement- 
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ly, and turning to her affianced husband, 
she added, “ George, you know it’s a lie.” 

‘“ Of course I do, dear,” George respond- 
ed, soothing her. 

“And you know it, Wraxall,” she cried, 
addressing Lady Henrietta. 

“Why, surely,” answered Lady Henri- 
etta casually, as if the accusation were of 
no importance. “ You never told me any- 
thing about it.” 

“Oh, very well,” said the youth with 
plaintive resignation. ‘I see you don’t 
believe me, Mr. Wayne. Why should you? 
I’m only a poor, friendless outcast. She is 
rich and powerful. But I’ve done my duty, 
I'll go.” 

“TI believe you, young man,” declared 
Ida Wayne, with a look of animosity at 
Kate. 

“Mother!” Norman Wayne began to 
expostulate, but his wife’s stern look awed 
him into silence. 

“You believe me?” said the stranger 
gratefully. ‘“ Oh, thank you, lady!” 

“Why should he come here and tell such 
a story if it isn’t true?” Mrs. Wayne de- 
manded, and studying the child’s features 
for a moment, she added: “ Besides, the 
little girl is the image of Kate Sherwood.” 

All looked at the child and then at Kate. 
It was evident from their expressions that 
they saw a resemblance. Kate lifted the 
girl to a chair, and carefully studied the 
pallid little face. 

“‘ Nothing of the sort,” she declared, and 
turning to Mrs. Wayne, she added: “ The 
child is no more like me than she is like 
you.” 

Ida Wayne uttered an incoherent ex- 
clamation of rage. Her calm dignity was 
forgotten in resentment of what she re- 
garded as a wanton insult. For a moment 
the strong woman lost control of her feel- 
ings, and she seemed on the point of re- 
verting to the feminine hysteria of a for- 
gotten day. 

Was it Norman Wayne’s fancy, or did 
he see a vague gesture of Lady Henrietta’s 
urging the stranger to depart? However it 
might have been, the young man, taking 
the child by the hand, moved slowly to- 
ward the door, a crushed and pathetic fig- 
ure, going who could say whither. 

Again, was it Norman Wayne’s imagina- 
tion, or was there an interchange of mut- 
tered words between the stranger and Lady 
Henrietta who stood by the doorway, calm, 
indifferent? 
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Norman was almost certain that he saw 
glances of mutual understanding inter- 
changed by the two; and yet what under- 
standing could there be between this 
wretched outcast and Lady Henrietta 
Wraxall, the scion of one of England’s 
proudest families? At the door the youth 
turned toward George. 

“T did my best for you, Mr. Wayne,” 
he said sadly, and leading the child by the 
hand, he vanished from their sight, only 
one more outcast the consequence of wom- 
an’s perfidy and man’s worse than weak- 
ness. ; 

“ Well, Sherwood,” said Mrs. Wayne, 
“what have you to say?” 

“Only what I said before,” Kate an- 
swered. “It’s a lie. I believe the fellow 
is a blackmailer.” 

“Mother!” exclaimed George. ‘“ Surely 
you do not believe that man’s story?” 

“ Certainly I believe it. Why should he 
come here, bringing that child—the inno- 
ceut victim of a heartless roué? Why, I 
say, unless his story is true? Oh, you deny 
it, of course,” she continued, interrupting 
Kate’s protest. “I know the poor wretch 
is telling the truth. And you know it, too, 
Lady Henrietta.” 


“Pardon me, Mrs. Wayne,” said the 


Englishwoman calmly. “I know nothing 
whatever about it.” 

The argument seemed to have some 
weight with Norman Wayne. 

“You don’t believe it, George?” asked 
Kate, turning to her betrothed. 

“Of course I don’t, dear. And if I did, 
it would not affect my love for you. I 
know girls must sow their wild oats. What 
have I to do with your past?” George put 
his arm around her soothingly and tenderly. 

“Stop!” cried Mrs. Wayne, angered by 
the gesture of trust and affection. ‘“ Don’t 
dare to touch my son! You shall never 
marry him. You shall never see him 
again,” 

“Don’t be too sure of that, Mrs. 
Wayne,” said Kate with quiet determina- 
tion. 

“TI understand,” said the mother. 
“You mean to defy my authority. You 
think you are marrying the son of a rich 
woman. Let me tell you, Sherwood, if 
George marries you he is no longer a son 
of mine. Not a penny of my money shall 
he ever have. So, if you have any inten- 
tion of eloping, remember that.” 

Kate laughed defiance, and George re- 
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marked quietly, “ Mother; I must remind 
you that you and father eloped.” 

“ Don’t go by that, George,” advised the 
elder Wayne mildly. 

“ You and he defied your parents’ oppo- 
sition.” 

“Ah, parents know best,” murmured 
Wayne. 

Kate confronted Ida Wayne with calm 
determination. 

“T love George,” she said, “‘ and as for 
your money, Mrs. Wayne, I neither need 
nor want it.” 

“Out of my house, you libertine!” com- 
manded Ida Wayne, angered by Kate’s de- 
fiance of her maternal authority. 

“ Very well, Mrs. Wayne,” Kate replied 
with quiet dignity, “I will go.” 

“ And I'll go with her,” George added. 

Ida Wayne turned to her son, her first 
reaction of amazement quickly controlled 
by the iron will that had never tolerated 
opposition. With her stubborn chins set 
in inflexible obstinacy, she pointed toward 
the door. 

Kate met the elder woman’s scornful 
look proudly, and with invincible firmness. 
Then placing a protective arm around the 
man of her choice, she led him to the door. 
For a moment the tenderness of a father 
overcame Norman Wayne’s fear of his 
wife’s despotism. 

“ George!” he cried. 
are doing.” 

“* Stop!” commanded Ida Wayne. “ He 
has chosen. He has made his bed, let him 
lie in it.” Then turning to her son, “ Go!” 
she said, her voice tremulous with anger. 
George paused in the doorway, and for a 
moment seemed irresolute, but the reassur- 
ing pressure of Kate’s hand decided him. 
He knew that in her he had one who would 
protect him against the world. Yet it was 
not without remorse that he saw his mother 
sink into a chair, her head bowed, her 
clenched hands shaking with suppressed 
emotion. 

“My boy! My boy!” exclaimed 
Wayne in an agonized tone, and as he 
grasped George’s hands — it might be for 
the last time—he whispered: 

“Lunch with me at the Athletic Club 
to-morrow.” 

VI 


“ Think what you 


Durinc the first six months of the wed- 
ded life of George and Kate Sherwood, 
nothing marred their happiness, excepting 
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that there was no sign of forgiveness from 
the young husband’s mother. 

She had declined to see them or to hold 
communication with them in any manner; 
yet Kate had little difficulty in convincing 
George that it might be all for the best. 

The young couple were known to their 
friends as Mr. and Mrs. Wayne, for Kate 
was not one of the aggressive extremists 
who insist that a husband should adopt the 
name of his wife. 

As Kate Sherwood, the clever and enter- 
prising theatrical manager, she continued 
to be known among her associates in the 
profession and in Broadway’s Bohemia. 
The only cloud obscuring the azure of their 
early married life was financial in its na- 
ture, for Kate Sherwood’s productions of 
plays seemed doomed to failure. 

The two soon were obliged to move from 
a luxurious hotel to a modest apartment, 
and retrenchment became necessary. In 


the precarious business of supplying the- 
atrical entertainment, money is made rapid- 
ly by successes, and lost even more quickly 


by failures. 
Kate’s capital was depleted, and soon it 


became necessary to dispense with the cook 
and the housemaid. It was George who 
had suggested this economy, and he de- 
clared that he would gladly assume the care 
of the little home without the aid of serv- 
ants. 

In this emergency the young husband 
proved a true helpmeet, for he had a natu- 
ral gift for housekeeping and home-mak- 
ing. Indeed Kate frequently expressed 
surprise that he should manage so well on 
the small allowance she was able to give 
him. 

While affairs at her office and in the 
theater engrossed her attention, busy as 
she was from noon till midnight, little did 
she think that George had discovered a way 
to add to the family’s income. 

He had moments of remorse when he 
reflected that he was deceiving a trusting 
wife, but he comforted himself with the 
thought that his taking part in boxing ex- 
hibitions was to help her. It was the only 
secret that either had from the other—as 
far as George knew. 

College bred as he was, with four of his 
best years given to the service of his coun- 
try, George had little knowledge of busi- 
ness; so there seemed nothing to do but 
commercialize his virile young manhood, 
and his natural cleverness with the gloves. 
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As an amateur athlete he had won distinc- 
tion and, as we have seen, his talent for the 
manly art of self-defense had won the ap- 
probation of Jerry Blake, the shrewd man- 
ager of many successful pugilists. 

One afternoon Blake sat in the living 
room of the Sherwoods’ flat and looked on 
with admiration while George demonstrated 
his skill in punching the bag. 

“Hot stuff, young feller,” commented 
Blake as George ended his exhibition and 
started to put on his shirt and collar. “ Say, 
if you train with Mike Rafferty for a 
coupla months, I can get you a match with 
O’Rourke.” 

“T don’t know, Blake,” George replied 
thoughtfully. “I don’t exactly like the 
idea.” 

“ But you’re making good at the clubs,” 
Blake argued. ‘“ What’s the difference?” 

“ Oh, as an amateur it’s all right. I use 
the name you gave me—JIzzy Murphy. 
Nobody will find it out.” 

“Gee!” exclaimed Blake admiringly. 
“Last night you made a monkey of Kid 
Burke. He didn’t lay a mitt on you, did 
he?” 

“T got one pretty hard jab,” George ad- 
mitted. ‘ Guess I’ll stick to the amateur 
stuff, if you can call it that, considering 
that I get dough for it. Once a pug always 
a pug, until the end comes, and then you’re 
a has-been. Don’t think I’m ungrateful, 
Jerry. The occasional bit of jack helps out 
alot. My wife’s business isn’t so good just 
now.” 

“ Yes,” urged the tempter, “but if you 
take on O’Rourke, you could clean up ten 
grand even on the loser’s end.” 

“Ten thousand beans certainly would 
come in handy,” George admitted. “ But 
no; my wife wouldn’t like it. Even now 
I don’t let her know I do a little scrapping 
at the clubs. Lucky her business keeps her 
out nights. And don’t you tell my father, 
even if you are old side kicks.” 

“ All right. You’re the doctor,” said 
Blake resignedly. ‘ You better go to Mike 
Rafferty and train a little anyhow.” He 
looked at his watch. ‘I must be getting 
along. See you at the Park Club to-night.” 

“ Sure thing.” 

“‘ Yours is the second bout. So long.” 

As Blake left the room, the telephone 
rang, and George answered it. 

“Hello! Yes, this is Wayne.” 

The person on the telephone spoke, and 
George, as he listened, expressed surprise. 
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“Do I recognize your voice? Why, 
yes! It’s Henrietta Wraxall, isn’t it?” 

The clear diction of the English girl 
came over the wire, and George replied: 

“That’s so. You’re quite a stranger.” 

As he listened again the voice spoke urg- 
ingly, almost appealingly, and a shade of 
annoyance came over George’s face as he 
answered: 

“Why, no! I really couldn’t. Sorry.” 

There came a question over the phone, 
and the reply from George: 

“Yes, she’s very busy rehearsing a new 
play. They’re rehearsing day and night 
now.” 

The voice on the wire spoke again in a 
voluble argument, an appeal, which George 
ended abruptly with: 

“Tt’s quite impossible.” 

He was about to say more when Kate 
appeared in the doorway, stopping as she 
saw George at the telephone. Seeing his 
wife, he spoke again: 

“ And be sure to have the steak here by 
three o’clock.” 

He hung up the receiver, and greeting 
her, explained glibly: “ That butcher is al- 
ways sending things at the last minute. 
Well,” he added cheerfully, “how did 
everything go this morning?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Kate, weary 
and worried. ‘It looks pretty good; but 
I shall have to change two or three of the 
cast. Lunch ready?” 

“In a few minutes,” replied the dutiful 
house husband. Then seeing the despond- 
ent expression on his wife’s face, ‘‘ What’s 
the matter, dear?” he asked with affection- 
ate solicitude. 

“ Honestly, George,” Kate replied, “ if 
this new revue of mine doesn’t get over, 
I’m afraid we’re going to be terribly up 
against it. Pretty tough break to produce 
five failures in succession.” 

“Poor old girl,” said George Wayne 
with a caressing arm around his wife. “ But 
you will insist on producing clean plays.” 

“Don’t say that,” Kate protested. “ One 
of them was so dirty I hoped to clean up 
with it; but the police wouldn’t close it 
even for a night. The leading newspaper 
critics agreed that it was a subtle study of 
morbid psychology, highly scientific, and a 
great moral lesson. That settled it. The 
second night’s house was forty-two dollars.” 

“Tt’s a dirty shame,” said George. “TI 
don’t mean your play. I mean it’s rotten 
that you have to work so hard. I wish 
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you were in some other business. I hate 
having you out so late every night, this 
crime wave going on; you're apt to get held 
up some night. Why don’t you take me 
with you?” 

‘“T know it worries you, so I’ve done as 
you suggested.” 

“ Bought a gun?” 

“Yes,” replied Kate. “Such a pretty 
one! And Alderwoman Lizzie Mulligan 
got me a permit.” 

As she spoke, Kate opened her hand bag 
and eagerly searched for her newly ac- 
quired weapon. After extracting from the 
bag the varied assortment of articles that 
busy women carry in such a receptacle— 
samples of dress goods, gloves, a vanity 
case, letters, powder puff, et cetera—she 
produced a pearl-handled pistol. 

“There! Isn’t it a beauty? The sales- 
woman loaded it for me.” 

“ But you can’t carry it in your bag like 
that, buried under all those things,” George 
commented. ‘“ When you want a gun you 
want it quick.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Kate assured, re- 
storing the lethal weapon and the other 
articles to their place in the hand bag. 

“You're looking awfully tired, dear,” 
George said, observing with sympathy his 
wife’s careworn expression. “ Why not let 
me do something? I had a good job offered 
me this morning.” 

“No,” replied Kate positively. ‘ That’s 
one thing that I will never consent to. You 
have your own work, dear. You’re a mar- 
vel, the way you run the house on the little 
money I’ve been able to give you lately. 
I sometimes wonder how you do it.” 

“Oh, it just takes a little figuring,” an- 
swered George with assumed carelessness. 

“Sometimes I think you have other 
sources of income.” 

‘“‘ What an idea!” George exclaimed with 
a forced laugh. “I’m just economical, 
that’s all. And you know,” he added seri- 
ously, “ there is a good reason for us to be 
economical.” 

“ Why?” asked Kate suspiciously. 

“‘ Because,” George replied brightly, 
“the theatrical business is hazardous.” 

“So you know,” Kate said. 

“T read the newspapers.” 

“Dearest!” exclaimed the young the- 
atrical manager, and she embraced her hus- 
band tenderly. “TI didn’t mean that you 
should be worried,” she said. ‘“ Poor boy! 
Sitting here alone every night. I never get 
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a chance to take you anywhere. Oh, by 
the way,” she added with a sudden 
thought, “‘ where were you last night?” 

For an instant George revealed self-con- 
scious confusion. 
me see. Oh, yes, I went to a movie.” 

His embarrassment was not unnoticed 
by his wife; but any suspicion aroused was 
vague and momentary. She sat on the arm 
of George’s chair, kissed him, and gazed at 
him with pride and affection. 

“ Oh!” she exclaimed suddenly. “ What’s 
the matter with your lip? It’s all swollen.” 

“ Why—I don’t know,” George began. 
“Oh, yes, I remember. I was trying to 
open the pantry door. It sticks, you know. 
It opened suddenly and hit me in the face. 
Doesn’t hurt.” 

“ Well, for Heaven’s sake, be careful,” 
urged Kate with that motherly solicitude 
which is latent in even the most strenuous 
business woman. 

“Ves,” said George significantly. “I 
always intend to. I’ll see about lunch,” he 
added, glad to change the subject. As he 
was about to go to the kitchenette, the 
doorbell rang. 

“Who the deuce can that be?” asked 
Kate, annoyed. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if it’s the grocery 
woman about the bill. She has called sev- 
eral times.” 

“See; will you, George?” Kate said. 
“Tf it’s a bill, I’m not at home.” 

She stood in the kitchenette doorway, 
listening as her husband opened the hall 
door; but came forward, relieved, as she 
heard George’s cheery voice: 

“ Well! Hel-lo, governor!” 


VII 


NorMAN WAYNE seemed an incongruous 
visitor in the plainly furnished little room. 
Handsomely dressed and perfectly groomed 
as ever, he cordially greeted his son and his 
daughter-in-law. 

“It’s fine to have you run in this way 
now and then,” said Kate. “It makes us 
think we’re not entirely cut off from the 
family.” 

“ Not from me anyway,” Wayne pro- 
tested heartily. “I was always strong for 
you, Kate. It was mother made all the 
rumpus. She favored Lady Henrietta. 
Didn’t she, George?” 

“Please don’t mention that woman’s 
name,” George requested, with an uneasy 
glance in the direction of the telephone. 


Then he replied: “ Let © 
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“A fine wife ske would have been,” said 
Wayne. “ They tell me she is dissipating 
now worse than ever.” 

“We never see her,” said George un- 
easily. 

“T should think not,” exclaimed Kate. 
“T’m pretty broad-minded, but I draw the 
line at Wraxall. George, you and the gov- 
ernor have luncheon at your leisure. I'll 
grab a sandwich and get back to the the- 
ater.” ; 

“You'll stay to lunch, father,” George 
invited as. Kate began her foraging in the 
kitchenette. 

“No, thanks,” Wayne replied. “I 
lunched early at the Ritzmore.” 

“ Cigar?” 

The elder Wayne looked critically at the 
cigar offered, and, declining, produced one 
of his own. 

“How is mother?” George inquired. 
“ Still obstinate?” 

“ Obstinate is no name for it. Mulish! 
Nearly every day she remarks that she’ll 
never see either -of you again. She seems 
to get a lot of comfort out of the idea.” 

“Too bad,” George commented regret- 
fully. 

“ That’s the main thing I came to see 
you about,” said Norman Wayne. “I 
know you and Kate feel badly about not 
coming to the house. But that state of 
affairs isn’t going to last long. 

“Tl make a little bet that you two will 
have Christmas dinner with us, and mother 
will be as meek as a lamb.”” Wayne chuck- 
led at his own prophecy. 

“That would be fine,” George respond- 
ed; “ but how are you going to work it?” 

“ Can’t tell you yet.” 

“Everything otherwise all right at 
home?” 

“No. Everything’s going to hell,” re- 
plied Wayne. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“ Money.” 

* Money!” 
ished. 

“Your mother says business is terrible. 
She’s talking economy morning, noon, and 
night. Last week she said I’d have to give 
up my car. And if I order any clothes, 
you’d think we were en route for the poor- 
house. When I wear a new suit I have to 
pretend it’s an old one fixed up.” Wayne 
laughed heartily. 

“ What’s funny about it?” George asked, 
somewhat shocked by his father’s frivolity. 


George exclaimed, aston- 
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For a moment Norman Wayne seemed 
about to make a confidant of his son, but 
he decided to remain evasive. 

“ Oh, nothing,” he replied nonchalantly. 
“You know I don’t take things seriously 
any more. 
she got the business in her own hands and 
put me on the back seat. 

“ Now she’s finding that the game isn’t 
as easy as it looked. J don’t mind. Golf 
by day and bridge at night are good enough 
for me. It’s a great life if you don’t work. 
I’m a natural born playboy.” 

“T’m awfully sorry to be in such a rush,” 
said Kate, coming in from the kitchenette, 
“but I’ve got to get back to rehearsal.” 

“Putting on something new?” Wayne 
asked. 

“Yes, a musical show.” 

“Take me along,” suggested Wayne. “I 
love to watch a rehearsal.” 

“Mrs. Wayne wouldn’t like it,” Kate 
objected. 

“Well, if you don’t tell her, 7 won’t.” 

“ All right, come on. I may not be home 
to dinner, George, and if I’m late to-night, 
don’t sit up for me. Call up some of your 
pals and have a game of poker.” 

“Good-by, dear,” said George, giving 
her a husbandly kiss. “Oh, don’t you 
want to carry—you know—the thing you 
bought—with you?” 

“T might as well,” replied Kate, taking 
up her hand bag. 

“ Be careful with it.” 

“J will.” Kate kissed him agaia, and 
with the restlessness of a strenuous busi- 
ness woman, urged her father-in-law: 
“Come on, governor.” 

“ Good-by, George,” said Wayne. “ And, 
say, don’t tell your mother I was here.” 

“Of course not. I never see her any- 
way.” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, come on!” cried 
Kate with the characteristic impatience of 
a woman waiting for a man. 

“Don’t rush me, Kate. Your theater 
isn’t on fire. Why not take George along?” 

“No,” answered Kate decidedly. ‘“ The 
company don’t like to see the manager’s 
husband at rehearsals.” 

“TI couldn’t go anyway,” said George. 
“This afternoon I’m going to paint the 
kitchenette. Henry Wiggins, in the next 
flat, gave me some new enamel paint. His 
Wife is in the painters’ supplies business.” 
; “Do hurry up, governor,” Kate urged. 
‘Til ring for the elevator.” 


Your mother never rested till ' 
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She hurried off, and Wayne, shaking 
hands with his son, said: 

“ Remember what I told you. You and 
Kate will be home for Christmas dinner.” 

Left alone, George took from a cupboard 
an old suit of overalls which he put on, and 
he was engaged in preparing paint and 
brushes when the doorbell rang. 

“ Now who in hell can that be?” he mut- 
tered, and going to the door, he opened it. 

Lady Henrietta Wraxall stood in the 
doorway. 

“‘ Don’t look so frightened, George,” she 
greeted him laughingly. “I watched in a 
shop over the way until I saw your wife 
leave.” With the smile that so many men 
had found alluring, she asked: “ Well, 
aren’t you going to ask me in?” 

““ Why—of course. Do come in.” 

George had thought quickly, and decided 
that his safest course was to receive the 
visitor with a semblance of friendliness as 
if the past were forgotten in his present 
safety and happiness. 

Lady Henrietta entered, and’ her glance 
around the little living room seemed to 
criticize its simplicity. 

“Excuse my appearance,” said George, 
conscious that overalls were not de rigeur 
in Lady Henrietta’s world. “I was just 
starting to do a little work.” 

“ Work!” exclaimed the English girl 
with patrician disdain. She gazed at him 
pityingly. ‘ George, it breaks my heart to 
see you like this. Why, you’re dressed like 
a common laboring man. And your life 
might have been so different.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” replied 
the young husband evasively. 

“Oh, yes; I fancy you do.” 

She lighted a cigarette, and sat down 
with the easy nonchalance of a woman of 
the world. 

“Well, how is everything with you? 
Still love birds agreeing in their little nest?” 

There was 2 subtle mockery in her tone, 
too slight to 2 resented. 

“Thank you, Lady Henrietta,” George 
answered coldly. ‘“ My wife is very good 
to me, and we are perfectly happy.” 

“So pleased,” drawled the English girl. 
“ And a trifle surprised. There is a popu- 
lar impression that when poverty enters 
the door love flies out at the window.” 

“ Wealth or poverty can make no differ- 
ence to Kate and me.” 

“How fortunate,” she commented with 
an ironic smile and, in answer to George’s 
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inquiring glance, she continued: ‘“ You see 
I know how things have been going with— 
your wife. 

“ As one of her friends was saying the 
other day at the club, she is ‘ just one jump 
ahead of the sheriff.’” She laughed. “I 
adore your quaint American expressions.” 

“That’s only a temporary condition,” 
said George eagerly. ‘“ And I took Kate 
for better or worse.” ‘Then as a hint that 
his visitor was none too welcome, he sug- 
gested: “ But if you want to discuss my 
wife’s business affairs, why not see her at 
her office?” 

“Oh, now you are cruel,” Lady Henri- 
etta protested. 

“ Only sensible.” 

“Sensible! Don’t you know that seasi- 
ble people never get much out of life? Oh, 
George! If you only knew how I hate to 
see you like this.” 

“Like what?” 

“Oh, you know well enough. What 
kind of clothes are those for a man like 
you to wear? You, who should be the best 
dressed man in New York. And you're 
living in—a tenement!” 

“Tt is my home, Lady Henrietta,” said 
George with quiet dignity. 

“ How can you stand it, George? Why, 
you are married to a woman who is a 
failure.” 

“You are speaking of my wife,” George 
reminded her with dignified resentment. 

“ Yes—worse luck!” 

“ How dare you?” he demanded angrily. 

“A man like you wasting his life in 
poverty. Lord! And things might have 
been so different if—” 

“T don’t wish them different,” he inter- 
rupted. 

“That is false,” said Lady Henrietta 
calmly. ‘A man like you craves the luxu- 
ries that wealth can buy. You can’t help 
it. It’s in the blood of you men. 

“ You know, George Wayne, when you 
see other fellows of your age handsomely 
dressed, with their costly cars, their yachts, 
you know, in your heart, you envy them.” 

“Tt isn’t true.” 

“Tt is true. You wouldn’t be a man if 
it were otherwise.” 

George was silent, and the girl’s keen 
eyes seemed to penetrate his reflections. 
In the hearts of men, as in an open book, 
she read their innate love of luxury, their 
weakness when tempted by appeal to that 
ruling passion. 
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“T sail for England to-morrow. George! 
Come with me.” 

She seized his hand and gazed into his 
face with eager longing. 

“What are you saying?” exclaimed 
George, aghast. 

“Come with me! All can be arranged. 
A divorce in Paris. You shall have a posi- 
tion in society among the highest—every- 
thing your heart could wish!” 

“Lady Henrietta! Are you mad?” 

“ Yes,” replied the woman desperately. 
“T am mad—with love for you!” 

In an outburst of uncontrollable passion 
she threw her arms around him; then look- 
ing into his stern, set face she knew that 
she pleaded in vain. Gently, but firmly 
releasing himself from her embrace, with 
all the dignity of outraged manhood, he 
pointed to the hall door. 

“ Go, please!” 

To Lady Henrietta Wraxall the words 
were like the knell of her dearest hope. 
She gave him a look that was an appeal 
for pity; then, with a sob, sank into a chair 
and buried her face in her hands. 

“T’m sorry,” George said, relenting in 
the presence of her despair. “Yes, I’m 
sorry; but even if I were—the kind of man 
you take me for, how could I believe in 
your love. You come here, not as a friend, 
but to imperil my home, my happiness. 
You speak of your love. There can be no 
real love without respect.” 

“To hell with respect!” cried the girl, 
rising in sudden fury. “I love you! I 
want you! Oh, it is you good men who do 
most of the harm in this world. It is a 
good man—like you—who drives a woman 
like me to desperation.” 

“For pity’s sake, Henrietta, be calm.” 

With an obvious effort she controlled her 
agitation, and rising, she said, with a great 
effort to be calm: 

“Very well. I will go.” Her face was 
rigid, and there was a covert threat in her 
sullen eyes and compressed lips as she re- 
peated: “I will go.” 

“‘ Where?” asked George with all a man’s 
curiosity. 

“ To the devil for all you care.” 

“ Please! Don’t say that.” 

“Tt is true. You know it. Yes, I will 
go. And remember, whatever you hear of 
me, you are the cause of it. You good 
men!” she exclaimed with withering scorn, 
and, as she reached the door, she turned 
and, struggling against the weakness of un- 
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womanly tears, she said: “ Be proud of 
your virtue, George Wayne. It has driven 
to despair a woman who loves you.” 
She vanished slowly through the door- 
way. 
Vill 


For a moment George felt a pang of re- 
morse; then, with a sigh of relief, he re- 
turned to his work. As he took up his 
brushes and paints, there was a ring at the 
doorbell. With an exclamation of annoy- 
ance he turned, half expecting that Lady 
Henrietta had come back. 

To his relief, it was his mother who stood 
in the doorway. Fortunately there were 
two elevators in service, or the two women 
would have met. 

It was Ida Wayne’s first visit to her son 
since he had married against her wishes. 
Though but a few months had intervened, 
Mrs. Wayne looked older, and the lines of 
care had deepened upon her strong face. 
George welcomed his mother affectionately, 
and her smile was of almost manly tender- 
ness, 

“Sherwood in?” asked Ida Wayne after 
their first words of greeting. 

“No. Kate’s at the theater.” 

“T hoped she would be. I want to see 
you alone, George. I must talk to some 
one. I can’t talk to your father. He’s 
impossible.” 

“Why—is anything wrong?” 

“Ruin,” replied Ida Wayne in a tone 
that seemed a bitter indictment of fate. 

“ Business bad?” 

“So bad that I am actually at my wits’ 
end for a few thousand dollars.” 

“ Mother!” George exclaimed. “ And a 
few years ago Wayne and Company was 
one of the solidest firms in Wall Street.” 

“TI know. I know,” said Ida Wayne in 
an agony of self-reproach. ‘“ What a fool 
I've been! What a fool! I couldn’t be 
satisfied with the legitimate business. It’s 
the old story, the mania to get rich quick.” 

“Gambling in stocks?” 

“Yes. But don’t ever mention it to 
your father. Not that it would make any 
difference to him. Men don’t understand 
these things. He knows business is bad. 
I've begged him to economize. But, no; 
he runs up the bills bigger than ever. 

“Clothes! Clothes! That’s all he 
thinks about. The craze for dress! That’s 
What is demoralizing the men of America. 
I suggested his giving up his car. Not he! 
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I ride in the subway to the office. He 
drives to his club in a Rolls-Royce.” 

“Father has changed greatly,” George 
admitted. ‘“ Until he turned the business 
over to you, he used to buy one suit a year, 
and his overcoat looked like a relic.” 

“T’m desperate, George,” she exclaimed, 
ignoring his reminiscence. “I’m so des- 
perate that I think maybe I ought to for- 
give Sherwood for marrying you. And by 
Jove! I will—if she’ll lend me ten thou- 
sand dollars.” 

George looked very thoughtful. “I’m 
sure Kate would gladly help you out,” he 
began. 

“‘ She’s a fine girl,” his mother interrupt- 
ed with enthusiasm. 

“Tf she had it,” he added; and Mrs. 
Wayne’s response was a grunt of con- 
tempt. 

“There you are!” she said. “I knew I 
was right. I warned you not to marry 
her. Look at you!” She surveyed the 
overalls with disdain. ‘“ Look what you 
have come to. And after the education I 


gave you. 
“If you had married Lady Henrietta 
Wraxall, in time you would have been the 


Earl of Dunmore. But, no! You marry 
a woman who can’t even loan me ten thou- 
sand dollars. Oh, what a wreck you have 
made of your life.” 

“Now, now, mother,” said George, 
soothing the well-nigh hysterical captain of 
industry, “ don’t excite yourself. It ‘Il all 
come right.” 

‘* All come right,” Mrs. Wayne repeated 
bitterly. ‘‘ You’re just like your father. 
Don’t ask me—as he does—to look on the 
bright side! There isn’t any.” 

Ida Wayne sank into a chair, a tragic 
figure, utterly crushed. George looked at 
her in silent pity; silent, for what can 
a man say to a woman entangled in the 
inexorable wheels of the financial jugger- 
naut? By merest chance, his glance rested 
upon the boxing gloves on the chair where 
he had placed them. An idea occurred to 
him. After all, a son might be of some use. 

“ Mother,” he said, “ would ten thou- 
sand dollars be such a big help to you?” 

“Tt might save us from ruin. Of course 
I can’t expect you to understand the de- 
tails; but I’ve been plunging on a stock. 
It’s sure to go up. My broker, Emily 
Blake, has called on me for more margin. 
It may be just the turn that will make a 
fortune.” 
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“Well,” said George cheerfully, 
think I can get it for you.” 

“ Oh, then Sherwood das got it?” 

“No. I wouldn’t ask Kate. But I have 
a friend who I think would advance it 
to me. Must you have the money to-day?” 

“I'd like it to-day, so I can use it to- 
morrow morning. George, I don’t like to 
take the money from you. Oh, but it’s 
only a loan. Lingerie, Limited is sure to 
go up. They’re getting up a combination.” 

“Could you drop in a little later, 
mother?” George suggested. “I'll try to 
get it for you. I think you may depend 
upon it.” 

“* My dear boy!” exclaimed Mrs. Wayne. 
“You have saved me.” None of the asso- 
ciates of Iron-Jawed Ida would have recog- 
nized the stern implacable financier in the 
grateful mother clasping her son in her ma- 
ternal arms. 

“Tl be back in an hour,” she assured 
eagerly. “ And, if possible, have the check 
certified.” 

As Mrs. Wayne hurried away, radiant 
with a new hope, George, after a moment’s 
reflection, called a number on the tele- 


phone. After making sure that he was con- 
nected with the Sullivan Club, he asked for 
Jerome Blake. 

“That you, Jerry? Hello! 
match you wanted to make for me with 
O’Rourke—yes, sure I’ll train with Raf- 
ferty. Ten thousand, win or lose, you said 


About that 


—I get that anyway? That right? 

“ Well, say, Jerry. I need ten thousand 
right away. Would you advance it? Why, 
yes, I might drop dead; but it isn’t likely— 
You will? That’s fine, Jerry. Believe me, 
I'll do my best for you. Shall I come over 
and get it? All right. Bring it up, and 
any papers you want me to sign.” 

As George hung up the receiver, the ex- 
clamation of satisfaction died upon his lips 
as, conscious of the appearance of some one 
at the hall door, he turned and confronted 
Lady Henrietta Wraxall. 

The girl had been drinking, and she 
leered at George with an inebriate smile. 
Her handsome face was flushed, and the 
precision of her aristocratic diction had 
given place to a gurgling confusion of half 
incoherent words. 

“George,” she hiccuped—“ George, I 
want to ask you something. Did you tell 
that janitor not to let me up?” 

“No,” he answered, irritated. 
tunately I didn’t think of it.” 


“ Unfor- 
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“Well, he wasn’t going to let me up. 
The beggar had the cheek to say I was 
drunk. Said he would call the police and 
have me put out. Insulting cad! Wouldn’t 
take me up in the lift. 

“Went to the door to look for a police- 
man. I walked up. All the way I walked 
up. ’Cause I’ve got to see you, George. 
You know I told you I was going away?” 

“T believe you said something about it,” 
George answered coldly. 

“ But, George—I didn’t know I was go- 
ing so far. I’ve had great news, George. 
Wonderful news! Found a cablegram at 
my diggings.” Then, with the flamboy- 
ancy of alcoholic enthusiasm, she added: 
“‘ George, I’m the Countess of Dunmore.” 

“ Inherited the title, eh?” said the young 
man, mildly interested. ‘‘ Well—congratu- 
lations.” 

“ My aunt—the old countess, poor old 
girl—she’s gone. As the eldest niece I 
came into the title. She never married. 
Rather a rake, they say. Seems she was 
killed in the hunting field. Hers was one 
of the finest places in England.” 

“Not on a horse,” suggested George 
grimly. 

“One of the finest in England—Bram- 
blebush Manor in Worcestershire. You'd 
love Worcestershire, George. I’m one of 
the richest peeresses in England. And it’s 
all for you, George.” 

She gazed at him with a maudlin tender- 
ness intended to be tempting. 

“Lady Henrietta, you shouldn’t come 
here like this,” remonstrated the young 
husband. “ Why, you’re drunk.” 

‘““ Nonsense. Now you talk like a jani- 
tor. Celebrating a little, that’s all. It isn’t 
every day a chap’s aunt gets killed. And 
I was rather fond of the old girl. But, 
George, I’m glad—glad for your sake.” 

“ Mine?” 

“Don’t you want to be the Earl of Dun- 
more?” 

George’s laugh was somewhat forced as 
he said persuasively: ‘Lady Henrietta, 
you had better go—while you’re able to,” 
he added as she lurched heavily. 

“Oh, George, how can you be so cruel 
to me,” she whimpered. ‘I love you. 
George, I love you.” 

“No more of that, please,” he admon- 
ished sternly. 

“ You don’t know how much I love you,” 
continued the infatuated woman, struggling 
with the hiccups that choked her eloquence. 
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“T think about you all day. I dream about 
you all night. It’s torture—madness. 
George, I have a car at the door. Get your 
hat and come with me.” 

Through the open hall door, George 
heard the elevator ascending, and, although 
Kate was not expected at this hour, he 
seemed to know instinctively that the pas- 
senger was his wife. Bewildered and agi- 
tated, he had barely time to urge Henrietta 
Wraxall into the kitchenette, when the 
click of a key was heard in the lock, and 
Kate Sherwood entered. 

“Hello, dear! You're home early,” was 
George’s nervous greeting. 

“ George,” exclaimed Kate, throwing 
aside her hat, and speaking with irritation, 
“Tl never take your father to the theater 
again. The only way I could stop his in- 
terference was to dismiss the rehearsal. He 
has taken two of the girls home in his car.” 

“ Kate,” said her husband with the 
frankness of loyalty and devotion, “ I have 
something to tell you.” 

“Well, if it’s trouble,” replied Kate 
wearily, “let it wait for awhile. I’m worn 
out. I could do with a highball.” 

At the buffet she was occupied in pour- 
ing a drink when Ida Wayne appeared. In 
her eagerness, not observing her daughter- 
in-law, she greeted George. 

“Well, here I am. Have you got the 
check?” 

As George tried to silence his mother, 
Kate turned and faced her. 

“What check?” she demanded. 

“T didn’t know you were at home,” mut- 
tered Ida Wayne. 

; “What check are you asking George 
or?” 

“That’s our business,” Mrs. Wayne re- 
plied. 

“ Any financial transaction in this house 
is my business,” said Kate sternly. 
“What’s this about a check, George? What 
does she want?” 

“A paltry ten thousand,” said Ida 
Wayne. 

“Ten thousand dollars! Where could 
George get ten thousand dollars?” 

“That’s his affair. It doesn’t concern 
you, Sherwood. George has promised me 
the money.” 

“Ts that true?” Kate demanded of her 
husband. 

“Mother is in business difficulties,” 
George explained. “I said I would try to 
get the money for her.” 


BUT SOON! 
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“ But where? How?” 

“Td rather not tell you, Kate.” 

“T insist. Now don’t tell me you saved 
it out of the market money.” 

George hesitated. He glanced furtively 
at the closed door of the kitchenette. 

“You had better go, mother,” he sug- 
gested calmly. “Ill let you know later 
about the money.” 

Accustomed as she was to command 
rather than to obey, Ida Wayne’s domineer- 
ing spirit had been broken by her sore need 
of ten thousand dollars. She saw the reso- 
lute expression on Kate’s face and decided 
to accepteher son’s suggestion. 

“Very well,” she said. ‘‘ George, I de- 
pend on you.” As. she reached the door 
and turned to her daughter-in-law resent- 
fully, she added: “I’m not asking you for 
the money, Sherwood. Anyway, George 
tells me you haven’t got it.” 

As she vanished, Kate gave her husband 
a searching look. ‘“ George,” she said, “I 
must know about this. I have a right to 
know.” 

Before George could reply, the door of 
the kitchenette opened, and Lady Henri- 
etta Wraxall stood before them. 

“ Hello, Sherwood!” she greeted with a 
malignant smile insulting in its insinuation. 

“ Jehoshaphat! George!” cried Kate, 
turning to her husband a horrified face that 
appealed for explanation. 

“Oh, come now, Sherwood,” continued 
Henrietta, “I happened to be in the neigh- 
borhood, and just dropped in to tell you 
and George the great news. I’m the Coun- 
tess of Dunmore, one of the richest peer- 
esses in England. Hundred thousand a 
year—pounds, not your beastly dollars.” 

“Now I understand,” said Kate, disre- 
garding the woman’s words, and gazing at 
her husband with eyes blazing with scorn 
and contempt. 

“No, no, Kate! 
George protested. 

Kate strode to the door. 

“Go!” she commanded, her voice hoarse 
with anger. She addressed Lady Henri- 
etta, not her husband. 

“T won’t go,” was the sullen reply. 
“Not unless George tells me to go. And 
George can go with me. I love George. 
I’m mad about him. I can give him his 
rightful place in the world. What have 
you done for him?” 

“Will you go?” cried Kate, infuriated by 
the woman’s insolence. 


You’re mistaken!” 
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“T won’t go unless George—” 

“You cad! You had better be out of 
that door in two minutes.” 

Henrietta’s mocking laugh maddened the 
exasperated wife. For an instant only one 
thought dominated her mind, the idea of 
revenge upon the destroyer of her home, 
the seducer of her husband. 

She seized her hand bag, and nervously 
groped among its contents for the weapon 


concealed in its depths. Powder puff, sam- » 


ples, handkerchief, gloves, cigarette case 
were thrown it mattered not where. 

During the frenzied search, Lady Hen- 
rietta spoke again. 

“ George is going with me. We're sail- 
ing for England to-morrow. Aren’t we, 
George?” 

“Don’t listen to her, She’s 
drunk.” 

“Funny,” said Henrietta. ‘ That’s just 
what the janitor said. Said he would call 
the police.” 
_ Her maudlin chuckle died upon her lips; 

for Kate had found her pistol, and rose 
like an avenging Nemesis, the deadly 
weapon in her hand. 

“ Will you go?” she demanded. 


Kate. 


Lady Henrietta looked at the weapon, 
and uttered a disdainful laugh. 
“ Don’t be absurd, Sherwood. I’m not 


afraid of that thing. Don’t try to bluff 
me. I’ll wager it isn’t even loaded.” 

George gently put his arm around his 
wife, took the pistol from her, and placed 
it on the table. 

“ Kate, dear, don’t get excited,” he said 
soothingly. “I didn’t ask her to come 
here. I’ve been trying my best to get rid 
of her. Can’t you see she’s drunk? Ring 
the elevator bell, and have the boy call a 
taxi.” 

Kate reflected for a moment. Her hus- 
band’s calm words had reassured her. 

“ George—you don’t love her?” she 
pleaded. 

“Love her! 
hate her!” 

Lady Henrietta groaned in an intolerable 
anguish accentuated by Kate’s smile of 
triumph as she embraced her husband. She 
kissed him with wifely confidence, and said 
cheerfully: “I'll have the janitor call the 
taxi.” 

As Kate vanished into the hallway the 
English girl looked at George with despair- 
ing eyes. 

“Oh, George! 


No—damn it to hell! I 


You don’t mean that. 
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You can’t mean it. You said you hated 
me. And I love you so. Don’t hate me, 
George! Don’t! Don’t!” 

“Well, then go home like a good girl,” 
he counseled. 

“Come with me, George,” she pleaded 
in a last desperate appeal. As he uttered 
an irritated refusal, she said with forced 
calmness: “ All right. That’s the end of it. 
I’m done for.” 

As she turned away she saw the pistol 
‘lying where George had placed it, and with 
a swift movement she seized it; then, seat- 
ing herself on the couch, she concealed it 
by her side. 

“T’m going, George,” she said calmly, 
“ Good-by. Kiss me good-by.” 

“T can’t. -do that,” George answered 
with a glance toward the hallway. 

“You won’t?” she exclaimed, and rising 
suddenly, she cried: “Oh, all right! To 
hell with you!” 

A shot rang out, and as George, horrified, 
wrested the pistol from her hand, Lady 
Henrietta sank to the floor. Kate rushed 
in from the hallway. 

“George! You—” she gasped in terror, 
seeing her husband, pistol in hand, stand- 
ing beside the woman’s prostrate form. 

“‘ She did it herself, Kate,” said George. 
““T couldn’t stop her.” 

Kate took the pistol from her husband, 
and as she clung to him with unwomanly 
sobs, excited voices were heard in the hall- 
way, the janitor explaining: 

“The dame’s in here.” 

He entered, followed by two policewom- 
en. In his search for an officer to remove the 
inebriated woman to whom he had refused 
admission to the apartment, he had found 
Patrolwomen Delia Callahan and Nora 
Maginty having ice cream sodas in a neigh- 
boring drug store. Their burly figures 
filled the doorway. 

“Where’s the drunk?” demanded Officer 
Callahan. Then, as she saw the woman ly- 
ing on the floor: ‘‘ What in hell’s this?” she 
exclaimed, her rugged features contorted in 
amazement. 

Officer Maginty, of the homicide squad, 
leaped at Kate and wrested the pistol from 
her hand, while the other officer knelt be- 
side Lady Henrietta and made a hasty ex- 
amination of her wound. 

“ She’s shot in the chest,” said Callahan. 

“ Dead?” 

“T dunno. Looks like it,” and turning 
to the janitor, she gave an order. 
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“ An ambulance, quick!” 

“You come along,” commanded Officer 
Maginty, seizing Kate by the arm. 

“You take your hands off my wife,” said 
George. 

“Oh, is that so?” said the patrolwoman. 
“Grab him, Callahan.” And Callahan, 
seizing George, drew her club with a scowl- 
ing menace. 

“My wife didn’t do it,” George shouted. 
“She wasn’t even in the room.” 

“Oh! Then who done it?” asked Ma- 
ginty with professional sarcasm. ‘“‘ Suicide 
I suppose. And this woman—your wife 
says you—standin’ there with the gun in 
her mitt.” 

“She didn’t do it, I tell you,” George 
shouted. “I did it myself.” 

As Callahan tightened her grip on him, 
Kate cried frantically: 

“Tt isn’t true. J—” 

She hesitated, realizing the full meaning 
of the words she was about to speak. The 
patrolwomen looked at each other bewil- 
dered and inquiring; to their keen pro- 
fessional minds it seemed improbable that 
both the suspects had fired the fatal shot. 

“Take the two of them,” said Officer 
Maginty. 

IX 


THE Sherwood Case, as the murder of 
Lady Wraxall was known, came to trial 
late in the month of December. Consider- 
able difficulty was experienced in selecting 
the jury, for prejudice was rife, and the 
majority of the taleswomen admitted that 
they had formed an opinion which no evi- 
dence could change. 

It transpired that in nearly every in- 
stance this opinion was the same—namely, 
that Kate Sherwood had shot Lady Henri- 
etta Wraxall, the Countess of Dunmore, 
and that George, in confessing that he had 
done the shooting, was sacrificing himself, 
with a man’s heroic devotion to save his 
guilty wife. 

The prejudice against Kate even extend- 
ed to the press. The police reporters— 
mostly young college women—displayed a 
virulent antagonism to the accused. 

The spirit of chivalry characteristic of 
American womanhood colored reportorial 
record and editorial comment, and the 
opinion prevailed that it was inconceivable 
that a fine-looking young man like George 
Wayne could have committed the crime, 
even in defending his honor. 
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Whether Kate Sherwood was justified in 
killing a woman who had invaded her home 
was a question regarding which there was 
a greater diversity of opinion. To many it 
appeared that the wife had chosen a justi- 
fiable means of vengeance, while cooler- 
headed women pointed out that Kate’s 
proper course was to have sued for dam- 
ages. sufficiently heavy to strip Henrietta 
Wraxall of the jewels and costly furs which 
she had flaunted in the face of her more 
plainly dressed fellow women. 

After the challenges of both the district 
attorney and the counsel for the defense 
had been exhausted, a jury was selected, 
composed of women who claimed to be un- 
prejudiced and to have no conscientious 
objection to the death penalty for men. 

All but one were married women, the 
exception being a middle-aged widow, who, 
though she had been twice sued for breach 
of promise, claimed to have no prejudice 
against the male sex. 

After the selection of the jurywomen, 
the trial proceeded rapidly, as there were 
but few witnesses. Kate Sherwood and her 
husband were allowed to take the stand in 
each other’s defense; and Officers Delia 
Callahan and Nora Maginty told their 
stories. 

Coroner Mamie Schmidt testified to her 
examination of the body of the slain coun- 
tess, whose death, she said, was due to a 
bullet wound in the heart. The coroner’s 
testimony caused sharp questioning by Dis- 
trict Attorney Eliza Livingston. 

It appeared that Coroner Schmidt had 
omitted the customary procedure of hav- 
ing a coroner’s jury sit upon the body of 
the deceased; but had constituted herself 
sole judge of whether the woman was dead, 
and of the cause of her death. 

The coroner’s defense was that the' body 
of the deceased was to be sent to England 
for interment, and arrangements had been 
made for its transportation by a cértain 
steamship. Coroner Schmidt remarked with 
some asperity that she needed no jury, as 
she herself was a perfectly competent judge 
of whether a person was dead or alive. 

When the day before Christmas arrived 
there only remained the summations of 
counsel, the judge’s charge, and the verdict 
of the jury. The cheerful and homelike 
court room bore a holiday aspect with its 
festoons of evergreen and wreaths of holly; 
and the throng of spectators eagerly await- 
ed the final events of the sensational trial. 
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Even the jury seemed interested, the 
forewoman knitting with obvious agitation, 
while the young mother, Juress Number 
Seven, soothed her whimpering infant by 
timely coddling. 

All rose respectfully as Judge Raquel 
Coven entered from the robing room and 
proceeded to her desk. Judge Coven’s 
shrewd but kindly face with its frame of 
snow-white hair radiated an impressive dig- 
nity in accord with the best traditions of 
American jurisprudence. 

The chief counsel for the defense, ex- 
Senator Julia Brown, asked for the recall 
of the principal defendant, and Kate Sher- 
wood took the stand. 

“Now, Mrs. Sherwood,” began the ex- 
Senator blandly, “ you have testified that 
you found the deceased, Lady Wraxall, in 
your apartment, with your husband. You 
ordered her from the house?” 

“T did.” 

“T object,” said the district attorney. 

Senator Brown was obviously annoyed, 
and appealing to Judge Coven, protested: 

“You know it is impossible for me to 
go on if the district attorney keeps inter- 
rupting.” 

“What is the ground for your objec- 
tion?” asked her honor. 

“ Anything that the defendant ordered 
the deceased to do is incompetent and ir- 
relevant.” 

“‘Qbjection overruled,” said Judge Co- 
ven firmly. 

Senator Brown, being upheld by the 
court, gave the district attorney what is 
known in non-legal parlance as a “ dirty 
look,” and resumed her questioning. 

“You ordered her from your house? 
And what was her reply?” 

“She said she would not go unless my 
husband went with her. She told my hus- 
band she loved him, and asked him to kiss 
her.” 

A murmur of horrified indignation was 
audible throughout the court room. 

The members of the jury turned to each 
other with scandalized comments. 

“ And then what happened?” asked 
Senator Brown. 

“ And then—I—” 

Kate’s voice faltered. She was unable to 
finish her sentence. 

“ And then,” said Senator Brown with 
dramatic impressiveness—“ and then you 
shot her in defense of your home and your 
husband’s honor!” 
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“ Your honor, I object,” shouted the dis- 
trict attorney. ‘“ The co-defendant, George 
Wayne, has already testified that he shot 
the deceased in defense of his home and 
honor.” 

“ Objection overruled,” said Judge Co- 
ven promptly. “ The home being the joint 
property of wife and husband, there is no 
reason why they should not both shoot in 
its defense.” 

“ Exception, your honor,” the district at- 
torney protested peevishly. “I submit 
that, as only one shot was fired, it is a 
physical impossibility for both the defend- 
ants to have fired that shot. It is obvious 
that one of the defendants is guilty of per- 
jury.” 

“Your honor,” interposed Senator Julia 
Brown gravely, “I object to the comment 
of the district attorney. Her inference is 
unwarranted by any evidence before the 
court.” 

“Objection sustained,” the judge ruled. 

“ That is all, madam,” said the Senator, 
and Kate, leaving the witness stand, sat 
by her husband’s side. 

“Your honor,” said the district attor- 
ney, “ since the State rested its case, an im- 
portant witness has been discovered, and, 
with the court’s permission, I request that 
he be called. The importance of his testi- 
mony warrants the trifling irregularity in 
procedure.” 

Her honor having consented, the district 
attorney ordered: 

“ Call Elias Johnson.” 

Amid a murmur of curiosity, the new 
witness took the stand. 

“Your name?” asked the district attor- 
ney. 
“Elias Johnson.” 

“You are the janitor of the apartment 
in which the defendants resided?” 

“ I am.”’ 

“ Do you remember, on the twenty-ninth 
of November, calling a taxicab to remove 
an intoxicated lady from the building— 
from Mrs. Sherwood’s apartment?” 

“cc I do.”’ 

“ Now, Johnson, tell us what happened 
after the arrival of the taxicab.” 

“T took the elevator to the fifth floor. 
As I stepped out of the elevator, I saw a 
lady come out of Mrs. Sherwood’s apart- 
ment.” 

“You recognized the lady?” 

“Ves, sir. It was the English lady who 
had called there earlier in the day. She 
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was the one I had called the taxi for. She 


had come back drunk.” 

“What happened then?” 

“ As she came out of Mrs. Sherwood’s 
apartment, she had a pistol in her hand. 
She muttered something I couldn’t hear. 
Then she shot herself in the chest.” 

This unexpected testimony caused a sen- 
sation in the court room, and the excited 
comments of spectators and jurywomen 
were promptly suppressed by the judge. 

“You say she shot herself?” asked the 
district attorney with dramatic impressive- 
ness. 

“ She did.” 

“You saw that?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Your honor,” exclaimed Senator 
Brown. “I object. This is most irregu- 
lar—illegal, in fact. This man Johnson is 
the State’s surprise witness; but he is actu- 
ally testifying for the defense.” 

“Tf your honor please,” interposed the 
district attorney, “in view of this witness’s 
testimony, it is my intention to move the 
dismissal of the charge of murder against 
these defendants; their indictment for per- 
jury to follow in due course.” 

“TI object!” cried Senator Brown, and 
she addressed the court with that eloquence 
which has made her famous in the law 
courts and in the nation’s parliament. 

“Your honor, it may be true that each 
of the defendants has committed perjury 
to save the other; but I submit that there 
is perjury and perjury. 

“The nobility of the motives—the af- 
fection of the defendants for each other— 
should be considered. I hope I shall not 
live to see the day when justice excludes 
sentiment from the courts of our great and 
glorious country.” 

There was a murmur of approval from 
the spectators, promptly suppressed by the 
stern admonition of the judge. 

“Your honor, and ladies of the jury,” 
continued the Senator, “the defendant, 
Kate Sherwood, shot the invader of her 
home. And, say what you will, there és an 
unwritten law that a woman has a right to 
protect the sanctity of her home.” 

There was an outburst of applause, and 
Judge Coven said sternly: 

“Tf there is another such demonstration 
I shall order the court room to be cleared. 
Some of you women seem to think you are 
at a matinée.” Then addressing Senator 
Brown, she added: “‘ The counsel for the 
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defense forgets that it has been established 
by an eyewitness that the deceased shot 
herself.” 

But Senator Brown was not a woman to 
be checked in the flow of her eloquence, 
and she proceeded volubly, disregarding the 
interruption from the bench. 

“ Heaven help our country when a,wom- 
an no longer has that right. We do not 
claim that the defendant, Kate Sherwood, 
was insane at the moment she fired the 
fatal shot; but if she was insane, it was the 
noble madness which we know as Dementia 
Americana. 

“Ladies of the jury, we are now ap- 
proaching the most joyous festival of the 
year. To-morrow will be a happy Christ- 
mas in millions of homes, and, in the spirit 
of this Christmas season, I appeal to you 
to restore this defendant to her—” 

The judge’s gavel rang out sharply. 

“TI must remind the counsel for the de- 
fense that it has been proved that the de- 
ceased committed suicide.” 

“Some of you ladies,” continued the in- 
trepid orator, “‘ may have husbands of your 
own. And I say, Heaven help those hus- 
bands—” 

Again the gavel sounded loudly, and 
Judge Raquel Coven, her spacious face suf- 
fused with crimson, shouted excitedly: 

“The fact of suicide is established by 
evidence!” 

“Tf you have not the right to defend 
them,” Senator Brown finished her sen- 
tence. “And if there is one among you 
who would have hesitated to fire that shot, 
she is unworthy of the name of woman.” 

“The counsel for the defense is out of 
order,” roared Judge Coven, her usually 
benign countenance apoplectic with affront- 
ed dignity. 

“I object to your honor’s ruling,” said 
the Senator calmly. “This speech was 
prepared with much mental travail, and if 
new evidence proves there was no murder, 
it is no fault of mine.” 

“Another word from you, madam,” 
warned the learned jurist, “and you will 
be in contempt of court.” 

“Oh, very well,” said the Senator sulki- 
ly. ‘ The defense rests.” 

“And high time, too,” remarked her 
honor. 

The sergeant-at-arms proffered her smell- 
ing salts, and Judge Coven became calm. 

“‘ My charge will be brief,” she said after 
an interval for recuperation. “It having 
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been established that the deceased killed 
herself, it follows that neither of the de- 
fendants could have killed her. 

“For this opinion we have a precedent 
—the People vs. Jones, in which Judge 
Gladys Wiggins ruled as a principle of 
criminal law that the murderer of a suicide 
is dead, and cannot be legally tried. 

“ The fact that both the defendants have 
committed perjury in claiming to be the 
murderer, I instruct the jury to disregard. 
That is a matter that can be brought be- 
fore the grand jury at some future time. 
The jury may now retire and consider their 
verdict.” 

There was a brief whispered conference 
among the jurywomen, and then the fore- 
woman spoke: 

“ Your honor, we have already made up 
our minds.” 

“ And what is your verdict?” 

The juresses all joined the forewoman 
in answering, ‘“‘ Not guilty.” 

For a moment there was a buzz of ex- 
citement in the courtroom, and then the 
spectators and court officials united in en- 
thusiastic cheers. Kate embraced her hus- 
band tenderly, amid a murmur of 
sympathy. 

The stern district attorney smiled be- 
nignly, but her eyes were suspiciously 
moist, and even the stolid policewomen cov- 
ertly wiped away their unfeminine tears. 

Judge Coven vainly essayed to restore 
the court room to a semblance of order, 
while she smiled tolerantly as if acknowl- 
edging that human nature is stronger than 
the majesty of the law. 

A surging crowd of women, including the 
jury and the court officials, surrounded 
George Wayne, eager to press his hand. 
Many—and these not the youngest and 
fairest—embraced and kissed him. Kate 
stood apart, with a smile—a little forced, 
perhaps—her share in the vindication ig- 
nored. 

Another of New York’s sensational mur- 
der trials was over, and the demonstration 
in the court room—which extended even to 
the waiting crowd in the street—proved 
that the verdict of suicide was a popular 
one. 

xX 


ALtone in the great library of the Wayne 
mansion, Norman Wayne had waited for 
the verdict; for his wife had refused to al- 
low him to attend the trial, fearing the ef- 
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fect of the ordeal upon his emotional tem- 
perament. 

Ida Wayne had been a constant attend- 
ant, but seated in an obscure corner of the 
court room, she had attracted little atten- 
tion, and none had identified the stolid, 
silent spectator as the famous financier, the 
mother-in-law of one of the defendants. 

Arriving at her home, she entered the 
library and found her husband finishing the 
decoration of a Christmas tree. Even dur- 
ing the suspense of the trial, Norman 
Wayne’s incorrigible optimism had found 
expression in frivolous diversion. 

At times a dreadful suspicion entered 
Mrs. Wayne’s mind that her husband was 
a victim of adult infantilism. She saw 
with a smile of ironic pity that Norman had 
fastened a sprig of mistletoe to the center 
electrolier. Garlands of evergreen deco- 
rated the walls, and in the windows hung 
wreaths of holly. 

Innumerable parcels and boxes littered 
the room, for the days before Christmas 
were a time of revelry for Norman Wayne, 
an annual orgy of shopping and extrava- 
gance. 

Mrs. Wayne surveyed her husband with 
a sardonic smile. 

“ Good Lord!” she exclaimed. “I don’t 
know. what you men are made of. How 
can you waste your time on such nonsense 
when your son is on trial for murder?” 

“George is acquitted,” said Wayne 
cheerfully, as he drew the curtains over the 
alcove where the tree stood. “He just 
telephoned. Besides, I had to do something 
to relieve the horrible suspense. You 
wouldn’t let me go to the trial.” 

“‘ Because I know how nervous you are. 
You probably would have made a scene. 
Yes, George was acquitted—but Sherwood 
was acquitted, too,” and a shade of disap- 
pointment darkened her rugged counte- 
nance. “The jurywomen agreed that a 
handsome young fellow like George couldn’t 
possibly have done such a thing. 

“They weren’t so sure about Kate Sher- 
wood. They didn’t like her looks. I heard 
one jurywoman say that any woman who 
would wear such a hat would do anything.” 

Mrs. Wayne’s glance rested on an expen- 
sive radio set, and she glowered at it with 
@ woman’s characteristic disapproval of 
needless expense. 

“Where did that thing come from?” she 
demanded. 


“Your wedding anniversary present 
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from me,” answered Wayne with a cajol- 
ing smile. 

“ When do I get the bill for it?” the wife 
snapped at him. 

“T thought you would bring George 
home with you,” suggested Wayne, abrupt- 
ly changing the subject. 

“T did ask George to ride up with me; 
but he wanted to bring that wife of his. 
That woman shall never enter my house, 
as long as I live.” 

“Oh, come now, mother. It’s Christ- 
mas Eve. No time for nursing old grudges. 
Look on the bright side, dear.” 

“JT shall never forgive her for eloping 
with George.” 

As the doorbell rang, Wayne exclaimed: 
“There they are! Now, mother,” he plead- 
ed, “ be reasonable. Remember Christmas 
comes but once a year.” 

“That’s enough for me,” she growled. 
“T have to pay the bills even for the pres- 
ents others give me. You may see Sher- 
wood if you like. I won’t. Tell George to 
come to me in my den.” 

She was about to leave the room when 
George entered, radiant with the buoyancy 
of youth just acquitted of murder. He was 


followed by Kate, somewhat constrained, 
doubtful of her welcome. 
“ Well, mother,” greeted the young hus- 


band, “ here we are! Isn’t it great?” 

For a moment Ida Wayne forgot her 
overwhelming financial worries, and re- 
membered only that this was her son re- 
stored to her after the passing of a great 
peril. 

The instincts of maternal love, the in- 
heritance of the female heart through thou- 
sands of years, are not yet wholly eradi- 
cated. She embraced her son affectionate- 
ly, if not proudly. 

Wayne grasped his son’s hand, and, to 
conceal his emotion, turned to the smiling 
McIntosh and ordered cocktails. 

“Very good, sir.” 

“See that they are.” 

“ Here is Kate,” said George, reminding 
Mrs. Wayne of her daughter-in-law’s pres- 
ence. 

“How are you, Sherwood?” asked Ida 
Wayne, glowering. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Wayne,” said 
Kate with quiet resentment of the recep- 
tion. “I just brought George up. I'll trot 
along.” 

“Wait, Kate!” George exclaimed, and 
then turning to Ida Wayne, he added: 
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“Look here, mother. You’ve got to stop 
this foolishness. Kate’s my wife. If she 
can’t come here and be treated decently, 
neither of us will come.” 

“IT knew how your marriage would turn 
out,” said Mrs. Wayne reproachfully. 
“Why, Sherwood is a failure even in her 
own business.” 

“While you are a great success in 
yours,” Norman Wayne remarked, his sar- 
casm veiled by a bland innocence. 

“That has nothing to do with it,” 
snapped Ida Wayne sharply. 

“Y’m sorry to disappoint you, Mrs. 
Wayne,” said Kate, “but I guess you 
didn’t see the papers this morning. Our 
new revue produced last night is a great 
success. I rehearsed it while I was out on 
bail. It’s a sensation—‘ Garbage of 1937.’ 
The costumes cost almost nothing — and 
you know what that means.” 

“* Remember, mother,” Wayne counseled, 
“it is the season of peace on earth and 
good will to men.” And as McIntosh en- 
tered to the musical accompaniment of 
tinkling glasses, he added: “ Ah, that’s the 
Christmas spirit!” 

“Why, mother,” said George, handing 
her a brimming glass, “ you ought to be 
radiantly happy to have us at home on 
Christmas Eve, after the terrible ordeal we 
have been through.” 

“T am, of course,” Ida Wayne assured 
him, “ but I have many worries that you 
men cannot understand—business worries. 
Besides, I can’t forget that this horrible 
affair is all owing to Sherwood. If George 
had married Lady Henrietta, as I wished, 
she would not have committed suicide in 
that horrible manner.” 

“ Probably / would,” said George. 

“For Heaven’s sake, stop wrangling,” 
cried Norman Wayne, and taking up the 
cocktail shaker, he proceeded to declare a 
dividend from the surplus. As they were 
about to drink, Ida Wayne spoke: 

“Wait a minute! I want to propose 
that we drink to the memory of a very dear 
friend of mine, one whom I once hoped to 
have as a daughter-in-law.” With a ma- 
lignant look at Kate, she continued: “ To 
the memory of Lady Henrietta Wraxall.” 

Kate, with an exclamation of resentment, 
placed her glass upon the tray. 

“No!” she protested. “I'll be damned 
if I'll drink to that.” 

““Oh, come now, Kate,’ Wayne inter- 
posed. ‘“ Now that Henrietta is dead, 
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there isn’t any harm in drinking her 
health.” 

“Poor girl,” said Ida Wayne. “She 
loved not wisely but too well. J drink to 
her memory.” 

As she raised the glass to her lips, Mc- 
Intosh entered in obvious agitation. 

“ Madam!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Something 
extraordinary has happened.” 

“What is it, McIntosh?” 

Before the excited butler could reply, all 
were staring in amazement at the doorway 
where Lady Henrietta appeared with James 
Kirk by her side. Lady Henrietta was pale. 
and thin, the pathetic figure of a convales- 
cent. James Kirk, too, was greatly 
changed, expensively dressed, and well- 
groomed. 

“Ves,” said Lady Henrietta, in response 
to the exclamations of astonishment, “ I am 
alive, thanks to James here.” She gave 
him a look of affectionate gratitude. “ He 
nursed me back to health, with all a lov- 
ing man’s tenderness.” 

‘“‘ But you can’t be alive,” Kate protest- 
ed. ‘“ The jury’s verdict was that you com- 
mitted suicide.” 

“My dear Wraxall,” remonstrated Ida 


Wayne, “ the coroner testified that she had 
held an inquest on you, and that your body 
had been sent to England.” 

“The explanation is very simple,” an- 


swered the Englishwoman. ‘“As_ the 
Countess of Dunmore, I have command of 
unlimited wealth, and in your happy coun- 
try money can buy anything, even cor- 
oners.” 

““So,” said George, “ while Kate and I 
were on trial for our lives, you were in hid- 
ing and would not speak to save us? I 
think that was despicable.” 

“Don’t reproach me, George,” she im- 
plored. ‘ Remember how I loved you— 
though my heart now belongs to James 
alone. I have been a wicked woman, 
George. In my desperate love for you, I 
hoped that your wife would be convicted, 
and that you would be mine. 

“ But now all is changed. James shel- 
tered me in his humble flat, and, thanks to 
him, I am restored to health. I hope to be 
a better woman. I have atoned for the 
wrong I did James.” 

*‘ She has made me an honest man,” said 
the youth, displaying a wedding ring. 
“ And, thank Heaven, my child has a 
mother.” 

“ Sherwood,” continued Henrietta, turn- 
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ing to Kate, “we are sailing for England 
to-morrow, James and I. If you cannot 
forgive, you can at least forget that such 
a person as I ever lived.” 

“Tl try to,” said Kate sincerely. 

Norman Wayne interposed cheerfully: 
‘“‘ Now that you are here, I want you, coun- 
tess, and your husband, the earl, to join in 
our Christmas celebration.” 

He revealed the Christmas tree resplen- 
dent with its decorations and electric lights. 
There were joyous exclamations from all 
but Ida Wayne, who frowned ominously, 
the Yuletide spirit driven from her mind 
by premonitions of impending bills. 

“* Now see what Santa Claus has brought 
you all,” Wayne invited. 

“Presents for everybody!” exclaimed 
Ida Wayne. “ Who’s paying for them?” 

Wayne, undismayed, took from a box a 
costly fur overcoat. 

‘Your present to me, mother,” he an- 
swered, and before his agonized wife could 
recover from the shock, he added: “ And I 
got another one for your present to Kate.” 

Ida Wayne seemed stunned for the mo- 
ment, and she murmured brokenly: ‘“ Does 
any one know the address of a good brain 
specialist?” 

“Oh, I’m afraid I haven’t anything for 
you, Lady Henrietta,” said Wayne. “Of 
course we didn’t expect you. 

“Yes, I have,” he added with a sudden 
thought, and, opening a parcel, he offered 
the unsuccessful suicide the pistol with 
which she had committed the nearly fatal 
deed. “I was going to give it to our boot- 
legger,” he explained, “‘ but it is just the 
thing for a souvenir for you.” 

“Pardon me,” Kate interposed, “ that 
is mine.” 

“The district attorney gave it to me,” 
said Wayne, and taking a musical toy from 
the tree, he handed it to James Kirk. 
“ Here’s something for your little girl.” 

“Very thoughtful of you, Mr. Wayne,” 
responded the young man. 

“Kate,” Norman continued, “ you will 
find your present at your door to-morrow 
morning—a Rolls-Royce—a beauty.” 

Kate heartily thanked her generous 
father-in-law, but Ida Wayne, who had 
been struggling to control her feelings, now 
rose with an outburst of indignation. 

“Who’s going to pay for all this?” she 
demanded. “ Don’t you know that bank- 
ruptcy is staring me in the face?” 

For a moment the gayety of the holiday 
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season gave place to gloomy apprehension. 
Then Norman Wayne said cheerily: 

“Oh, come now, mother, look on the 
bright side.” 

“Bright side!” exclaimed Mrs. Wayne. 
“Show it to me! We're ruined, I tell you. 
Playing Santa Claus, you silly fool, when 
we are paupers!” 

“ Paupers!” repeated Lady Henrietta, 
and James Kirk’s apprehensive whisper 
warned her that they had better go. 

“Tm afraid we’re intruding on a family 
affair,” she said. ‘Come, James. Good- 
by, all, And I’m sure James and I wish 
you every happiness that paupers can 
have.” 

As the countess and the earl departed, 
George tenderly put his arms around his 
agitated mother. 

“I’m afraid the ten thousand I gave you 
didn’t help much,” he said. 

“Went with the rest—a drop in the 
bucket shop,” muttered Ida Wayne hope- 
lessly. 

“George!” Kate demanded. ‘“ Where 
did you get that money? From that wom- 
an?” and she pointed toward the door 
through which Lady Henrietta had van- 
ished. 

“No. I earned it.” 

“ How?” 

“Tn a fight.” 

“A fight? Where? When?” The 
questions came from the family in unison. 

“Well, if you must know, Jerome Blake 
advanced me the money. I’m going to fight 
Kid O’Rourke on New Year’s Eve.” 

“What!” exclaimed Norman Wayne, 
who was fairly well informed regarding 
events in the sporting world. ‘“ Why, on 
New Year’s Eve O’Rourke is advertised to 
fight Izzy Murphy. I’ve got a ring-side 
seat.” 

“ And so have I,” Kate announced. 

“Well, then you'll see me,” said George. 
“I am Izzy Murphy. Blake thought it 
was a good, popular name.” 

Mrs. Wayne gave a most unfeminine 
shriek of horror, and sank into a chair, half 
dazed by the shock. 

“So that’s the way you have been get- 

ting money,” said Kate. ‘“ Well, business 
is good now, so you can return the ten 
thousand to Blake. The fight is off.” 
_ “Ts that so? Look here, Kate, I don’t 
Interfere with your business. I’m not crazy 
to be a pug. But I’m going through with 
this fight. I’ve signed up.” 


BUT SOON! 


, see how it is. 


“T forbid it,” said Kate with stern au- 
thority. 

“A lot of good that will do,” was 
George’s laughing rejoinder; and his wife 
gazed at him, amazed at this sudden inde- 
pendence. 

“So my wishes mean nothing to you?” 
she began coldly, and then in a broken 
voice, on the verge of tears, she said: “I 
You don’t love me.” 

“TI do love you,” George insisted, irri- 
tated. “I love you so much that I’m not 
going to have ‘Izzy Murphy,’ your hus- 
band, considered a yellow welcher. No 
argument! It’s settled!” 

“George!” His wife looked at him in 
astonishment. 

“T mean it,” he insisted. 

“Oh, it’s all right, George,” she said, 
yielding to the stronger will. ‘ You know 
best, dear. I—TI hope you win.” 

As George embraced his wife affection- 
ately, Mrs. Wayne spoke, her voice tremu- 
lous and despairing: 

“ Nothing matters now. 
what is to become of me. 
start life over again.” 

“Well, mother, I’ve always told you 
business was for men,” Norman Wayne 
commented. 

“Oh, is that so?” she retorted. “I sup- 
pose no men ever went bankrupt?” 

“Lots of them. In fact, it is only in 
recent years that women have failed in 
business.” Then, patting her shoulder af- 
fectionately, he asked: “ Why didn’t you 
take my advice?” 

“ Your advice!” she exclaimed contemp- 
tuously. ‘“ What do men know about busi- 
ness?” 

“Not a great deal,” Wayne admitted. 
“ Now, dear, I know the once gentler sex 
has no beat in logic, judgment, and all sub- 
stantial qualities; but sometimes we men 
have a sort of masculine intuition that may 
be better guidance than all your solid femi- 
nine common sense.” 

“ The intuition that buys luxuries with- 
out any money to pay for them,” Ida 
Wayne sneered. 

Norman Wayne looked at the bowed 
head of his wife, and noted her hopeless . 
expression. His smile might have been in- 
terpreted as either of triumph or of sym- 
pathy; but his almost inaudible chuckle 
was unquestionably sardonic. 

“ Poor old girl,” he said, “ are you quite 
sure everything is gone?” 


I don’t know 
I’m too old to 
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“Oh, you still have your clothes,” she 
answered sarcastically. 

“Great Scott!” he exclaimed. “ Why, 
your losses must run close to a million.” 

“ Just about.” 

Ida Wayne’s spirit was broken. She had 
reached that desperate frame of mind when 
it does not seem worth while even to lie. 

“ And all on worthless stocks?” 

“ Canadian Golconda and Lingerie, Lim- 
ited,” she sighed remorsefully. “I’m a 
miserable woman. I’ve brought ruin on 
the whole damn family.” 

The collapse of the strong, dominating 
woman was complete and pathetic. She 
wept on her husband’s shoulder, while 
George noted with indignation that his 
father was smiling as if in triumph over 
some secret advantage that he had gained. 

“ Now, mother,” said Wayne, caressing 
the crushed and dispirited business wom- 
an. “ Everything is going to be all right. 
Don’t worry. I’m going to pay for all the 
Christmas presents. You see—I’m a 
wealthy man.” 


“That’s right. Ridicule me,” sobbed 


the late financial octopus. 
“ But I am,” Wayne insisted. 


“ You 
THE 
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have lost on those two stocks just about 
what J have made on them.” 

“Made? How?” she cried. 

“T’ve been selling them short. So the 
family gets an even break.” And Wayne 
sat down and surveyed the family with a 
self-satisfied grin. 

“Norman! You wonderful man!” ex- 
claimed Ida Wayne, and, with a girlish en- 
thusiasm inconsistent with her present 
weight, she perched upon her husband’s 
knee. 

“Then you can give me the money to 
go on with the business,” she said. 

“Yes, mamma, I can,” Wayne replied, 
“but I won't.” 

“Listen, folks,” interposed George, who 
had been whispering confidentially with his 
wife. ‘“Isn’t it great? Kate says that if 
I lick O’Rourke, she will have a play writ- 
ten and ‘star’ me.” 

“ Great!”? Wayne agreed, uncomfortable 
under the unaccustomed weight of his wife. 
““ Mamma,” he added, appealingly, “‘ I have 
only one request.” 

“Yes, Norman?” 

“Would you mind changing to the other 
knee?” 

END 





SKY WINE 


THE wind god was preparing to dine 
On cloud puffs, and sun-cream, and gold, 
When he tipped up his cup of sky wine, 
And it poured down all over the town— 
Shining wet, shining slate, shining cold. 


It came down so fast and so searching 

That I wondered if you didn’t care, 

Sitting quite calmly beneath the bare skies 
With all of your heart bound into your eyes 
Resting a hand upon my wet hair. 


“Tt’s washing our faces and foiling sin, 
The sly sin which wants to creep in,” 
You said to me, sagely you said. 


And the splash of the opals tapped on; 
They tap-tapped and clap-clapped again, 
Applauding the moments we tarried and fed 
On water-sheen silver of orchid stain, 
Mirrored with purple and red. 


And the pink thoughts we tell not, 


But kiss instead, 


Came to us—came with the rain. 


Beatrice Wadhams 





